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HISTORICAL FOREWORD 



PART I 



THE DUTCH IN SOUTFl ATlilCA 



SOUTH AFRICA, or Africa souih of ihe 
Zambesi, may be dcacribed in a few 
sentences, so that its physical peculiarities are 
revealed, and it becomes clear to the mind's eye 
that it ]6 practically one country by nature, and 
must eventually be one by government. 

A high plattfau of rolling, grass-covcred land 
falls away abruptly on each sea-shore, and ut the 
Cape or southernmost end, leaving a more or less 
swampy, malarial, and generaJly narrow margin 
between the tableland and the water. On the 
Indian Ocean coast lie Natal, and Portuguese East 
Africa; and on the Atlantic German South-west 
Africa, and Portuguese West Africa, 

Except in Natal there are few white people 
in these states, and, whatever influence they are 
yet to exert upon the development of South 
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Africa, they have not yet begun to form, or even 
to suggest, their own hereafter, 

Of harbours there are, on the west only Cape- 
town, SaldanKa Bay, and Walfish Bay in German 
Africa — all English ports; and on the east coast 
Durban in Natal, and Delagoa Bay and Beira in 
the Portuguese strip. 

South Africa displays monotonous sameness in 
the ever-recurring hills and prairies of the interior 
plateau. The only variation and relief to the eye 
is at the doorways, so to speaks All around the 
coast, walling in the great middle tableland, arc 
mountain ranges rising higher and higher, until 
they sometimes soar to a height of kk thousand 
feet at sixty miles from the sea, and to more than 
three thousand feet at half that distance inland. 

In these bold ranges arc to be found practically 
the only beauties of scenery which South Africa 
possesses, Basuto Land, which lies between a part 
of Natal and the Orange Free State, contains such 
glorious scenery as to have earned for it the 
flattering nickname of "' the Switzerland of South 
Afnca,"' 

Part ot" the mountainous country a little farther 
north, inland from Delagoa Bay, is also spoken 
of by travellers as very grand and beautiful ; and 
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this is also true of Manica Land, between Portu- 
gaese East Africa and Matabeleland, in the British 
South African Company's domain. 

The English and Dutch dominions, which com- 
pose the great tableland, are three thousand to 
five thousand feet above the sea levei, so that. In 
spile of the latitudes in which they lie, they possess 
a temperate chmate. Their soil is very dry, with 
small rainfalls, and rivers which are either so full 
as to render them useless for navigation, or, during 
the major part of the year, nearly dried up. 

It is an empire of rolling land, desert in part, 
grass-grown in the main — an imperial cattle 
range, only as yet touched here and there for 
agriculture— one region for one people, or, at 
least, fcr uniform laws governing kindred inte- 
rests. 

The little pit at Kimberley on the edge of the 
Free State, where the diamonds are found, and 
the several tJny punctures in the Veldt whence the 
TransvaaJ gold is taken out, are of gigantic value. 
but are too small to affect the general ruJc that 
South Alrica is alt alike, a pastoral region needing 
water before it can be promoted to become a scat 
of agriculture. 

It is a great, dry, almost burnt land, an empire 
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of solitude and silence. It is said that though there 
arc four million natives in the older colonies, the 
averse traveller rarely sees anything of them, or 
any hint of them except their trails. As for the 
white people (of whom there are not a million in 
all these lands)^ their homes and villages arc so 
small, and scattered so far apart, that they do not 
often intrude upon the view of the tourist. 

There are but two cities of important size, 
and half a dozen of some note as capitals or sea- 
ports, in that entire half-conUnent. '* A vast 
solitude with a few oases of population/' Is what 
Mr. Brycc calls it; and he explains that this is 
because of the seamy means for sustaining life, 
and the few openings for industry unaided by 
capital, which the country offers. 

In considering this newly opened continent It will 
be less confusing, and in all respects advantageous, 
to confine the matter to the four better developed 
and more important dominions; the Cape, and 
Natal, colonies of England, the Orange E-rcc 
State, and the South African Republic of the 
Boers ; calling hereafter the larger Boer republic 
" The Transvaah" 

This is in good truth only its nickname, and 
in reality means "across the Vaal.*' the river 
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which divides rhc two Boer states ; but in this case 
the nickname has a cliaracter and fitness of its 
own, which is no: to be found in the country's 
prosaic name, The South African Republic. 

The oldest and largest English settlement, Cape 
Colony, is more than twice as large as Grcar 
Britain, and has a population of seven to the 
square nilk. It contains 382,000 white men, and 
a million more than that number of natives. Of 
the white people more than half are of Dutch 
descent, and the rest are English, 

Natal has less than ;o,ooo white inhabitants, 
and ten times as many natives. It is only about 
one-fourteenth the size of Cape Colony, or about 
twice as large as Wales or Massachusetts, but it is 
far more varied in soiJ, climate, and future pos- 
sibilities than the larger British colony, 

The Orange Free State is rather more than a 
fifth of the size of Cape Colony, and is practically 
(like a|] these dominions except Natal) a great 
pasture land, with but little ground devoted to 
agriculture; and it boasts but one important town, 
Bloemfontein, its very prepossessing capital. 

The Free State contains about 78,000 white 
people, and nearly twice as many natives — the 
dominant race being nearly all of Boer stock. 
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The Transvaii is two-thirds the size of Prance, 
but with 1 population of less than a million, of 
whom not quite a quarter (245,000) are white 
people. The Boers arc 6j,ooo strongs and hold 
in subjection [oo^ooo British and So,oqo persons 
of other Kuropean races. 

In the main the Transvaal is pasture land which 
yields very poor, rank herbage for cattle, and its 
hills rise to such mountainous heights that it is 
subject to severe cold in winter, and fierce heat in 
summer. It presents nothing to the view which 
should make any one covet it^ and h an almost 
treeless* wind- bothered, rolling prairie of greatly 
varying value. Until gold was found under its 
surface in 1885, the Boers, ever unsystematic, 
unorganised^ and leaving all labour to the blacks, 
had only succeeded in producing a bankrupt State, 
which cried out for help when even its black 
neighbours threatened it. 

What it has since become is due to the discovery 
of gold, a source of wealth and mischief of 
which the Boers declared that the less it was dis- 
turbed the less trouble it would make. Had they 
enforced this view in law and practice, and left the 
gold where it lay, or had they forbidden white 
miners to work in their country^ they might have 
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ivoided the tragedy towards which fate has 
since hurried thcnj. On the contrary, they left 
their mining resources to be developed by 
foreigners, by taxing whom as no other 
people on earth arc taxed, ihcy have made 
themselves temporarily wealthy, wich that most 
precarious of all forms of weailh--thc sort that 
is iil-gortcTi. 

Those German, Hollandish, and Jewish 
parasites who feed upon the Boers, and who 
dread the ascendancy of Anglo'Saxon methods, 
which would put an end to their milking of 
rhc Transvaal treasury, have licklcd the cars of 
some sentimentalists in England, by making it 
appear that the Boers arc deserving of all the 
sympathy and protection due to a heroic handful 
who, against heavy odds, have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a government of their own, 

A similar secret agency in the United Scutes, 
deceived the Americans with the argument that 
the Transvaal is another such country as America 
WM after it had seceded from England, and began 
to car\*e out its greatness amid the forests, and 
gainst the savages who compassed its sturdy 
senlers on every hand- 
Both these pictures arc grotesquely false, and 
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quite misleading. The one which would make 
the Boer republic^ where incJiistrious and wealth- 
compelling foreigners are treated wich contempt, 
appear to resemble the American confederation, 
which hns ever offered full and easily gained 
citizenship to all who applied for it, would be 
criminal were there any likelihood of its bearing 
fruit in the form of active American sympathj'. 

Before we deal with the results of President 
Kruger's defiant boast that he w\\\ "never give 
anything " to those who have strengthened the 
Transvaal, and made him a very rich man, let us 
examine the Boer, and review his history in South 
Africa, 

Out of the conditions of solitude and silence, 
of email winnings wrung from danger and depri- 
vation, has been produced the Boer — a ^YP^ 
unknown, and in many ways unapproached, any- 
where else, though a higher, finer, aJtc^ether 
nobler type of recluse was generated in the moun- 
tain regions of Virginia, Tennessee^ and Kentucky 
in the American Slates a century ago, to send its 
best descendants to the fordront in that nation, 
and to leave its weaker ones a disappearing frac- 
tion of small importance. 

The unique type which Africa has produced 
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[.JfEing from the lowliest birch in Hollard, and 
has since retrograded beneath its own \^oor be- 
ginning, beconimg Icsa enlightened* less cleanly, 
less gentle, and far less amenible to organisation 
and discipline. 

The Boer thus degraded has lost nothing in 
course. It is generally agreed, and has made a 
distinct adi/ance in self-reliance, strengchenitig his 
love of liberty^ and license* and indcpirndence. 
'ITic love for loneliness is his strangest trait. 
That which all other settlers in new lands accept 
as a hard necessity, but protest against un- 
ceasingly, the Boer still scelts, irsi'^ts upon, and 
cherishes. 

The Dutch made their first South African ^iile- 
mcnt at the Cape in 1652, and six years later 
began to bring slaves from other parts, and to 
pros into bondage the natives close around them- 
All forms of domestic service and industrial 
labour [hey put upon these bhclcs, and thus laid 
t curs* upon South Africa by malting it to this 
tfay» in all the various States, degrading for a 
white man to perform manual labour. 

To these first settlers there came, thirty-seven 
years later, three hundred French Huguenots^ 
from among the many wha had taken refuge in 
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Holland after the revocation of the Edict of 

Nantes. 

These new-comers were men and women of far 
greater refinement and far higher sodal status, 
of education and pride, fresh from participation 
in the foremost civilising forces of their time. 
They endeavoured to live hy themselves, but 
this effort was frustrated by the Dutch, who, hy 
both force and adroitness, quickly absorbed them. 
They forbade them the use of their mother 
tongue, brought them into the Dutch Church, 
scattered them among their own Dutch com- 
munities, and, in time, by intermarriage with 
them, gained some of the best traits which now 
endure in the Boer blood. 

On the invitation of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment England seized Cape Colony in 1795, and 
held it seven years, when it was restored to its 
original rulers. Five years later, the English, 
who had learned its value as a naval stronghold, 
seized it again — this time without being invited 
to do so — and in 1814 had it ceded to them upoir 
payment of j£6,ooo,ooo to the Dutch Stadtholdcr, 

At this time the Dutch numbered (wenty-sevcn 
thousand, and owned thirty thousand slaves. 
English immigrants swelled the population, and 
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mxh any other people there would have been 
almosf a certainfy of a fusion of the two races, 
hut the Boer, restive and disobedient under all 
rule, is antagonistic as well when his rulers are 
not of his own blood. 

Their highest aim at ail times is to be under 
[thdr own government, and then to feci as 
'free of it as possible, living by themselves, in 
widely separated households, each dependent upon 
his own resources, and fancying himself in the 
especial care of the Almighty, whose inspired 
book is the only literature he knows. *' Ignorant, 
prejudiced, strongly attached to their old habits, 
impatient of any control," is how their character 
is described by the fairest and most careful of all 
the Englishmen who have studied them and their 
history.' 

Having forbidden the use of any language 
except the Dutch, and having re-enforced this 
law as soon as they gained nationality anew in 
the Transvaal, they were greatly incensed that 
Hnglish should be chosen as the tongue to be 
employed in the Cape Colony law courts, and 
their documents. More keenly still did they 
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resent the endeavours of the English to protect 
the natives against their proverbial cruelty- 

II was to be expected that a peasantry which 
had stagnated for two centuries would not under- 
stand or sympathise with the English abhorrence 
of slavery; snd in fact out of this, and the 
Englishman's determiuation to protect the natives 
^[ainst Boer cruelty, arose that hatred of the 
Briton which has waxed stronger in the Boer 
heartf until to-day the commonest name they give 
to an Englishman is " rotten egg,"' and the 
politest phrase by which they differentiate him 
from a Boer is "redneck," 

They had been refractory, and at times mutinous, 
jnder the government of their own people. They 
remained so under the rule to which their own 
people handed them over, or sold them. It was 
in 1634 that Parliament passed an Act freeing all 
slaves in the British dominions all over the world, 
and thus added the somewhat weighty straw which 
broke the back of Boer endurance. 

The compensation granted to the slaveholders 
under the flag was inadequate, and though as 
much was allotted to South Africa as fell to slave- 
owners in other colonies^ this fact did not serve 
to mitigate the added grievance to the Boers, 
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Many writers grant them a greater or less measure 
of' sympathy, but in absolute candour it musi be 
said that this is princip^Iy based upon the fact 
that the English methods of dealing with the 
bistck races differed from their own, and to sym- 
pathise with them must necessarily be to disparage 
nineieenth-C(^n(ury principles of justice 

7 he Boers ejislaved the native, and treated him 
hv^hly both in slavery, and in their relations 
with him in his wild state. Their cruelty was 
spied upon and reported by British missionaries, 
and punished by thtr Government ; then Boer 
quarrels and conflicts with the natives gained for 
the blicks the protection of the English, and 
finally their slaves were set free, in common with 
all slaves held under the British flag. 

Upon these statements both sides agree, and it 
seems chat the only sympathy we can feel for the 
Boers is that which they continue to deserve —that 
which belongs to men of seventeenth-century ways, 
who find themselves three centuries behind the 
ideas and influences which hedge them round. 

Had the Boers been people of noble nature, of 
fine instincts, kindly, and with high and broad 
aspirations, had they redeemed, or even made an 
effort to redeem, a great wilderness, and put it in 
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the path along which the progressive iiAtions of 
the globe were rending; had they shown due 
regard for education, religious liberty, and the 
dignity of white labour ; had they sought to 
produce and to manufacture what even their 
simple needs demanded, and to render themselves 
self-supporting, very dilTercnt would be the judg- 
ment of the worJd, nor would its verdict be the 
death-sentence which now seems most likely to 
be passed upon them. 

Had they, with all their uncouthness, been 
men of high resolve and broad capacity, the feel- 
ings which some seek to rouse in us on their 
behalf would be stirred in every fair man's heart. 
Bui this is so far from the case that all the weight 
of their "secret fimd" has not been able to 
create the belief that they are a virtuous handful, 
struggling to create a government based on lofty 
Ideals ; has not been able to raise a single nation 
to speak or move upon their behalf. 

The effort to compare them with the Founders 
of the North American Republic is to belittle the 
intelligence of every American who has informed 
himself upon the Boers' history. The petty, 
squalid record of the Boer leaders no more 
matches the heroic course of the American 
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patriots, than the life of Stephen John RuJ 
Kruger parallels that of George Washington. 
Indeed, whoever would spare himself all greater 
trouble, and still reach the same just result, can 
simply contrast the portraits of the two Fathers of 
their Countries, and feel secure in Tihat conclusion 
he may draw from this comparison. 

Di^nsCcd by the freeing of their slaves, the 
Boers made what they call the " Great Tr^k " in 
1836 into a ncvi' territory^ which offered them an 
opportunity to lead the soHtaryj almost nomad 
lives which to-day they still relish as the very 
consummation of desire. 

The imperial spirit in full measure was not 
then upon Great Britain, nor did her rulers 
show that pride and foresight which defeated se- 
ce^ion in the American States twenty-nine years 
later. They allowed the Boers to go, and, like 
the constable of Shakespeare's creation, "thanked 
God they were rid of a villain," 

And so it came to pass that in the course of 
two years about ten thousand Boers made the 
journey northward and eastward in their waggons, 
each head of a family carrying his bible and his 
gun, and — so short is this nation's history, and so 
quickly do events march — among them strode a lad 
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who has come to be the President of this day, and 
who, on that long trek, mzy have had riveted 
upon his mind the extraordinary conviction, or 
hallucination, which, at the end of sixty years, 
was to lead him to defy progress^ justice, and the 
principles of liberty, fratermty, and equality^ while 
boasting that he would ''never give anything" lo 
the majority of people under his rule. 

In the belief that they had freed themselves 
from the domination of foreigners, they began 
to establish their presejit republics upon the 
elevated plateau of the interior. Hardship, 
tragedy, wars with the natives, and all the vicisi- 
tudes of life in an unbroken country inhabited 
by savages, attended them, but they clung sturdily 
to their purpose. 

At nearly the same time a large and better 
organised band of Boers, led by Picter Relief, 
marched into what is now Natal, and all that 
resulted there did not by any means serve to 
allay the hatred of the Boer for the Briton, 
Durban (then Port Natal) had already been 
formed by the English, but the Government 
refused to establish its rule over the new terri- 
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uimac action on the part of the Colonial Office, 
at the QTTie when Great Britain fancied that she 
needed no more colonies, and that those which 

she already possessed should be left to struggle 
for thcmselvei>- 

When the Boers began to pour into Natal in 
1838, a garrison was sent by the Cape Govern- 
ment to the little cast coast port, but the Crown 
refused to annex the r^ion, and the garrison was 
recalled. 

Shortly after this they made war upon the 
Zulus in Natal, established their own city of 
Pictermaritzbnrg, and began to parcel out (he 
land. At once, the British sent troops there to 
assert Engli^ sovereignty, and the Boer forces 
dispersed. Only five hundred remained in thc^ 
new Colony ; the others crossed the mountains 
and joined their compatriots in the two republics. 

Thus an end was put to a third Boer republic, 
vhich existed only six years. 

The participants in the '* Great Trek " were now 
about fifteen thousand strong, and were attempting 
to govern a territory seven hundred miles long 
and three hundred miles wide. Great Britain 
had never ceased to regard them as her subjects, 
and stilt declared them such^ yet did nothing to 
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interfere with their course, or with the govern- 
ments they set up. 

At first the Boers bound themselves by slender 
tics into many little republican communities^ each 
of which had a volksraad or people's councilp This 
was more especially the case in what is now the 
Transvaal. The Boers on the southern aide of 
the Vaat River, where now is the Orange Free 
State* had no government, and did not recognise 
any of the little governments of the Transvaal- 

They were at last roused into nationalisation 
by a sudden movement of Great Britain, which, 
in pursuance of a plan for ensuring peace near 
the borders of its colonies, annexed the land 
between the northern border of Cape Colony 
and the Vaal River, and called it the Orange 
River Sovereignfy. The handful of unor- 
ganised Boers rose in arms, and with the 
help of armed men from the Transvaal country, 
commanded by Andries Pretorius, they captured 
Bloemfontein from the British resident. They 
were as readily repulsed, however, by troops 
under Sir Harry Smith, and again their country 
became an English colony. 

Peace was not yet produced. War broke out 
between a negro tribe and the British authorities 
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in the Orange River Sovereignty- Pretorius 
threatened [o assist rhc Kallirs, and, ai the same 
time, the Cape colonists were at war with natives 
on the coast. At this juncture Pretorius offered 
to come To delimte terms with Great Britain, and 
there followed the Sand River Convention of 1 852. 

At that Convention it was ^ecd that Great 
Britain " guaranteed to the emigrant farmers 
beyond the Vaal River the right to manage their 
own affairs, and to govern themselves according to 
their own laws, without any interference on the 
port of the British Government;" the Boers, in 
return, promising to make no alliance with any 
of the natives north of the Vaal River, and to 
permit no slavery in their country. 

This Convention gave birth to the Transvaal or 
South African Republic, which was thereafter 
filowty formed out of the little governments 
which had existed there. Accepting this, then, 
as the basis of the relation between the British 
and the Transvaal Boers, we see that Great 
Britain assumed the right to impose conditions, 
upon which she granted what rights the Boers 
hcid, and this British ovcrlordship was acknow- 
ledged by them without protest, 

A lukewarm interest in all her colonics. 
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amoLinting lo a willingness to rid herself of any 
that occasioned trouble or expense, still marked 
England*s policy. Her forces in the Orange 
River Sovereignty met with reverses at the hands 
of the natives, and when these foes at last ex- 
pressed a desire for peace the Government decided 
to withdraw from the colony aJtogether. 

The Orange River settlers were to a great 
extent British and pro-British, and many of 
them appealed to England to reconsider her 
policy. No attention was paid to them, and at 
a Convention at Bloemfontein in 1854 the 
British guaranteed the future independence of 
the country and its government, forbade the 
holding of slaves there^ and. as in the case of the 
Transvaal, offered to the new people the right to 
buy areas in the British colony, according liberal 
concessions in rhe matter of import duties as well. 

To the Orange Free State Great Britain gave 
a more positive declaration of independence than 
had been given to the Transvaal ; and the Free 
State people, a far more orderly and reasonable 
community than the Transvaal Boers, long 
remained in unbroken peace with their English 
neighbours, in spile of an untoward occurrence 
of great moment which happened in 1869, 
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The discovery of diamonds at Kimbcrlcy led 

[to counter claims for the territory in which they 

'crc found. The Free Stale claimed it, assertions 

[of ownership were also made by the Transvaal, 

F-a native chief, and a Gritjua half-breed named 

IWaterboer. The arbitrator agreed upon by all 

[except the Orange Free State was the Governor 

*f Natal, who, by reason of the mismanagement 

*f the cases for the other parties, decided in 

favour of Waterbocn Watcrbocr put himself 

inder British protection, and the Government 

■catcd a new colony with the territory, and 

railed it Griqualand. This is now a part of 

-Cape Colony. 

Later still, on fresh appeal, an English court 
decided that Waterbocr had no rights in the 
:asc. The Orange Free State, which had by far 
the best case, did not relinquish its claim, but 
accepted ^90,000 in satisfaction, and thus the 
incident was dosed without friction or lasting 
discontent 

In proof ihac the Boers of the Free State were 
superior to their neighbours in the Transvaal, 
James Brycc speaks of the Transvaal Dutch as 
more rude and uneducated than those of the 
>ce State, with no admixture of Etiglish blood, 
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and unaffected hy intercourse with the more 
civilised people of Cape Colony. 

Their love of indep*:ndence was accentuated by 
a tendency to discord. Their warlike spirit had 
produced a readiness to take up arms on slight 
occasion, and had degenerated into a fondness for 
predatory expeditions. They were constantly en- 
deavouring to extend their borders to the nortK, 
suid one party among them even attempted the 
capture of the Free State. Then came the Sand 
Kver Convention of 1852, already mentioned. 
and by iS6o their little governments had united 
Upon the basis of a common constitution called 
the '* Groudwet/' or fundamental law. 

Even after this they kept up frequent and 
savage wars with the natives, which were attended 
by fearful massacres on one side and savage 
retaliation on the other. They subjected still 
other natives to an enforced bondage hard to 
distinguish from slavery. They would pay no 
taxes, resorted to primitive modes of barter 
because of an almost general absence of money, 
and neither realised the capabilities of, nor 
benefited by, the makeshift they called a govern- 
ment. 

The treasury soon became empty^ and practi- 
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cally every Boer made his own pleasure his law. 
During this condition of their affairs they engaged 
in a disastrous war with a Kaffir chief, and were 
threatened with attack by the powerful Zulus. 
A British commissioner was sent to inquire into 
the condition of affairs there, and reported that 
a majority of the people desired annexation to 
Great Britain^ 

There were remonstrances and counter petitions, 
and the critics are at odds as to the justice of the 
British action, but what is undeniable is that 
the Boers submitted quietly to the change, and 
offi^rcd no resistance until order had been pro- 
duced out of the confusion into which they had 
^llcn. ThuSj in 1877, the Transvaal was annexed 
to Great Britain* 

Had the attention of the Government not been 
distracted by weightier affairs in Europe, the 
blunders which marked its subsequent dealings 
with this new colony could not have been tnade, 
and South Afi'ica would have been thus early 
liberated from the heritage of discord, disloyalty, 
and narrow peasant leadership with which nearly 
all its political parts had been cursed. However, 
the new English rulers missed their chance, and 
cvcntu^y magnified these evils* 
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As wc have si Mce found to our cost, they 
deJayed the establishment: of self-government 
which had been promised to their new subjects, 
and appointed a governor vi'holly unfitted for 
so delicate a task. They thcfi removed the 
two prime causes thit led the Boers to acquiesce 
in the change of rulership — they established a 
wise plan of government, restored order, and 
destroyed the power of those native tribes 
which had threatened the Boers with annihila- 
tion. 

Freed from their enemies, and disappointed in 
their new guajdians, the Transvaal Boers revolted^ 
and attacked the British troops, with the result 
that the battles of Laing's Neck and Majuba Hill 
wcrr recorded in the pages of history, and were 
fated to grow from the smallest of encounters to 
the most tremendous memories in the minds of 
both victors and vanquished. 

The British at that eventful period were 
wholly unprepared to fight, and the Boers were 
equally unable to match them if they had been 
ready; hut the Dutchmen won, and straightway 
fancied themselves in God's keeping, and uncon- 
querable. The British, on the other hand, 
magnified their own defeat in the light of what 
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their soldiers could have done had not their 
reirjforccments been calltd off. 

At the time that the Boers revolted the only 
British troops were small scattered detachments. 
jVftcr their defeats they gathered a force which 
tust have quicldy and for ever ended Boer 
;hief and misrule in Africa; but the home 
lovernment, under Gladstone, ordered an 
ii&ticc, and made a new treaty, March, 1881,^ 
ith the Boers, granting them self-government 
uiider British suzerainty. This was formally 
ratified in the following autumn* 

The Transvaal thus entered upon a new phase, 
&nd became a quasi-independent State under 
irish sovereignty, subject to British control in 
latters of foreign policy, to the passage of British 
'oops through it in time of war, and to the giving 
guarantees for the protection of the natives. It 
worth noting, as it will be to the end of the 
iptcr, that Great Britain did not vacate the 
tternal relation to these people and their State 
■hich it had declared at the outset, when the 
Great Trek " or secession of the Boers, took 

forty-five years before- 
The home Government resisted the inclination 
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to punish the Boers for their assaults upon its 
troops, because il was predicted that a racid war 
would break out all over South Africa if the 
Transvaal should be invaded. And yet we now 
see that this very magnanimity produced the 
conditions for such a war, or rather> for the 
destruction of British rule on that half continent, 
unless a subsequent resort to arms should restore 
unquestioned British supremacy. 

The petty victories at Laing's Neck and Majuba 
HiU so inflamed the vanity of the Boers, that in 
both the Dutch States and in the English colonics 
they ever afterwards boasted that one Boer was 
equal to ten or twenty English soldiers. 

Thus infatuated, and rendered more than ever 
ambitious by the sudden enrichment of the 
Transvaal consequent upon the discovery of gold^ 
and nursing an idle dream of one day conquering 
all South Africa, they treasured a project, based 
upon conspiracy and violenccj for ending British 
rule upon that soil- 

Their plan in its conception offered nothing 
to the world at large, but was wholly selfish, and 
unjust to all others concerned. Since it stood for 
organised opposition to the progress of Christen- 
dom, it became evident that the British must 
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embrace the next opportunity to assert themselves, 
land muEi do so with a blow more certainly decisive 
Sir Evelyn Wood could have struck had he 
[been allowed to advance his force in iS3i. 

After Majuba Hill the i55ue was not lucrely to 
tbc the coniirmance or finish of Boer independ- 
ence; upon it hung the preservation or the loss 
|of ail her South African colonics to Great Britain ! 
Unlike any other considerable body of colonists 
or cm-grants of European stock of whom we 
posess knowledge^ these Boers had markedly 
irctrogradcd. During the Ufetlmc of a generation 
ley had been cut off from the world, and, to a 
surprising extent, even from companionship with 
me another. They had existed without books, 
tvilhout contact with any of the intellectual or 
prc^ressive influences that move mankind, without 
schools, almost without money — a community of 
isolated families, each living wholly apart, and 
Yor itself, 

Perhips in the establishment of churches they 
appeared lo show progress, but it was merely in 
appearance, for these were in constant strife with 
out another- On the other hand, in individual 
valour, in love of independence^ and a degree of 
^liberty which trespassed upon licence^ and in their 
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c^erness co combine agamst a foe, they were 
believed to have Jost nothing. 

It 13 claimed that from the day of the restora- 
tion of their country to the Boers they CKhibited 
a very slight regard for their treaty obligations- 
Certainly they compelled the British to oppose 
their alms. They sought to extend their borders 
in three directions and, above all, to reach the sea. 
They planned the occupation of Mishonaland ; 
they entered Zululand and added three thousand 
square miles of it to their republic; and they 
invaded Bechuanaland and established there two 
petty governments which Great Britain caused 
them to abandon. 

During all this time they tried to secure 
a greater measure of independence, getting it in 
1884 by means of a new treaty. This bound 
them to make no alliance with any other Power, 
foreign or native^ excepting the Free State, and to 
forbid slavery in their republic. It gave them a 
** most favoured nation" clause, with provisions 
for the good treatment of foreigners living and 
trading in the Transvaal' 

As this new treaty did not actually repeat 



' Ai a meeting out of which grew ihe new Convention of 
1B84, the following conversation oceurted between Sir 
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Uie British declaration of suzerainty, the Boers 
lared it to be abandoned. The British replj^ 
this is that the Convention of 1881, which 
ierts their suzerainty, is not affected by the 
langcs of 1884,' which were made only in some 
the articles which follow that declaration* 
The Convention of 1884. is explicit as to its 
litations. It declares that " her Majesty has 
:n pleased to direct, and it is hereby declared, 
lat the following articles of a new Convention 
> - shall, when ratified by the Volksraad of the 
Lth African Republic, te subjtttuud for the 

fcrculct Robinson and Sir Evdyn Wood for the Crown, 
\A Mr, Krugcr for the Boers :— 

Sir H. RoBiNiov : Bi^tbic Annexation, hid Briiish subjects 
<oinpIi:ic [rccdom of trade tliroughom f Were ihcy on the 
same fooEing u citizens of the Transvaal I 

Mr. Krucra : They were on The lame fcming a& the 
\tn. There was not \\\z slightest ditFcreucc^ i;i accorJ- 
ice with the Sand Rix'cr Convention. 
Sir H- Roti-tsoK : I irust /on will not object to that 
^oclnving. 

Mr. Kftuc£K : No ; there \\\\\ be equal protecttckn for 
^jthidy. 

Sir Kvii.r« Wood : And cqua] privilege? ? 
Mr. Ki.ucB« '. We raalce no difference a? far a? burgher 
ktv ue coQcCTDcd* There taay, pcihap^ be wmc slighc 
rncc in the case of a young person who hu just come 
ro the country. 
' Sec Appendix, 
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orHcUs embodied in the Convention of August 3, 
1881." 

The contention of the Boers, therefore, is a mere 
qu'ibblc- They did not ask for the abandonment 
of the British right of suzerainty, and the subject 
was not mentioned in the meeting at which the 
Boera obtained the changes for which they asked. 
Moreover, the practical application of the suze- 
rainty, as shovm in the command that the Trans- 
vaal make no treaties with foreign Powers except 
through her Majesty's diplomatic and consular 
officers abroad) is renewed in Article 4 of the 
new Convention. 

Dn Theal says, in his Eliort history of South 
Africa, that at about this time the Boers held 
themselves to be treated by England in a manner 
both unfriendly and unjust. The delay in the 
transferring of Swaziland to the Transvaal, and 
the fina.1 bottling up of the republic by the 
British annexation of the land between Natal and 
the Portuguese possessions, were the chief acts of 
which the Boers complained. 

Re-established as a nation, a material change 
in their condition came with the discovery of gold 
in the Witwatersrand (white water s ridge) about 
i8Gj. 
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With the suddeji SnrEish of new settlers of 
European birth, and the enrichment of the Jitdc 
republic by lis taxes upon the new industry, have 
arisen the grievances of the Uitlanders, the project 
of rebellion on their part, the bungling raid by 
Jameson, and, finally, the effort of the British 
Government to assert that suzerainty, or overlord- 
ship, which it declares it has never surrendered. 

These very recent events are so fresh in the 
memory af the world that there is no need to 
retell their story here. What is more to the point 
is to state precisely the extent and nature of the 
complaints which the UJtlanders have lodged at 
the court of universal public opinion, against 
President Krugcr and his supporters. 

Since the Boers often drag in the great American 
Republic for purposes of comparison, it may be of 
interest to say that the case of the Uitlanders in 
the Transvaal in 1899. and that of the colonists 
in America tn 1776* are in truth very much alike, 
and, " no taxation without representation," once 
the cry of the misgoverned Transatlantic emi- 
grants, is now the watchword of the Uklanders. 

The revenue of the Transvaal has grown to 
more than ^{^4,000,000 from jf 178,000 in 1885, 
and thi^ ha^ been wholly due to the energy and 
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industry of the Uitlanders, They number three- 
quarters of the white population, and yet are 
governed by a parhamcnt elected by one-quarter 
—a body, moreover, which is coritrolled by a 
government that is pledged to withdraw their 
rights from them, As M. Rouliot, a Frenchman, 
who is President of the Chamber of Mines at 
Johannesburg, has declared, *'we are the most 
hcn.vily taxed community In the world though, 
we are the one that has least voice in the use of 
the funds it contributes." 

Furthermore, as Mr. Spencer Wilkinson sum- 
marises the situation in his digest of history 
called '' British Pohcy in South Africa," the 
Boer Government has broken its pledge to 
accord equal treatment to foreign settlers, by 
determinedly ^virhd^awing the right of represen- 
tation, by its concession of a monopoly for the 
sale of the dynamite used in the mines, by its 
unjust press law, and by its Aliens Expulsion Act, 
under which any foreigner can be expelled from 
the republic without trial, or proven guilt of any 
offence. 

The Boer Government has permitted the theft 
of three-quarters of a million pounds' worth of 
gold annually, it has connived at the sale of liquor 
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to the native mine labourers in contravention of 
its own laws, its agents have assaulted British 
cttizeiis, and murdered one without offering 
apology or reparation ; they have broken up an 
orderly meeting of Uitlanders ; and degraded 
their own courts of justice. To this list Mr, 
James Bryce adds these other grounds of 
complaint : — 

*' Thinking of South Africa as practically one 
country, they (the Uitlanders) complained that 
here, and here only, were they treated as aliens 
and inferiors. Food was incredibly dear because 
z high tariff had been imposed on imports. Water 
supply, police, and sanitation were all neglected. 
Not only was Dutch the official language, but m 
the public schools Dutch was the only medium of 
instruction, and English children were compelled 
to learn arithmetic, geography, and history out of 
Dutch text books. It was these abuses that dis- 
posed them to revolt against a government which 
(hey despised." 

It was in 1892 that they attempted the reason- 
able and pacific method of agitation by argument. 
They founded a National Union at Johannesburg 
and published a statement of their grievances in 
Dutch for circulation among the Boers. Next, 
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they held a public meeting, passed resolutions, 
and appointed a committee to wait upon President 
Kruger. It was to these gciidemen that the Boer 
leader said, "Cease holding public meetings and 
be satisRed ; go back to your people and tell them 
I shall never give them anything." 

Two years later, in 1894* thirteen thousand 
Uidanders signed a petition asking for the fran- 
chisc» and in 1895 thirty-eight thousand five 
hundred signed another, which was, like the firsts 
rejected hy the Volksraad. 

Then came that effort towards revolt which 
was frustrated by the impatient act of Dr. Jameson 
before the Uitlanders could secure arms ; and 
finally, after another two years of still growing 
discontent, began the efforts of the home Govern- 
ment to secure from President K.ruger such 
concessions as should establish fair business con- 
ditions, and a tolerable political status, for the 
persecuted majority of white residents in the 
republic. 

The conference and correspondence during 
1899 between Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Krugcr were mainly concerned with the British 
demand for a more just mode of meeting the 
Uitlanders' demand for citizens' rights in the 
Transvaal. 
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The law, as framed at fhe time the last treaty 
was made between the two countries, fixed 6vc 
years as the required term of residence ; but, with 
the inrush of foreigners upon the discovery of 
gold, the Boors enacted a new law» under which 
no person not a burgher, or a son of a burgher, 
could acquire full citizenship in less than fourteen 
years, or before the age of forty. 

At the beginning of the fourteen years he must 
renounce allegiance to his former cojntry, and 
declare himself a stjbjcct of the Transvaal ; and 
at the end of the fourteen years he was to have 
the right — not to a vote — but to ask for one at the 
hands of the Volksraad, which might then refuse 
ii. The Irue purpose of this law, as well as its 
injustice, are too apparent to need pointing out- 
Sir Alfred Mllncr asked for the re-enactment 
of the original law, in force when the Transvaal 
pledged itself to give every British resident " the 
enjoyment of all civil rights, and protection to 
their lives and property," President Kruger 
offered to submit a bill giving the franchise in 
seven years, two of which should be years of wait- 
ing, and five for the completion of naturalisation. 
The High Commissioner declined to accept 
terms which required a man to abandon his old 
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allegiance, and take a half-citixenship years before 
he could acquire full rights in the new country - 
The conference was broken ofF» and the Volksraad 
passed a law nominally requiring an enfranchise- 
ment term of seven years, but in reality prevent- 
ing the enfranchisemcnc of any Uitlanders who 
have lived in the Transvaal less than nine years. 

But the pith of the matter is outside of and far 
more important than this. It is that in this 
matter of the treatment of the foreign resident, 
the Transvaal Government and the Afrikander 
Bond — or union of the leading Boers all over 
South Africa — arc acting in concert- 

This Bond urges disloyalty to the British upon 
those citizens who arc of Dutch stock. It preaches 
an offensive policy ; it advocates the repudiation of 
British supremacy, and the prevention of redress to 
the Uitlanders until Great Britain his surrendered 
her rights. Thus one race is secretly pledged to 
drive the other out of South Africa, and this other 
race, the British, is forced (in the view of Sir 
Alfred Milner among others) to demonstrate its 
power and its justice by obtaining for the Uit- 
landcr the rights to which he is entitled. 

The strained relations between the Uitlanders 
and the Transvaal Boers, and the manifest dis- 
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inclination of President Krugcr to do anything 
towards remt^dying what was complained of, led 
to a conference between the High Commissioner, 
Sir Alfred Milncr, and President Kruger at 
Bloemfontcin, in the Free State. 

In May, 1899, Sir -\lfred Milner told the Presi- 
dent that if he would change his policy toward 
the Uitlanders before things got worse, and take 
^tcps to satisfy the reasonable ones among them, 
who were, after all, the great majority in his 
country, the independence of his republic would 
be strengthened, and it would be easier to settle 
other questions between the two Governments. 

The High Commissioner declared that no pro- 
posal he would make should threaten the control 
of the country by the burghers, but President 
Kruger showed no inclination to meet any of the 
offers made to him, except one bearing on the 
form of oath co be administered to intending 
citizens. 

Ac the second conference of these ambassadors 
of their respective countries the wily old Boer 
President took up much of the time with 
subjects not proposed to Sir Alfred Milner, or 
bearing upon those he broached. 

Thus he calked of a. recent petition of the 
xlv 
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British ill the Transvaal to the Queen as being 
bogus^ complained of the arrival of British troops 
in the British colonies near by, and declared th^t 
the proposition to grant the reiisonabic? recjiiests of 
the foreigners, who had made his cojntr/ what it 
is> would be worie thari annexation^ and would do 
away with the independence of hia country. 

He had the assurance to insist that the interests 
of foreigners in his State were sufficiently looked 
after by the second Volksraad, or Lower House 
of the Boer Parli men t — anincffective, ummportant> 
makeshift body, established solely to make a 
hollow pretence of granting a relief which it 
was powerless even to approach. 

The further sittings showed a tendency to be 
given up to rambling and desultory talks* Presi- 
dent Kru^er could not be held lo the statesman- 
like point of the High Commissioner, which was 
the reconstruction of the franchise laws, so as to 
give a measure of representation to foreigners by 
granting a vote upon a five years' residence. 

He talked of widely different things — settle- 
ment of the Jameson Raid indemnity, incorpora- 
tion of Swaziland, and arbitration. Sir Alfred 
Milner, on the other hand, hoped to crystallise 
his efforts into an attempt to get a franchise law 
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which wouid put the Uitlandcra in a direct way 
of settling all other grievances for thcm- 
sclves* 

Finally, on the fifth day, President Kruger 
produced a Reform Bill which had hut a faint 
resemblance to anything the High Commissioner 
had proposed. In this Bill it was provided that 
new-comers must register at once, give half a 
yirar's notice of intent to apply for naturalisation, 
which could be obtained in two year* thereafter, 
to be followed in five years by the right of 
suffr:^. 

This was unacceptable to Sir Alfred Milner, 
and nothing more fevourablc or final resulted 
from the conference. Autumn followed, the 
British began to move their troops nearer to the 
frontiers of the Free State and the Transvaalj and 
the Boers demanded their return to England. Ir* 
October they declared it to be their ultimatum 
that unless the troops were recalled they would 
resort to war. and thus they, who had been for 
years preparing for it by equipping themselves with 
modem weapons and the building of forts, began 
the fighting. It had been England's plan not to 
move a great force into Africa until it was needed, 
and to act upon the defensive until the large 
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body necessary for a speedy solution of the contest 
should arrive. This programme she maintaJned 
with excessive losses, especially of her officers, at 
Glencoe and Elandslaagte in mid-October, when 
the Boers forced the fighting on the Naral frontier. 
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THE DOER ULTIMATUM AND ARMAMENT 



W'AR became officially inevitable on the 
9th of October, 1899- Unofficiaily, it 
had been inevitable for nearly twenty years. 
During the whole of that period the Transvaal 
and the Free State Governments had been arming 
themselves, upon a scale entirely inconsistenE with 
any mere purpose of maintaining their position 
among South African Slates. They were iti no 
danger of aggression from their white neighbours, 
and they were already sufficiently armed to safe- 
guard them against native risings. 

The warlike preparations assumed, after the 
Jameson Raid, proportions which told all too 
plainly the end in vie^v. An enormous number 

" Thii srciion and Chapter VH., and the Summary oi 
^vtnii since the relief of Kijnbcrlcy, have been prepared in 
London, under ch* author's direction, a& hii ib^ence it 
the *eat ofwtr made it [mpoafible for him to consult the 
rc<:ordt, and gather the matcriil himself. 
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of field guns of the latest Krupp aiid Crcusot 
patterns, guns of position, such as the famous 
"Long Tom," Mauser rifles by ihe hundred 
thousand, and cartridges by tens of millions, were 
poured into Pretoria and Bloemfontein, mainly 
through the ordinary trade avenues of Cape 
Colony and Natal, 

The British Government took no notice of 
all this, though foreign residents in Johannes- 
burg knew perfectly well what was going on, and 
to thcnij at kast, it was no secret that, whc!i the 
time came, the Dutch Republics would strike a 
blow for independence. 

Still the British Government took no notice. 
Computations were made by the landrosts and 
field cornets 03 to the number of available fighting 
men, and it was openly stated that at least 60,000 
burghers, practically all mounted, could be put 
into the field. Why ? The decisive moment 
arrived, as has been stated^ on the 9th of October, 
when^ after months of shilly-shallying, the Boer 
Government presented to the British agent at 
Pretoria a document, which was described by Lord 
Salisbury as " an audacious defiance/' 

Although not in form an ultimatum as usually 
understood in diplomacy, it was so in effect- It 
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threw off every vestige of allegiance to tlic British 
crown ; it repudiated any right on the part of her 
Majcsty*s Government to interfere in the affairs of 
the Transvaal ; it complained of the massing of 
troops on the borders of the republic ; and it 
made the cool demand that the troops on the 
borders should be instantly withdrawn ; that 
all our reinforcements which had arrived since 
January ist, 1899 should be removed from South 
Africa within a reasonable time; and that her 
Majesty's troops then on the high seas should not 
be landed in any part of South Africa. 

** Failing a satisfactory answer to these demands 
before 5 p.m.," the message continued, " the 
Transvaal Government wiJl, with great regret, be 
compelled to regard the action of her Majesty's 
Government as a formal declaration of war, for 
the consequence of which it will not hold itself 
responsible. Any further movement of troops in 
the nearer direction of the Transvaal borders will 
also be regarded as a formal declaration of 
war." 

The British reply was brief and to the point. 
It merely announced that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had no further communication Co make to 
Mn Kruger at that moment. There was then in 
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Natal a total British force of about fourteen 
thousand men ; in Cape Colony there was only 
the ordinary garrison. Practically the whole of 
the British frontiers were undefended, and what 
this meant was perceived clearly enough, although 
too kte, when it was announced that the Orange 
Free State intended to throw in its lot with the 
Transvaal. 

Nothing was at that time accurately known as to 
the armaments of the Boers. All that the British 
Government seemed aware of was that the Boers 
had laid in an enormous store of artillery, and 
small arms, and ammunition. Nor was anything 
very clearly understood as to the disposition of 
the Boer forces. Mr. Kruger's chief complaint 
against Great Britain was that it had enormously 
increased its troops en the borders of Cape 
Colony and the two Republics, 

In point of fact, as we knew to our cost later, 
he himself, and hh brother President of the 
Orange Free State, had made far more extensive 
and aggressive pi-eparations for war on their 
sides of the frontier. Large camps had been 
fo:'mcd at Volksrnst and Sandspruit in Transvaal 
territory ; the Free SCaters had gathered strong 
forces at Harrismith ; and all wa5 in readiness to 
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:cupy Laing's Nek, and ih*: other passes through 
^^the Drakcrisberg mountaina. 
^B On the British side there was only the Natal 
^^Edd force of fourteen thousand men, while, on 
^Khe other frontiers at Klmbcrky and Mafeking, 
l^"there were only three thousand and two thousand 
five hundred respectively* E/cn then the British 
fovernment do not appear to have realised the 
:riousncs3 of the task before it. It was not until 
ic war had made some progress, and the sur- 
[Itingly large strength of the republican forces 
redeveloped, that the Government at home 
^^madc up its mind to anything like effective action, 
^H When, however, it did act. it made a show of 
^Bconsidcrable vigour. It decided to despatch to 
^^ South Africa, under General Sir Redvers Buller, 
^H a complete army corps of fifty thousand men. 
^■This corps was mobilised with great rapidity, and 
^Hin a very few days the troops were on the trans- 
^Hports and afloat. Divi^onal commands were given 
CO Lord Methuen^ Sir William Gatacre, and Sir 
Francis Clery. 

As time went on, and the fortunes of war 
went steadily against the British, measures were 
taken on a stilt vaster scale, and so important 
iWerc these that they ultimately rose to the dimcn- 
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sions of 2. supreme ImperiaJ effort, to averC a 
danger threatening the very existence of the 
Empi pe- 
lt is very interesting to trace the course of 
these stupendous operations. After the reverse 
of Nicholson's Nek on the night of October 
30-31, orders were given on a wholesale scale 
for the despatch of troops to the seat of war. 
Transports were engaged, a secoiid army corps 
was mobilised, and iti a very ^hort rime the great 
liners were conveying reinforcements with all 
speed southward. 

There canie, in fact, a continuous stream of 
steamers from the English ports right up to the 
middk of November, when the general military 
situation had become so critical that a fifth 
division for South Africa was constituted- The 
permanent service sections B and C of the Army 
Reserves were called up for permanent service ; 
and other arrangements were made for increasing 
the forces in the field on a substantial scale. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
campaign now began to assert itself. From all 
parts of the Empire came oifers of men and 
munitions. These, which had at first been but 
coldJy received by the War Officct were now 
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gladi/ accepted. Australia and Canada sent con- 
siderable contingents, while the lesser Colonies 
loyally contributed their share. 

So matters wenc on till the middle of December, 
when in one week three great disasters overtook 
the British arms. There was now seen such an 
outburst of martial and patrigtic feeling as had 
never been recorded in the history of thi; British 
Empire, It is hardly too much to say that every 
man of fighting age was only too anxious to go 
to the front- 
Taking advantage at last of the eagcrnesa ot 
the people to assert tlie supremacy of our arms, 
and defend the integrity of the Empire, Govern- 
ment made a number of calls upon the Volunteers 
and Yeomanry. Of the regulars a sixth division 
had already been sent out, and a seventh division, 
with further reinforcements of artillery, including 
a Howitzer Brigade, was ordered to proceed to 
South Africa without deky. Volunteers ;vcre 
called for from the MilitU> and it was decided 
to organise a special force from the Yeomanry, 
to consist of mounted infantry, certain to employ 
on the field of action all the quaUries which 
distinguish the rural classes in England, 

One of the most striking incidents of this 
Iv 
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exciting period was the way in which the City 
of Loadon came to rhe front- WitKSn a very 
few days a special corps called the City of London 
Imperil! Volui^leers was raised, the cost of their 
equipment being mainly borne by public sub- 
scriptions ; and again from Australia and Canada 
eager contingents were despatched, nuking the 
total number of men sent to the seat of war from 
England, India, and the Colonies, no less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand men. 

No such expedition had ever been undertaken by 
Englandj or> for the matter of that, by any other 
country. All this vast army, with its munitions, 
stores, medical service, and hospitals, had to be 
transported a distance of seven thousand niiles, 
and, although there were some blunders, and not 
a few scandals, this stupendous work was carried 
through with general smoothness and celerity, 

Finallyj the suprtrme command was accepted by 
Lord Roberts, who only a few hours before had 
received the news of the heroic death at Colenso 
of Lieut, the Hon, Frederick Roberts, his only 
son. 
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CHAPTER 1 



CAPETOWN TRANSFICUltED 



CAPETOWN wakes up every morning and 
rubs its eyes, and stares at itself like a man 
wlio sees himself after his hair has turned white 
overnight. It cannot recognise its own photo- 
graphs in these closing months of 1895- 

It used to be a humdrum little seaport capttiil, 
which only woke up when a steamer came in from 
London, but now it is so full of refugees that 
the pavements of its main thoroughfare arc more 
crowded than those of Regent Street at four 
o'clock on a summer afternoon- 
There are aaid to be sixty thousand refugees here 
from Joh:umesburg and Kimberley, and they have 
jumped the city up into the semblance of a western 
metropolis. 

One can sec that it must have been an interest- 
ing place before the war- It dings to the base of 
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a towering, nikcd rock, as the seaweed clutches 
the small boulders on the beach. Leive out the 
rock, and Capetown bears much resemblance to 
Galveston, Texas, or is a Httle like the European 
quarter cf Bonib:iy. 

But you cannot leave out the rock, which hangs 
in the sky at the end of every inland view. It is 
a mountaini with its top planed off like a table, 
and white clouds rolling over if as if the cloth was 
being laid ever so many times a day for meals for 
the gods of the Hottentots, who must have nothing 
else to do thill to eat, now that their worshippers 
have succumbed to the lead and the liquids of the 
v/hite. 

Before the war Capetown held a wonderful 
mixture of human contrasts — a few tliousanits of 
Mahommedan Malays in fezes, a few more thou- 
smds of English, and a still larger number of 
'* Cape people." who look like negroes, but arc 
a mixture of Dutch, Hottentots, and Bushmen. 
Dutch is generally heard in the capital, and the 
colony, because there are Jive Dutchmen to every 
four Englishmen here, and the Malays and negroes 
and their mixtures all think in Dutch, 

Ic is the lingo of the cabbies, newsboys, labour- 
ers, servants, street urchins, and of some minor 
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ofliciaK As a matter of fact, it is not really 
Dutch which these speak, but a hodge-podge of 
Dutch, Kaffir, Bush, and Hottentot words. 

Capetown's vehicles are like no others. Trains 
of waggons are pulled about by traaion ergines ; 
smaller loads go on fiat platforins upon low 
wheeb ; the country folk ride in two-wheeled, 
two-horse hooded carringcs called Cape carts, 
and the city folk use electric tranis and Cape 
hansoms. The tramcars fill the air with the 
clangour of gongs, and the grinding of wheels 
Against cLir%x3. But the hansoms arc fit to win a 
leather medal for droUness. They are made by 
somebody who once saw a real hansom, and then 
nearly forgot how it looked ^ '1 hey are bulky and 
low, and have curious tasaelled curtains in the 
windows. They are closed by flaps like old- 
fashioned cellar-doors, ard they are all nimed, as 
if they were yachts. 

The names arc painted on the curved sides of 
the roofs. '*Lily of KiUarney," *■ Alert," ** Des- 
patch/' ''Belle of the Cape," *' Cecil Rhodes." 
"Duke of Connaught" — these arc some of the 
names you read on them, and I am told that, 
presently, some cabbies will have rhe enterprise to 
rechristen their cabs " Glencoe '^ and " MafekJng." 
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More disrepjtable cabmen never were seen. They 
do not mind being in their sbirt-sleeves, or wearing 
umbrella-shaped hats, or dressing almost in rags 
for that matter, 

Capetown is somewhat free and easy, like a great 
many other English colonial towns. I found two 
negro chambermaids asleep on the ch^rs in my 
bedroom at the Grand Hotel this afternoon, I 
apol<^ised for disturbing them, but they begged 
me not to speak of it, as they were thoroughly 
rested. 

The shops outrank those you will find in many 
provincial cities of Great Britain- They show 
enormous stocks of goods from England, Germany, 
and America. As far as I can discover, the only 
home manufactures are matches, ice, and Cape 
tobacco. The commonest walking-sticks come 
from Germany, and even the neckties and collars 
are marked " made in London for , Cape- 
town,*' 

There are fortunes to be gathered here by the 
manufacture of necessaries, for labour is abundant, 
cheap, and tractable, and there is a half continent 
to supply — an English half continent, it will be, 
in a few weeks or months. 

Bur you find the slenderest variety of food, 
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because their agriculture is primitive, and the 
rmsing of delicacie3 has not been thought of. 
The cooks are eilher men who have failed at 
everything else, or women who turn a five-course 
dinner out of a frying-pan. Stopping at a first- 
das3 hotel reminds me of life on the Channel 
boats that run to St. Malo, but I think differently 
when I pay my bill, for the charges arc impressive- 
They expect a shilling for the risk of accepting a 
Bank of F.ngland £^ note- 

This is war time> and Capetown is the head- 
quarters of the British. It keeps step to the bugle 
and the drum, and nobody runs out of doors any 
longer to see soldiers on the march. The Volun- 
teers do most of the marching, as they are in 
camps near by ir the fields. 

When the Regulars and the Marines go to the 
front, they are rushed from the ships to the cars 
so quickly that paragraphs about them in the 
next day's papers attract more attention than the 
actual movements of the men. 

During several nights in October the railway 
station in this city was the most exciting spot on 
earth. The earlier trains had been fired on by the 
Boers, who had swarmed further and further south, 
and every night the train's journey was shortened, 
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until at last it ran no further north than De Aar, 
weU within the colony. 

To limit the crowds that came to see the troops 
off, threepence was charged for admission to the 
platform, and even then there was a crush worth 
going far to avoid- The carriages were filled with 
soldiers in khaki, ofHcers in civlliin attire, and 
hundreds of CapcBoys and KafHrs^ who were hired 
as transport helpers. 

Other officers, idle citiiens, wondering Maho- 
metans, and excited negresses formed the crowd 
that saw them depart. The Tommies kept quiet and 
smoked, while the Cape negroes sang and shouted, 
and the semi-savage Kaffirs chanted war songs and 
danced, maitily with their hips and stomachs, as 
performers do in the streets of Cairo exhibitions, 

I stopped and talked to a dozen of these Kaffirs. 
" Oh, I've heard de Queen," said one. ** She 
apoke to me, and I heard what she said. She said* 
* Boy, yoit better go to war ! * '* 

At this the whole dozen yelled a war-cry, and 
the song and dance were renewed. 

The supreme moment comes when the train 
starts. Then the Tommies leap to their feet, and 
thrust their hands out of the windows for a good- 
bye shake. 
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"Don't be too proud, sir," one of them called 
to mc. 

But nobcxiy Is too proud to shake good luck 
and a God-speed ro the soldier rushing to battle. 

Though I can hardly believe It myself, I saw 
smart officers of the finest English regiments 
shaking hands not only with the privates, but 
with the Kaffirs, as the train swung by. and the 
air was torn with shouts, and songs, and cheers. 

Whenever mare troops come in these scenes 
will be repeated, until the war ends. Where the 
troops are going each night few persons know, for 
though this is a British colony, every other man 
carries Boer blood, and is a possible sympathiser 
with the enemy. 

Therefore there is a strong censorship on gossip, 
as there is upon Press news. Whether the brave 
boys arc going to Natal, or straight north to Dc 
Aar ro one can guess, for the first part of each 
journey is the same 



CHAPTER II 



SIR ALFHED MILNHR S TRIALS 



THE View of Sir Alfred Milner as Governor 
of the British and not of the Dutch in this 
colony, and as a man whose house has becii over- 
run with Jingoes, and plotters against the peace of 
the colony, is not at all the view of him which has 
been adopted in Capetown, 

I have heard his position discussed by some of 
the most prominent men in private and public 
life, who have Jived there either since birth or 
since boyhood, and who are quite competent to 
pass judgment upon his relation to the colony- 

If Dutch citizens of the Cape arc displeased 
with the Governor, it is only becaiK? he is an 
Englishman, and has England at his back:. That 
is more than sufficient to anger a great percentage 
of them. But they arc no more displeased with 
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him now, than the English were six months after 
he came. 

The war was not brought about by him, but has 
been preparing for at least twenty ycara- During 
that period the loyal English here and in Natal 
have al times fdt that they could not endure their 
trials* at times that the home Government was 
never going to rescue them or itself from the 
rapidly-growing tendencies of a most dangerous 
situation. 

It has been all along a condition in which part 
of the population was loyal, and the other part 
iwas planning an Afrikander empire wherein the 
rBritish, already despised, were to have no voice or 
'en resting place. When Sir Alfred Milner first 
[came to take this most thankless post, it was with 
ic leading men of the Afrikander party that he 
It so much of his time as to cause the English 
feel that he was being hoodwinked, and that 
fence again there had come to them a High Com- 
missioner who would tide over a long term of 
office without mending the condition of aiFairs. 
They knew that in such a case the irreconcilable 
lutch of the entire half continent would still 
further arm and equip themselves for rebellion, 
while the loyal British would remain helpless 
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under more and more insufTcrable insult ant 
abuse, unarmed in the Dutch States, and im- 
potent in their o^vn largest colony. 

President Kruger fancied that Sir Alfred was 
neither Governor of the Dutch nor of the 
English, but was a plaything of the cunning 
Government at Pretoria, 

A now famous speech of the Dutch President 
puts his views as pithily as words can express 
them. Kruger has lost the thumh of his left 
hand, and telling this story he used the four 
remaining fingers of that hand to emphasise his 
words :— 

" First," said he, holding his right hand little 
finger with his left hand, *' there was Bartle Frere 
— psst ! I got the best of him" ; with that he 
doubled that finger down. '^Then/' said he, 
taking hold of the next finger^ ** there was Ros- 
mead. Psst! I got the best of him/* and he 
turned that finger down- "Next came Loch, 
Psst ! I got the best of him. And then came 
Rosmead again. Psst ! he was nothing, no more 
than before. And now," he said, pretending to 
be going to turn down his missing thumb as he 
had bent his fingers, ** here is Milncr. Ach, 
Gott I dar is oicht ! " (there is nothing I). 
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Thus wc sec that at the outset, when the Eng- 
lish feared that the Dutch were bewitching the 
Governor with their pretensions of loyahy and 
promises of reform^ the Dutch were quite as well 
satisfied that, if he was not their Governor, he 
was at least not to be feared by them. 

About this time, an American, a conspicuous 
member of this community, returned from a 
visit to the country, where he met the Governor, 
and hearing a group of Englishmen complaining 
of this new disappointment, broke out with this 
comment : — 

" He's pumping the other side dry, I tell you. 
I met him and spent an afternoon with him, and 
when wc parted I got to thinking over what had 
been said on both sides, and I discovered that I 
had told him everything I kiiew, and he had told 
me Jimhing. He pumped me dry, and I tell you 
all now that when you see him with Hofmryr, 
and Schreiner, and all the rest of those fellows, he 
is simply doing to them what he did to me, and 
what he wilt do to you when your turn comes. 
He is pumping both aides dryn'* 

That view of the new Governor, so fresh at 
the time, has now come to be regarded as pro- 
phetic, for when Sir Alfred had heard everything 
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that could be Cold him by the Dutch Icadera^ he 
began the same process with the English. He 
did not drop the Dutch^ or quarrel with them, 
nor has he done so yet- To judge him by his 
public conduct, he seems to have tikcn mental 
notes of all that he heard from either side, and 
to have compared, and examined, and tried co 
balance, the two views of the situation. 

At last he came to a decision, slowly, calmly, 
aiid withjudicial deliberation. 

What he learned, and why he believed the 
situation in the Transvaal required immediate 
relief, the people of England do not know, and 
can hardly imagine, if what is told me bj' the 
most responsible and best informed Englishmen 
ir this colony is true. 

Again, if what they say is to any extent 
true, for all tell of precisely the same state of 
affairs, then Sir Alfred MJIner is at once worthy 
of the ejctremesi sympathy and the utmost admira- 
tion. He has been placed in a position in which 
he has been debarred from making public in his 
own country those facts which weighed most 
heavily in the formation of his opinion* 

The publication of such facts could have done 
nothing but increase the evils of the sjtoation 
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hcre> and perhaps put a match to eKpJosives whicK 
thus far, thanks to his diplomacyj were still at rest. 
As it IS he is no longer criticised by any English- 
nicri, and if the Afrikander dementis dlssatislleJ^ 
ic is a condition not to their credit as British sub- 
jects. As Gov<;rnor he '* pumped everybodj' dry/' 
and now as High Commissioner he is acting 
devotedly for the best interests of the Crown- 

1 have had the good fortune to pay my respects 
ro Sir Alfred Milnerat Government House during 
a visit which was necessarily brief, because he is 
working sixteen hours a day- He shows the 
consequence of his toil in a face and frame so 
thinned that his friends in London would scarcely 
know him. Care, too, has written its lines deeply 
on his countenance. He makes such an impression 
upon a visitor^ that not even a Little Englandcr 
who saw him here could carry criticism very far 
in writing of him afterwards. 

His modesty is his most remarkable character- 
istic, and next to that, I think, one notices his 
carnesCiicss, and the degree to which his mind is 
concentrated upon the situation around him. In 
the play of his features and voice there is great 
evidence of kindliness and sympathy. These, 
with a modicum of humour thrown in, are the 
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chief ingredients in what is called tact, so that 
you cannot see him, taJk to him, or be with him 
without feeling that since diplomacy has failed to 
relieve the tension here, and war has followed, it 
cannot have been the fault of so gentle, so self- 
possessed, so calm a man. 

I have also seen Sir Forestier Walker at his 
desk in a bare room of the old Dutch ** castle" or 
fort, and have enjoyed that visit, for he is a man 
of the frankest and moat aifable nature. 

Both the civil and the military leaders are of one 
type — tall, slender, strong, and wiry men» whose 
youth resists their years, aiid who take so much of 
the burden of the moment on their own shoulders, 
that all who are under them work cheerfully and 
with a wilL 



CHAPTER III 



BRAVE OFFICERS AMD RICH aPFUGEfiS 



ON evei^ ship that arrives in Capetown 
from the north are many British officers. 
Some bring a dozen or twenty ; others as 
many as fifty. They are the pick and flower of 
Englishmen. Most of them are young men, in 
the late twenties and early thirties, bearing 
distinguished names, exhibiting the long, refined 
fatxs of the British aristocracy, carrying themselves 
at once like dandies and like athletes. 

The one strange thing aboat them is that 
nobody is sending them here, and they do not 
know to what part of the seat of war they arc 
bound, or what they are going to do. They only 
know that they could not keep away. They arc 
here to sec what they call " the fun." It is a war 
against bushwhackers, guerillas, and sharpshooters, 
in which a far greater proportion of officers than 
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men arc certain to be killed, but that does not 
matter to thenip The first accounts of" skirmishes 
they read after they have landed tell of the special 
dangers which they have to face. Apparently 
the manner in which the enemy reveals its presence 
among the hills out Natal way is by the dropping 
of an officer from his saddle, or in his tracks, as he 
pushes ahead of his men. What of that ? It is 
part of ** the fun^" they say. 

These fine young fellows have come during 
their leave of absence, which has been well earned 
by active service in disagreeable climates, in lonely 
garrison posts, in the Sudan, or on the Indian 
frontier. One who came out with me has given 
up a billet for which he had long been striving, 
and which was offered to him just as he had 
determined to come here and do a little fighting 
for variety. Another of my companions on the 
voyage was starting fully equipped to make ti 
tour of the world, but this eicircment proved 
more attractive, A third officer on the same ship 
arrived in England to sec his people, from whom 
he had long been separated ; he got, however, no 
further thin London, and only stayed four days 
when he caught the spirit of his comrades and 
bolted for South Africa. On another ship was a 
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young man with an income of j^ 40,000 a year 
who was just about to be married, but instead of 
taking his bride to St, George's, he asked her down 
to Waterloo to see him off for Durban. 

I watched these men on shipboard during 
seventeen days. They were up at six o'clock 
every morning, running so many dozen times 
round the deck in slippers and pyjamas in order 
to keep themselves in good condition, then 
plunging into a cold bath, and coming back to the 
deck again in flannels, as fresh and blooming as 
new-cut flowers. All day they read about South 
Africa in the Jittle libraries tliey had brought along 
with them, and which they exchanged for similar 
books that other men had brought on board. 
They were, emphatically, the best of Englishmen 
— wide-awake, well-informed, proud, polished, 
polite, considerate, and abounding with animal 
health and high spirits. 

The more I saw of them the more I resented 
all that we hear about various fanatical people on 
earth who are celebrated for not being afraid to 
die — the Sudan den'ishes, the atolid Turks, the 
pilfering Albanians, and now, last of all, these 
wooden-headed Boers, Of some of these we arc 
told that they welcome death, of others that they 
believe them&clvcs in God's special care. 
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And what of these English ? Are they afraid to 
die ? Who woald say such a thing — or think it 
for a moment — of these splendid fellows who have 
led England's ranks against every fanatic on earth 
except the Turk? They arc as ready to die as 
any men, artd they rank above their foes as towers 
rise above the lowly grass, because they risk their 
lives with a full knowledge of what they are doing, 
and because in risking themselves they risk the 
most enviable lot of which any man can boast. 

The incomes and homes, the wives and sisters, 
the companions and sports and clubs of these men^ 
the comforts and the luxuries with which they can 
surround themselves whenever they will, are ties 
which must make life dearer to them than the 
bare, hard lot of most of Che poor wretches whom 
historians and poets have glorified for not fearing 
death ; but every one of those, I honestly believe, 
fears it more than these splendid, dashing fellows, 
who keep on carving empires out of the map of 
the world to swell the British Empire. 

"Been to Government House?" I asked ore 
of these men yesterday, ' 

** No," said he, "and I'm rot going. I am 
afraid they might send me somewhere out of the 
thick of things, I don't want them to know I'm 
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here, Tm going to wherever it*fi liveliest. Til 
be certain to find somcbodjr under whom 1 have 
served^ or with whom I have fought, and so I'll 
sec the best of it/' 

And that was the man who told me that out 
of R hundred men with whom he studied for the 
service seventy-five ore dead already — fifteen of 
illnesses, and sixty of bullet wounds and spear 
thrusts ! 

It is disgusting to leave these men, and turn 
into any one of the Capetown hotels to find your- 
self surrounded by the rich refugees from Johannes- 
burg, and to hear them cry like children as they 
tell you what they will lose if the British do not 
hurry up and take the Transvaal, before the Boers 
destroy Johannesburg. 

In their dismay they actually weep over thrir 
plates at dinner, and half-strangle themselves by 
sobbing as they drink their whisky at bed-time. 
The Mount Nelson, the Queen's, and the Grand 
Hotels are all full of these merchants and million- 
aires, faring on the fat of the land, idle, loafing 
all of every day, and discussing what per cent, of 
their losses the British Government will pay when 
they put in their claims at the end of the war. 

Some came here as clerks, some as labourers in 
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the mines, and some are merchants who brought 
£iQ worth of goods out from Birmingham a 
dozen years ago. They tell you that they have 
left ^100,000 worth, or ^80,000 worth of goods 
In their shop, and that altogether jr35,ooo,ooo is 
in danger of destruction In Johannesburg. 

*' Oh, mine Got ! " one has just been saying to 
mc ; "I canM ddl how much I shall lose by dis 
peetness. I shpeak mit much feeling, my frent. 
Blease excoose me grying. Vot do you dinlc? 
Do you dink 1 can git back dirty-drec per cent, 
of vot 1 lose from di? British Government ? Oh, 
Got ! den I Jose £60,000 — ain'd it derrible ? " 

They are pulling their long faces all over the 
place, and shedding their tears wherever you meet 
them. It is enough to make a statue ill to have 
to hear and see them and move among them. 
Why don*t they equip a regiment of rough-riders 
or make up a battalion of volunteers among them- 
selves ? Why don't they Sght? The war has 
jeopardised their properly, and thty hu.ve a keener 
interest in it than any Tommy, or any officer now 
at the front- How can they see the cream and 
flower of English manhood rushing down here to 
spill its precious blood for them, and never feel a 
blush of shame, or a pang of any emotion except 
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grief over personal losses which will still leave 
many of them rich ? 

Really, Capetown is a wonderful place. It is 
worth the journey to sec the streets blocked by 
able young men, and the hotels crowded by rich 
refugees, while each night's train takes out the 
fearless gentlemen who are deliberately risking 
not only their lives but more of worldly advantage 
than can ever come to these skulkers, who cling 
to the shelter of England's guns, and weep while 
they wait for men to die, that they may rush up to 
the British Treasury with their claims. 

If the exhibition these refugees are making in 
Capetown were as important as it is conspicuous, 
one would think the Englishmen in charge here 
would drop the contest where it is, and go home 
in disgust. But it is only a phase of a side isstie, 
quice apart from the principle at stake. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE BOER AT HOME 



A GERMAN correspondent took mc aside in 
the City Club one day and said:**'you 
see, Che Boers have been playing us all for fools. 
They have allowed the world to believe that they 
can only fight behind rocks, and while the British 
acted on this belit^f thf^y have tome right out in 
the open and given them a huge surprise, holding 
up Kiniberley and cutting off all communication 
with it, besides capturing trains^ destroying 
bridges, and all the rest," 

Almost as he spoke out of his dense ignorance, 
an American born in Natal, and now a man of 
wealth and position in South Africa, drifted to 
our group and told us his very different opinion 
of the enemy. 

" The British talk about keeping on the 
defensive until their whole force is in position in 
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December; but, mark my words, it will all be 
over before then. I was born among the Boers, 
] speak their language. 1 have hunted with them, 
seen them m war, been intimate with them In all 
the States and colonics, and I telJ you they will 
not hold out. They are fanatics, but their 
fanaticism goes only so far. l*hey have never 
seen more than a thousand British in war^ and 
these they have potted at from behind rocks 
while the British were wholly exposed. 

*'They fancy this is to be always the rule. I 
can cite you instances in several wars with 
natives, where the Botrs absolutely refused to 
occupy fwsitions of danger. They want to kill, 
but do not at all relish being killed. They are 
so closely related, and so much inter-marricd, 
that the killing of a Boer makes mourning in 
forty families. The killing of forty Boers would 
practically put the whole Transvaal in mourning, 

'• I will predict within a very little what is 
going to happen. To begin with, they detest 
discipline, and always dispute with their leaders. 
Every man who knows them wilt tell you that 
even when they make up a hunting party they 
waste the best time of the day arguing over every 
plan that is proposed- Englishmen who hunt 
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with them have learned to 3ay to them, ' You stay 
here and talk ic out, we are going in such a 
direction/ and then they go off, and leave the 
Boers to foUow them. In war they will want to 
argue every plan that is prop05ed, and they will 
rapidly grow more and more discontented. 

"Their habit is for each Boer to look out for 
himself. All are farmers, and every man in the 
field has left his aiTairs with no one in charge. 
They are not professional soldiers like the 
British, they are not willing to die like the 
British, they are not paid like the British, By 
and by they will begin to go home. They will 
say Ihat they must look after their farms, and 
when they decide to do so, nothing can stop 
them. 

"I passed through the Transvaal a few days 
ago, and I had two remarkable conversations 
which go to show how peculiar the Boers are. 
The first was with a man who had been sent 
to a Boer house to collect some taxes that were 
long overdue. He rode up to the house, called 
out the head of the family, and stated his errand. 
The Boer turned on his heel and went indoors 
at once. Presently he came out again with his 
loaded gun. 
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*"See here/ said he, ' I own this house and all 
the land as far as you can see around you. It 
is mine, I am king here. You go b^ck and 
tell Paul Kruger that if he sends another man 
iiere for that five pounds of taxes I wilt kill 
the man. Aa for you, if you say any more about 
it I will shoot you/ 

"My second talk was with a field cornet, whom 
I chanced to meet. Said he, ' They are talking of 
goirg to war with the English. Well, my people 
ftll hate the damned English, but they are not 
satisfied with the way things are going. They 
tell nic that they hear that Oom Paul is rich ; 
that he rides \n a carriage, and does no work. 
They say they are poor and arc getting nothing 
out of the Government stealings, and that if they 
arc aeoC to war Kruger had better look out, or 
they may come with their guns and ask hlni to 
divide with them I ' *' 

" 1 want to see the Boers," said I, '* I think of 
going to StcUcnbosch to sec them in their homes- 
Is that a good place to test ? " 

■* No- You might as well go to Piccadilly Circus 
to see the English farmer or the Scotch High- 
lander. The Boers in Cape Colony are so very 
(U^erenC from those in the Transvaal tiiat wc 
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never call them Boers, We speak of them as 
Afrikanders. They are one hjndred years ahead 
of the Transvaal Boer. They are refined. They 
have schools and colleges. They have never been 
fur or long removed from civilisalion and the 
English. You will get very wrong ideas if you 
go and see the Cape Dutch and write them up as 
Bocra. 

"Would you like me to describe a Transvaal 
Boer home and family? Very well, I know them 
nearly all^ and have stopped with scores of" them, 
for they are kindly and hospitable, except when 
their animosities are aroused, A Boer house is a 
building made of brick and roofed with zinc. It 
is divided into two rooms, with a wing or lean-to 
at the baclc. That wing is the kitchen where the 
KafHr girl works. The other two rooms arc the 
bedroom and the living-room. The sleeping room 
has as many beds as arc required — usually a large 
one for the man and wife, and another for the 
children. Often you will see the children's bed 
pushed Ltnder that of the parents. The living- 
room contains a long table and some chairs, seated 
and backed with strips of leather There will be 
another, smaller tabic, covered with American oil- 
cloth, on which the frau keeps her simple treasures. 
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These and some pictures, pinned up without 
frames, are the only ornaments, and a sort of 
settee with a seat made of leather strips completes 
the furniture. 

'* There miy sometimes be a harmonium in 
the corner of the room, and if you can play any 
simple tunes the whole family will dance as long 
as you like to play. For books there is certain to 
be a bible, and there wilJ be a prayer-book if they 
can afford it. They arc religious, you know; 
thit is, they go to churchy and are fond of think- 
ing themselves in God's keeping, but they never 
let religion interfere with business. At a horse 
trade they wUi cheat the back teeth out of your 
head. 

"You have heard that they sleep in their 
clothe ? Well, the man takes off his coat and 
waistcoat, and sleeps in whatever else he lias on- 
The wife drops off an outer skirt, perhaps, before 
she gets into bed^ Of late extra rooms have been 
added to the houses of the better class Boera ; but 
in the old style, typical, two-roomed house, who- 
ever stops overnight must sleep with the old folks 
or children. When you sleep with the old folks 
the husband always takes the middle of the 
bed. 
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"A story, which 1 tiiowis true, is told of Bishop 
Merritnan. He was once entertained in this way, 
and when he woke in the mormng he found that 
the Boer had crept out to look after his cattle. 
He gave one ghnce at his sleeping compamon, 
and dropped out of bed a3 quickly as if he had 
been thrown out, 

"As to any signs of their ablutions, you will 
seldom see a Boer with a clean face. One of them 
has written to a Capetown relative that his people 
will not wash until they have driven the British 
into the sea. That sounds impressive, but will 
not entail much hardship upon his people. 

" They tell a story about Paul Kruger's ' polish ' 
after he had been to London and seen the Queen 
and Mr. Gladstone, It is not a true talc, but ic 
might easily be true of the average Boer, The 
story goes that when Kruger came homej and was 
about to get into bed, his wife came in and saw 
him dressed in a suit of pyjamas, ' Paul ! * she 
exclaimed, 'what are you doing with those 
English fool clothes ? Take them off and put 
on your trousers^ and go to bed like an honest 
burgher/ 

"As to their intelligence, you know the very 
old story of the Englishman who was walking 
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through Cape Colony, and was warned never to 
say- he was English in any house where he was 
asking for a meal. He always said he was * from 
Yorkshire,* and was handsomely treated, I don't 
know whether that is true or not, but it is not 
an exaggerated illustration, 

"A leading Boer told mc the other day that 
his countrymen would not stop until they have 
driven the English into Table Bay. ' And then/ 
said he, ' we shall go on and capture England.' 

'" * How can you do that without ships ? ' I 
asked him. 

"*Oh," he replied, * how did Moses get the 
children of Israel across the Red Sea ? They did 
not need any ships. Just in the same fashion God 
will find a way for us.' 

''Another Boer who was talking of England^ 
said to me, ' I suppose you can see England 
from Capetown, can't you?'" 

Finally, my friend closed his remarks by saying 
that it was impossible to give mc a clear idea of 
the Boers in such a short talk. He cautioned me 
to recollect that there are the Dutch Jn Cape 
Colony, who are one hundred years ahead of the 
better-class Dutch who live in houses in the 
Transvaal. 
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" These," he aaid, " arc the ones about whom I 
have been speaking. But these, in turn, are far 
ahead of the Boers who move north and south 
with their cattle every year, and live at least a part 
of the time in tents." 



CHAPTER V 



IDLERS AVD MILLIONAIRES 



THE refugees, by whom London had dealt 
so generously, formed the most conspicuous 
feature of every landscape iti Ojietown. 

The people of the city went about their busi- 
nessj and were doing many times more of It than 
they ever had done before ; but they made scarcely 
any show, they were so outnumbered on all sides 
by the refugcca, These, having nothing else to do, 
lined tbc pavements, blocked the shop doors, and 
formed living walls round the open spaces where 
Volunteers seemed to be for ever drilling. 

Worry breeds worry, and a week ago the 
authorities were so anxious lest they might have 
trouble with the disloyal Dutch subjects of tbc 
Queen, that they went further, and borrowed 
trouble by auticipatmg possible desperation among 
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the strangers when the time came that all should 
have spent the little money they possesSp 

The police had orders not ro allow pedestrians 
to loiter m the streets, and it was a difficult 
matter to live in the city, because one could not 
wait for a tramcar, or stop to shake hands with a 
friend, without being ordered by a policeman to 
move on. Such zeal was too excessive to last^ and 
soon the crowds were allowed to stand about as 
they pleased. 

There were thousands of these refugees- They 
appeared to be all men, because the women were 
kept in their lodgings and the buildings allotted 
to them, looking after their children. 

It was the men only who were crowding the 
streets, mainly young fellows who were miners In 
Johannesburg before they were expelled* They 
used to cam as much as £i^ a month, out ot 
which the majority spent no more than £^ for 
living- They are so generally thrifty that large 
numbers went to England every year, and those 
who did not dissipate their savings in this manner 
accumulated tidy sums in the bank. Among them 
were Americans, Australians, English, and other 
Europeans, but the great majority were what we 
call Anglo-Saxons, 
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Scores of hard characters hai come herewith 
them, and thej* may give trouble when the pinch 
comes ; but they had not dojie much mischief yet. 

The banks now displayed warnings to customers 
not to leave their money on the counters, as 
several sums had been snatched by thieves, and 
once in a while there was a commotion in the 
streets over the enterprise of a pickpocket ; but 
South African mining crowds have always been 
quite orderly, and they arc likely to keep their 
good name. 

Some of the most unruly Uitlandcrs in the 
Transvaal, many of whom were released from the 
giols, were rumoured to have been landed at 
Delagoa Bay^ penniless and hungry, and to have 
set that little place in a panic of fright, but that 
class had not reached Capetown. 

The air vibrated with pitiful stories tnid by the 
refugees of their trials on the way to British pro- 
tection. Men had been driven away from the 
bedsides of dying children ; enceinte women had 
been hustled out of the Transvaal along with the 
strongest ; Boers had slapped the faces of women 
refugees for complaining of ill-treatment, and 
thousands of men and women had been obliged to 
carry all their goods for miles, where the metaU of 
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the railway ^xrc torn up near the Orange Free 
State border. 

The theme of the moment was Boer outrages \ 
but this was natural under che drcumstanceSj and 
whilt: many of the stories were true, many others 
were neither quite true nor quite fdse. We arc 
fighting the Boer, and since he has chosen to resort 
to war, it will be enough for him if he is served 
with the best fighting that England knows how to 
give him. 

At a meeting of the ofRcials of the city it was 
agreed that several hundreds of these idle men 
should be offered work at recUiming land, at rail- 
way building elsewhere in the colony* at making 
macadam for roads and streets, and at other 
labour, much of it being forced, in order to give 
self-support to those who are eager to work and 
unwilling to take charity. 

It was not a moment too early to begin pro- 
viding this relief for the men. The women, who 
seemed to be generally in greater distress, were 
in the care of the Ladies' Rclitf Committee, 
a very energetic and enthusiastic body. Over all 
was the gigantic I^rd Mayor *s Fund, which had 
been very little drawn upon as yet. How far it 
would go, and what would happen when all the 
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refugees were perniless, time alone could disclose. 
There were men in Capetown who pulled very 
long faces when this subject was discussed, and 
some who said frankly that they expected a period 
of lawlessness to end the extraordinary situation. 

In the meantime, it had to be remembered that 
there was a class of millionaire refugees whose lot 
"WBs very unlike that of these idlers in the streets. 
;So very many millionaires have been pointed out 
to me that I suspect the term is quite an elastic 
one, which takes in everybody who can afford to 
pay from a pound to two pounds a day at the 
best hotels in the city. Some few were un- 
doubtedly very rich, and arc even famous for 
their successes on the Rand, 

When I think of these fortunate folk, two very 
pleasant pictures rise before my memory. One is 
a scene at the Queen's Hotel, down on the bay, 
where flowers and grass meet the dark green sea. 
The moon hangs like a brilliant ball amid a 
myriad brighter stars and planets than we of the 
fiorth ever see, and all their beams concentrate 
upon a well ordered garden, on whose paths the 
so-called millionaires stroll after dinner. 

The men smoke, and the ladies in stylish gowns 
parade to and fro, laughing and chatting as if 
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there were no war that had made them all exiles 
from their former land, and luxurious homes, A 
great many here arc Hebrews. 

The next scene is at the Mount Nelson Hoteh 
It is dinner time. A grand dining-halL sparkling 
with plate and crystal, and set with snowy table 
linen, contains sixty or seventy persons in ultra- 
fashionable attire. The ladies arc in dk&lkt4 
dresses, and gems flash upon their necks and 
bodices. Musicians play to them from a gallery 
at one end of the hall^ and Swiss waiters serve 
them with the delicacies of the London market^ 
brought here in refrigerators by the ships of the 
Castle line. 

The talk is of the opera, the play, the day's 
drive or sail Nothing that can be imE^incd 
could be in stronger contrast with what we think of 
refugees, than the luxury and calm of such scene. 

Some of those present here are Englishmen and 
Americans, but many arc of that persuasion which 
once cut so important a figure in the Rand, who 
were then, apparently, able to enjoy the society 
and companionship of all the others. To such a 
man I one day expressed a rather slighting opinion 
of Johannesburg. Tears came to his eyes, and 
his voice thickened. 
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"1 am a Cherman," said he, *'und I haf lived 
in Englard, but what do I care for such placis if 
1 can live in Johannesburg. That ia dc finest 
^ace in dis vorld, vhere ve hef de best soziety, de 
iJuflicst homes, de most wJrtuous people, und dc 
Ihibbiest dimes vot it is bossible to imachin. 
[Shall 1 give you a picture of von home in 
I Johanresbirg ? 

'*Vcil, it is efcning, und der friends of de 
family have come to de droring-room from a 
■dinner vhich you cafi't beat for a sovereign a head 
^in London. Dere is music by our daughters^ and 
iTon of Vm is singing. Ve can*t haf Patti every 
flight, but you hear the sweetest voices und der 
[Joveliest songs, und indellect is not missing. 

"Over in a corner a man speaks, berhaps, a 
leeile astronomy, vhile all ofer der room men and 
vimmcn are discussing der latest literary dopics* 
Und, peside all dot, in a small room in der baclc 
of der houscj a few friends amuse dcmselvcs mit 
I cards." 

The more I think of that finished picture of 
"de best soziety and most wircuous beople," the 
more I am astonished that we do not see a corps 
of millionaires arming and rushing north to wrest 
their little paradise from the Boers. 



CHAPTER VI 



CLIMATE AND KAFFIRS 



TO be perfectly happy In November anywhere 
between the Cape and the Zambesi, the 
traveller should take a fig-leaf for a daytime 
costume^ and a Laplander's suit of furs for ihe 
night. 

I take off all that the law allows every day, and 
then gisp in the shade of my tert, but at night I 
do myself up in a lambswool wrapper, two ordinary 
blankets, and a steamer mg, and lie down to listen 
to the rattle of my teeth, until the sun begins to 
bla2e through the canvas at daybreak. We who 
arc al the headquarters at De Aar are having what 
the tradesmen would call a choice line of selected 
weather, every known kind coming in each 
twenty-four hours, and aJl served to us ir whole^ 
sale lots. 

Often half a dozen sorts and degrees get mixed 
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up. At such times wc have a blistering sunshine 
with an Antarctic breeze blowirg through it. Then 
on the top of that comes a Sudanese sandstorm 
made up of whirls thit obscure the sun, and play 
the mischief with the camp, lifting up the skirts 
of the tents, and coating everything red. 

In one of these whirls you can lay a clean white 
handkerchief between two overcoats, and when you 
take it out it will look as if it had been soaked in 
beef-tea. After the dust whirl comes a tropical 
thunder shower, at the end of which the sun sets 
with a splendour no painter would dare try to 
put on canvas. As for the eiFect of the climiire 
on man, it is rot fair to say it is healthy, and let it 
go at that. If I may judge from this part of 
Cape Colony in November, it actually beats 
Colorado, in the Ujiited States, 

To go to Colorado you must be a millionaire 
with only one lung, and you must keep your lung, 
and part with your million. But here the rule is 
to come pennile3s. with no lungs. Thus esta- 
blished, you develop new lungs, and become a 
milhonaire. All the African miJUonaires started 
with neither money nor respiratory organs, and 
are now the most energetic, able-bodied men of 
business alive. Paul Kruger is an exception- He 
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is having bad luck. But he bcgaa unfairly wich 
sound lungs, 

Wc arc on the edge of the Karroo Desert. It 
IS a trace which looks like a rubbish-shooting 
ground of imperial size. It is cvcry'wherc rolling, 
and framed by gre:Lt hills, except where the billows 
of baked and stony earth take the form of kopjes, 
(called ** copples''), or small hills. The entire 
country is about equally spotted with small stones 
and little dry tufts of vegetation, mainly sage 
bruj^h. The!^e arc so bare and dry that tht^y look 
like roots. The barren watercourses torture little 
trees to grow beside them, and these also ai"e so 
bare and brown that they might as well be turned 
bottom upward. 

In every direction the view is unobstructed for 
miles, yet you see nothing but the same burnt 
desert with the hot air dancing over it. There 
are occasional little herds of goats tended by native 
children, but they never show until you are close 
upon them. The Karroo might well be a heaven 
for snakes, lizards, and beetles^ but I saw none — 
nor any living thing except a Jew goats, a few 
stately ostriches, a few Kaffirs in rags or blankets, 
and one smalf black-aiid- white bird that would 
pass for an undersized magpie at home. Silence^ 
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sol itudcj desolation — multiply these a. million-fotdj 
and you have the Karroo. 

It is not without beauty, and it is not without 
a future. Everywhere^ in everything, its colours 
arc wondrous. Close at hand the hills are almost 
brick-red, a little farther away others are dove- 
coloured, while the farthest ones are of varying 
shades of purple. Tufts and splotches of vivid 
green appear wherever there is or has recently been 
water, and even the stones and shrubs arc full of 
colour, 

I have said that the ground is stony- It is so 
stony that you cannot make up your mind whether 
the thin soil is being formed of disintegrating stones, 
or whether there once was a soil which has been 
washed off down to the broken surface of the bed- 
rock. And yet man can do with it what the 
Mormons have done with the great American 
desert, now fast becoming a garden land. In some 
places the water is thirty feet below the surface ; 
in others fifteen hundred to two thousand feet— 
bjt there always is water, and once it bathes the 
surface it acts like a magician's wand. 

Whenever you see a ralway station it is in an 
CKisis of green, with willow and eucalyptus trees, 
(lowers, and vegetables. Before I woke up one 
. 7 
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morning the tnun was at a place called Matjcs- 
fontein, and a man w43 calling out my name. 
When I was dressed and out on the platform 1 
found that a Mr- J- D. Logan had heard I was 
passing through, and wished to invhe me to break- 
fast- 
As I rubbed my eyes 1 saw far and away on 
every side the stony, tufted, shimmering desert, 
yet close beside me were tree-shaded cottages, with 
blooming gardens and lawns around each. Hurried 
away from the picturesque station to a handsome 
house^ I found a luxuriously ordered table, smoking 
hot viands led off by salmon from England, with 
trained servants to add to comfort as abundant as 
any one could wish. 

This was Mr. Logan's village, and he is building 
a fine hotel as its chief glory- While vrc ate break- 
fast he dictated to his secretary letters of intro- 
duction to people further north, and before I 
finished my coffee the letters were handed to me 
type-written. When the train took me off* Mr, 
Logan started on a shooting trip. The whole 
episode was like a tatter of dreamland^ — -a little 
spring of enterprise gushing out in the desert— and 
yet just the sort of thing one runs upon in South 
Africa. 
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Close to every riulway sUtioii, and hugging it for 
that companionship which all negroes love, are the 
huts of the Kaffirs. They are of every sort that 
costs no money and little labour. Some are holes 
in the earth roofed over with tin or tarpaulin, some 
are Jow huts of adobe (mud-brick) walls, some are 
made of that corrugated iron which ia the eyesore 
of South Africa, 

There is not a thing about these Kaffirs, or their 
costumes, or their houses, that I have not noticed 
about the Guinea negroes of Mississippi, and the 
rest of the "black belt " of the United States. I 
begin Co think with Burns that "a (blackj mans a 
(black) man for a' that/' Here and in America he 
is ec[ually shiftless, equally ragged, equally jaunty 
in his rags, equally happy in his misfortunes^ equally 
prone to lie in the sjn, to laugh, to Hng, and to 
pilfer. 

One of the queerest things about the Kaliirs la, 

I that chough there arc millions of them in South 
Africa they make no mark on the hndscape. They 
herd in little bands in the bushes, and by the 
Stations and villages, and you never have the faintest 
notion of their numbers. 
The Government is hiring these blacks by the 
hundreds at the advance camp at De Aar, and is 
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paying them — what do you think ? Four pounds 
ten a month, with clothing, lodging, and food 
thrown in. It is past the comprehension of Tommy 
Atkins how such things can be, and I have heard 
the officers who distribute London-made clothing 
say that they wish they had as good garments for 
themselves. 

The reason for this treatment oF the blacks is 
that they ask high wages, and are excellent drivers 
and transport mcn» It is also true that the 
British everywhere demoralise the blacks with too 
generous treatment, which is as bad for ihcm as 
Boer unkindness. 



CHAPTER VII 



VATAL AND LADVSMITH 



WE have seen the circumstances in which the 
war opened, and under which the respective 
combatants prepared themselves for the encounter. 
The only organised field force on the spot from 
the first was with General Sir George White, 
who had arrived at Durban from India on the 
7th of October, His fourteen thousand troops 
were distributed between Pietermaritiburg, Est- 
court, Colenso, Ladysmith, and Glencoe, names 
which were ufifamlliar at that time to the majority 
of Englishmen^ but are sadly familiar now. 

In his first despatch. General White records 
that, on the 10th of October the Governor of 
Natal informed him of the ultimarum, and that 
an outbreak of war on the evening of the nth 
of October might be regarded as certain. It ia 
not too much to say that the gallant general, 
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even at that early period, regarded the mUitary 
situation with dismay. 

He knew that the Boers and the Free Staters 
were massed on the frontiers, ready to descend 
upon the northern territory of Natal from the 
passes of the Drakensberg mountains; he krcw 
also that, from a military point of view, this 
northern department of Natal was untenable by 
the forces at his disposal. He therefore advised 
that a great portion of that territory should he 
abandoned, and we now know that he would 
have vacated the whole of the country to the 
north of the Tugela, had he not been overruled 
by political considerations. It is to this fatal 
error that most of our subsequent misfortunes 
are to be attributed. 

The Boers crossed the frontiers, both on the 
north and west» on the I2th of OctobcTj and 
next day the Transvaal fl^ was floating over 
Charlestown in Natal. 

The enemy came on in three columns. The 
main column, under General Jouberti occupied 
Newcastle, and then marched south. Viljoen's 
column cut the railway from Glencoe Junction 
to Ladysmith at Elandslaagte, and there took up 
a position. Lucas Meyer, with the third column. 
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crossed the Buffalo, and marched westward on 
Dundee- 
Close to this, the centre of the coal mining 
of Natalj was Sir W. Penn Synions, with the i8th 
Hussars, a brigade division of Royal Artillery, 
the ist Biittdion Leicestershire Regiment and 
mounted Infantry company, the isC Batcaiion 
King's Royal Rifles and mounted infantry com- 
pany, the 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers 
and mounted infantry company, with details. In 
all, about 3,500 men. Against him were gathered 
an unknown number of Boers. 

It was afterwards learnt that, before delivering 
an attack, GeneraJ Joubert intended to effect a 
junction with Lucas Meyer. General Symons, 
however, was prompt enough to counteract this 
plan. On the morning of the 20th of October 
he came so closely in touch with Meyer's column 
that hostiiides were opened, ard a general battle 
developed. The Boers occupied a strong position 
on Talana Hill, 5,000 yards from the British camp 
at Glencoe, 

The attack was opened by the Boers, who fired 
early on the morning of the 20th on a mounted 
infantry picket standing east of Dundee, at the 
junction of two roads from drifts across the 
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Buffalo. Two hoars aftenvards, the British camp 
was not a little surprised by a shell whkk came 
thundering from the Boer iincs. 

Sir William Symons does not seem to hivc 
known that the Boers had any artiUery at all, 
whereas they had at least six guns. Their shells, 
however, buried themselves in the soft earth, and 
did rot burst. Nevertheless, the Boer artillery- 
men made such excellent practice that Sir WilJiam 
Symons moved the majority of his troops out of 
the camp and advanced towards the cncmya 
position. 

The ground between the camp and the base 
of Talana Hill was of an open character, but 
the infantry, taking advantage of every variety 
of cover, managed Co cross this space with only 
slight loss. 

Leading his men gallantly himself, Sir William 
directed a fierce attack upon the hill, and was 
almost immediately mortally wounded. The 
infantry swept on, covered as far as possible by 
artillery, the men with the utmost resolution 
climbed the steep rocks on hands and knees, 
and, by one o'clock, had reached the crest and put 
the enemy to flight. About 500 Boers were 
killed and wounded ; while the British losses 
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amounted to 10 officers and 31 non-commissioned 
officers and men killed ; 20 officers and 160 non- 
commissioned officers and men wounded ; and 9 
officers and 211 non-commissioned officers and 
men missing. 

The last item needs some explanation. The 
i8ch Hussars were ordered to move round the 
enem/s right flank, and be ready to cut off his 
retreat. In doing so they came in contact with 
General Joubert's column, were surrounded, taken 
prisoner, and forthwith despatched to Pretoria. 
This was a great damper on what at the time 
seemed to be a notable victory- 
Undaunted by his rebuff. General Joubert came 
steadily on, and Gereral Yule, who succeeded 
Symors in command, saw that his position was 
becoming precarious. He communicated the fact 
to Sir George White at Ladysmith, and it was 
arranged that he should withdraw to that town as 
soon as possible. 

In the meantime the Boers had developed such 
surprising mobility, that Sir George White dis- 
covered them in the neighbourhood of Ladysmith 
itself. His cavalry patrols found them at Elands- 
laagte, clustered round the railway station. On 
the very day after the battle of Gkncoe, there- 
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forc^ the Commander-in-chief ordered General 
French, commanding the cavalry of the Natal 
force, to move out with a strong body of cavalry 
and artillery, followed by infantry. Thus was 
brought about the desperate battle of Elands I aagte, 
fought ofi October 21st. 

General French had only arrived from England 
two days before, and at once commenced that 
career of almost uninterrupted success which has 
distinguished him above all the other leaders in 
the war. 

It was a drizzly, misty morning. The advance 
guard very soon came in touch with the enemy. 
Coming upon the edge of a cliff, they could 
sec the Boers gathered round the station and 
settlement of Elajidslaagte, and General French 
at once opened artillery fire upon them. The 
Boers replied with great accuracy, though again 
their shells did not burst, but merely buried 
themselves in the ground ; and then General 
French could see large bodies of mounted men 
coming up, apparently in support of the force 
he was attacking. 

Deeming it unadvisable to proceed further with- 
out reinforcements, he communicated by telephone 
with Sr George White* and received in return a 
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scjuadron of the 5th Dragoon Guards, a squadron 
of the Jth Lancers, the 21st ajid 41st Batteries of 
the Royal Field Artillery, the ist Battalion of the 
Devonshire Regiment, and five companies of the 
Gordon Highlanders. More artillery flghting 
took place, until at length the enemy's guns 
appeared to be silenced. 

There was not much daylight left, but General 
French decided to push his attack home, Ag^n 
there were ridges to be scaled, and rocks to be 
climbed, but our men^ led with the utmost bravery 
by their officers, headed forward in spite of the 
fact that by this time the enemy had been rein- 
forced by the German canlingeiu, who oarupied a 
strong position upon a horseshoe ridge- 
One incident is recorded by Sir George White 
in his official despatch, which afterwards was 
frequently repeated, "Many of the Boers," he 
wrote, "remained lying down, shooting from 
behind stones until our men were within twenty 
or thirty yards of them, and then sometimes ran 
for itj and sometimes stood up and surrendered. 
These latter were never harmed, although just 
before their capture they had probably shot down 
several of our ofSccrs and men,'' 

Another still more disquieting and dishonour- 
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able incident is also recorded, namely the abuse 
of the white flag* Colonel Hamilton, on seeing 
this sacred emblem exhibited from the centre of 
the Boer camp, ordered the '* cease fire" to be 
sounded. 

For a few moments there was a complete lull 
in the action. Then a single shot was heard, 
which was followed by a deadly fire from a small 
conical kopje» and by a determined charge up the 
hill by some thirty or forty Boers. Our men fell 
back for a moment before the fierce suddenness of 
this attack, but only for a moment- Reinforced 
by Devonshires, they charged back, cheering, to 
the crest of the hill, when the remnant of ihe 
Boer forces fled in confusion towards the north. 

The British troops had gained a conspicuous 
success, practically annihilating the whole of the 
Johannesburg commando. Many Boers of im- 
portance were killed, the whole of the enemy's 
camp was taken, and the burghers were thoroughly 
dispersed. It was a hardly contested fight ; the 
Boer losses were estimated at over lOO killed, 
loB wounded, and r88 prisoners; and they also 
lost two guns. Our casualties consisted of 4 
officers and 37 men killed, 31 officers and 175 
ivounded, and 10 men missing. 
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This victory, though so dearljr bought^ had the 
happiest consequences. General YuIe Started on 
the 22nd for Ladysmith, leaving his sicic and 
wounded behind. It was almost a forlorn venture, 
and would have been utterly so but for the battle 
of Elands laagte. Even, however, after that crush- 
ing defeat had been inflicted on the enemy, who 
invested the country between Glencoc and Lady- 
smith) the task which General Yule set himself 
was hazardous in the e)ctremc- 

Sir George White, perceiving this risk, moved 
out ^ain on Oclober Z4th and engaged the enemy 
at Rietfontein, with a view to covering General 
Yule s flank. His object was attained with entire 
success> although with a loss of one British officer 
and eleven men killed, six officers and ninety- 
scYcn men wounded, and two mis5ing. 

General Yule's column^ after a march which 
T?iU live as one of the most remarkable in 
military history, arrived at Ladysmith on October 
25th without the loss of a man. 

From this point the course of the campaign 
was entirely dominated by the original decision 
to attempt to hold a large part of north Natal, 
In little more than a week the Boers had com- 
pletely invested Ladysmith, isolating the large 
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force of eight thousand men under the com- 
mand of Sir George White and General Yule, 
and, of course, clo^ng conimuni cations with the 
south of Natal. 

What is known as the aicgc of Ladysmith 
actually commenced sometime later ; but there 
is no doubt that immediately after General Yule 
had joined hands with Sir George White the two 
were rendered absolutely ineffective for driving 
out the invaders. 

Their position was unenviable, but by no means 
desperate. The camp had been skilfully en- 
trenched, aiid contained abundance of ammuni- 
tion and provisions, while the Klip River assured 
to the besieged an ample supply of water, StiJI, 
lE is hardly congenial to the British spirit to 
be hemmed in and rendered helpless for any 
lengthened period, and almost from the day the 
investment began General White was unceasing 
in his efforts to injure the enemy, and to break 
loose from him- Disastrous results followed upon 
one such effort, however, on the last day of 
October. 

Colonel Carleton, with Gioucesters, Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, and a Mountain Battery, had been 
ordered out by rnght, with the view of tijrning 
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the enemy's right flank. This was part of a 
movement which was soundly enough concaved, 
but which ended in a terrible rcver3e. While 
Colonel Carleton was making his way over a 
ridge called Nicholsons Nek, some boulders 
fell, or were thrown^ from the heights above, 
and frightened the niuks that were carrying the 
whole of the gun equipment, and the greater part 
of the small-arm ammunition. The animals stam- 
peded, and In a very few moments the whole force 
found itself left defenceless, except for the car- 
tridges the soldiers carried with them. 

Not only was the force defenceless, but it seems 
to have been thrown into a state of semi-panic. 
The men were standing on a flat kopje, situated 
among other kopjes which dominated it. Reali- 
sing the desperate nature of their position, the 
men rallied, and commenced building breast-works 
with such boulders as were not too large to 
move. 

They had only partially succeeded in protect- 
ing themselves, when the enemy appeared in great 
force. It is not difficult to imagine the scene that 
followed. It was pitch dark ; our men had very 
soon discharged their last cartridge, and there 
was nothing left but to face the Boers with the 
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bayonet, and with the grim determination to sell 
their lives aa dearly as possible. 

But now occurred perhaps the most singular 
incident of that dreadful night. Some one ivas 
heard to give the order to " cease fire/* Whether 
it was done by one of our officers under the 
impression that nearly all the brave little band 
had been slain, and that, there being no more 
ammunitionj further resistance was useless ; or 
whether, as is not improbable, the order was 
shouted by some one among the enemy, in pur- 
suance of a trick by which, in ihis campaign^ 
the Dutchmen have won several advantages over 
us, will never be known ; but, at all events, this 
fine body of men fell hopelessly into the hands of 
the enemy. 

They sold their lives and liberty dearly, but 
they suffered complete annihilation as a fighting 
body, and, in addition to a number of casualties. 
no fewer than eight hundred and seventy officers 
and men were taken prisoner. 

In reporting this reverse, Sir George White 
gave an example of chivalrous acceptance of 
responsibility, which deserves to be especially 
recorded. He telegraphed, "I formed the plan 
in carrying out which the disaster occurred, and 
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am alone responsible for that plan. No blame 
whatever attaches to the troops, as tlie position 
was untenable." 

These were assuredly the words of a brave 
man, and they earned for him the sympathy of the 
entire nation. It was a sad blow, both to our 
material power and to our prestige, but, fortu- 
nately, Sir George White was able to assure us 
that it in no way affected the course of the cam- 
paign^ or lessened the security of Ladysmith, 

Then the lines of investment were drawn closer 
and tighter than ever round the town. The 
Boere posted heavy guns or» all the hills surround- 
ing the extensive plain upon which Ladysmich 
stands, and where the camp was formed, and 
occupied in strong force all the valleys between 
them. 

The greatest anxiety prevailed in England as 
ro whether or not Sir George White could hold 
out until Sir Rcdvers Bullcr and his reinforcements 
could arrive. It so happened that General BuUer 
landed at Capetown on the very day of the 
Nicholson's Nek disaster- He received the news 
as he stepped ashore, and probably at that moment 
he made up his mind that the relief of Ladysmich 
was a matter of the £rst necessity. 
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We can understand now how disastrously the 
original military blunder made in northern Natal 
continued persistently to make its evil effects felt, 
just as ripples spread in ever-widening circles 
round the stone cast into a pool. The arrival of 
the Army Corps was now the one thing to look 
for, and everybody was asking, "what will General 
Bullcrdowkhitr' 

It was understood that Buller's plan was to take 
his troops northwards through Cape Colony, 
and invade the Ornnge Free State, Had this plan 
been followed, it would probably have paralysed 
the enemy, and led to the shortening of the cam- 
paign- But General Duller fck certain thai the 
situation in Natal was intolerable ; that the first 
thing to do was to relieve Ladysmith ; and that, 
for the present at all eventSi the original plan of 
campaign must be abandoned. 

It will thjs be seen how the Initial mistake made 
in Natal has affected the whole of the war ever 
since. General Bullcr ordered the transports to 
Durban, and poured his troops into that port, 
himself following in due time. Altogether, sixteen 
thousand men were diverted to Natal. General 
Gatacre took a strong force to Queenstown, and 
the remainder, under Lord Methucn, were 
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despatched to the relief of Kimberlcy, which was 
already closely besieged. 

Thus three campaigns were developed instead 
of one, and the British forces were divided be- 
tween Natal, the northern frontier of Cape 
Colony, and the western border of the Orange 
Free State. From a strategical point of view 
nothing could have been worse, and, although 
all went well for a few days, the country was soon 
to learn with bitterness that a fatal error had been 
committed, the effects of which would be felt 
throughout the whole struggle. 

With BuHer's arrival in Natal^ the hopes both of 
the army and the nation rose considerably. There 
were some regrettable incidents round Ladysmirh, 
such as the destruction of a British armoured train 
near Chieveley ; the depredations of the Boers 
along the banks of the Tugcla River ; the isolation 
of Estcourt, and so forth. On the other hand. 
General Hildyard,on ihc 23rd of November, fought 
a successful action at Willow Grange against more 
than seven thousand Boers, commanded by Joubcrt 
in person. 

General Boiler reported that this action 
resulted in a strategical success of the greatest 
value^ and it was purchased at no considerable loss 
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of life, At the same time General White found it 
utterly hopeless to endeavour to break through the 
Boer line^ suffered from a daily bombardment, and 
was greatly troubled by increasing sickness, both 
among the soldiers and civilians, in the camp and 
town. 

The relief of Lady smith became urgently 
necessary, and every one anxiously looked forward 
to some decisive action by Duller. Two days after 
the affair at Willow Grange Sir Redvers arrived 
at Frere* about twelve miles south of the town of 
Colenso on the Tugela, The Boers had destroyed 
the bridges over this important river^ and had 
entrenched themselves on the steep and stonysides 
forming the north bank- The problem before 
Bullcr was how to cross the river, and break down 
the Boer investing lines round Lidysmith. This 
was the work which he took in hand immediately 
on his arrival. 

By the middle of December his preparations 
began to near completion, but dark days were in 
store for us just then- This was the week which 
saw the frightful disaster to Gatacre*s army at 
Stormberg, and the repulse of Lord Methuen at 
Maaghersfontein- The trilogy of disaster was 
soon to be completed by the failure of General 
Buller at Colcnso- 
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On the 1 5th of December he delivered his blow, 
hut the position was found Impregnable ; our men 
were shot down by hundreds by an invisible enemy ; 
many were drowned in the stream ; the artillery 
came v^Ehiii rifle range, and had all its horses, and 
nearly all its men, killed or wounded ; and, after 
a stubborn fight, in which wc lost eleven 
hundred men wounded or prisoners, the order was 
given to retire. Buller reported that no troops 
could live in the open gainst such murderous fire- 

Eghtof our guns were abandoned, and GcncraL 
Buller's first attempt to relieve Ladysmith had 
filled, and failed utterly. 

The Government at home now woke up to the 
critical nature and requirements of the situation- 
Lord Roberts was aslced to take the chief com- 
mand in South Africa^ and consented- Lord 
Kitchener was appointed hvs chief of the staff. 
He was then at Khartoum, but he straightway 
started for the scene of action, and joined Lord 
Roberts at Gibraltar. Another army corps was 
ordered to be mobilised; more reserves were 
called out ; other bodies of men were raised from 
the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers ; our Colo- 
t;ies promised further contingents ; and the whole 
Empire awoke to its responsibilities. 
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By the end of the year the forces raised for 
purposes of war numbered no fewer than one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, and forty 
thousand more were added before many weeks 
had passed. 

General Bullcr, after his reverse, rested his men 
and waited for reinforcements. Meanwhile he got 
into heliographic communication with Genera! 
White^ who reported, at the beginning of January, 
that he was very hard pressed. The Boers had 
made a terrific ussault upon him, and had only 
been repelled after nearly seventeen hours* fighting. 

Some of the entrenchments on Wa^on Hill 
were three times carried, and as often retaken by 
our troops. The enemy was finaliy repulsed and 
driven out of our positions at the point of the 
bayonet. Clearly Bullcr must strike quickly, and 
strike hard, if Ladysmith was to be saved. 

His reinforcements, under Sir Charles Warren, 
duty arrived, and he had been strengthened in 
artillery. 

At last the cheering news came from his head- 
quarters, on the 17th of January, that he had 
crossed the Tugela, practically without opposition, 
and occupied a strong position on the northern 
bank. 
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Several subsidiary actions foHow'ed, in which 
Lord Dundonaid's mountctl men. General Clcry 
with a part of Warren's force, and General 
Lyttclton were engaged. The Boers evacuated 
their trenches, and they were occupied by the 
British. On the night of Tuesday, January 23rd, 
Sir Charles Warren captured an important hill 
known as Spion Kop, which was believed to 
dominate the Boer position. In fact. General 
Buller telegraphed — "Warren is of opinion that 
he has rendered the Boer position untenable/* 

There were heavy losses in these operations — 
mostly in wounded — but it was felt that a very 
sensible advance had been made towards the great 
object in view. What, therefore, was the dismay 
of the public when it learned on the following day 
that Spion Kop, which had been wrested from the 
Boers at so heavy a cost, had been abandoned. 
The fact was thai the Bo^rs poured upofi it so 
terrific an artillery fire that no troops could stay 
there and live. 

Then came the still more disquieting and 
bewildering intelligence that Buller had rc-crosaed 
the Tugcla and established himself in the camp he 
had occupied a month before. His second attempt 
to relieve Ladysmith, like the first, had failed. 
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A third move was made on February 5th. This 
time, Bu!ler tried a double movement. On the 

front of the position a feint was made, while on 
the extreme right General Lyttelton's Brigade 
cFectcd the passage of the river> surprised the 
enemy, and captured a hill forming part of the 
Brakfontein Range. Here again, however, as at 
Spjon Kop, the gain proved to be illusory^ and 
once more, on the Bth of February^ Bullcr retired 
across the Tugela* 

It was impossible, he said, to entrench himself 
on the north bank^ owing to the nature of the 
ground. He spent two days in trying to do so, 
but merely found that he was exposing his men 
to heavy guns fired from positions by which the 
British artillery was dominated. The third 
attempt had failed also. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AT THE BRITISH CINERAl's HEADQUARTERS 

ALL who were at Dc Aar early in November 
iSijg, felt that they were occupying ground 
which was soon to become historic. Battles come 
more or less as lightning strikes, but in this case 
the great treasury of military stores which was 
accumulating there necessitated a concentration of 
force at this point, and such a combination must 
sooner or later attract the enemy. 

This was not the sort of fighting-ground he is 
wont to choose, for we were in a wide level basin, 
whose hilly walls are very low and smooth, but we 
felt that he must come, because wc menaced his 
frontier sixty miles away, and tempted him with 
such an amount of stores^ guns, and ammunition as 
would enable him to prolong his warfare at least 
two months longer than his own resources would 

permit 

III 
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Every dsy that the Boers still delayed our 
camp grew stronger, though this was not the case 
before General Buller arrived at the Cape. Until 
then we had only the second battalion of the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry to protect half a million 
pounds" worth of stores, but within forty-eight 
hours a battery and a half of artillery had arrived 
from England, to be followed by another half- 
battery from the Orange River. 

Rumours of Boers in the neighbourhood, or 
crossing the river at various points, caused the 
officers to sleep in their boots at times, hut all now 
felt better prepared, and even stories of attacks on 
the railway between us and the Cape caused only 
a thrill of pleasurable anticipation, 

The British base of supplies was at Stellenbosch, 
near Capetown, with De Aar as the advanced post* 
The two formed, as it were, an arm, with the 
elbow at the Cape and the wrist at De Aar. In 
time, as tlie army pushed forward, it was proposed 
to build other advance posts farther north, and 
spread apart Hke the opened fingers of a hand. 
It was of intense interest to see a great post like 
this — a mushroom military capital^spring up 
much faster than weeds ever grow. 

Five weeks before this was a village of some forty 
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houses, two general merchandise shops, a church 
or two, a school, and 1 railway men's institute, or 
club-house. It had now become a railway junction 
where the trains from the Cape were broken up to 
reach the Natal coast on the east, and the Orange 
River, Johannesburg, &c.» on the north. The 
villagers were the railway employes, All around 
the little bunch of cott^cs reached a great level 
desert plain tufted with wild sage. Large, smooth, 
table-topped kopjes enclosed the plain on the north- 
east and east, and low» sharp-edged hills made its 
western walls. 

A fortnight after war had begun some officers 
of engineers received orders to make a camp here, 
and put up buildings for ammunition and stores. 
They found a railway pointsman's iron-roofed 
cottage, and some sheep at pasture, where ihcy 
determined to begin work. The pointsman's 
house became the mcas, or dining-room, of the 
officers. Fastidious as many are at home^ they 
now put up with enamelled iron plates, sat on 
Stools and soap-boxes, and fared upon army rations 
of so much meat, so much bread, such a weight 
of potatoes, and so much mustard, pepper, and 
salt apiece. For glasses they had enamelled iron 
mugs^ and their knives and forks would cost 
twopence or threepence each in London. 
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Where they found the sheep at pasture there 
sprang up a canvas camp, three or four large 
store tents such asfcircus side-shows use in Eng- 
land, and a number of krge wooden buildings 
framed with corrugated iron, and filled with food 
for men and horses, ammunition, and the essentials 
of warfare and soldier existence. Planted on the 
pasture, too, was a great kraal full of new transport 
waggons^ carts, and carriages— by the hundreds 

A week after the engineers began work Capt^n 
Mackenzie, of the Royal Artillery, who had been 
in the Free State buying horses, had orders to set 
up a remount office at this place for the pur- 
chase of horses and mules, and to establish a kraal 
for the animals. He bought^ or leased, a piece of 
ground to accommodate a hundred beasts. Ever 
since then he had been leasing more and more land, 
until his camp kraals extended for at least a mile. 

An outer kraal had been established in the 
near distance, and he had already a thousand or 
more mules, and hundreds of horses, while strings 
of valuable beasts were coming in every day. 
Next to his Remount Camp was the Army Service 
Camp, and next to that the Medical Camp, with 
its Red Cross flag flapping from a pole. On the 
other side of the railway were the quarters of the 
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Royal Engineers, the Artillery, and the Yorkshire 
Regiment, Far off", behind everything else, 
stretched the largest of these canvas villages — the 
Kaffir camp, where live the Kaffirs^ Cape boys, 
and Basutos who are clothed, fed, housed, and paid 
so highly for their work as male drivers and 
transport men. 

Scattered about in and between these camps wtre 
new iron-sheathed storehouses, and the bowery 
cnclosurt^ which holds the cottage chosen for the 
British General's headquarters. This juts out into 
the desert tract, a refreshing green oasis, whose air 
ia cooled by the shade of many trees, and scented 
by the perfume of honeysuclcle. 

The rapid and masterly construction of store- 
sheds was a source of constant interest and 
wonder to us civilians. On one morning wc 
saw men laying a lot of floor timbers on the 
ground. By nightfall the framework of a build- 
ing had sprung up around the beams, and in 
twenty-four hours meji were sheathing the frame- 
work with iron, while others were buJJdlng inner 
walls, with counters, lockers, and shelves complete. 
In this way^ as by magic, wc came upon a soldiers' 
canteen or a fifty feet storehouse, across a path 
over which wc had walked to the village on the 
previous day. 
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Mot men kooir the extreme Lmportuicc at the 
Axtny Service Corp» In modtm milttay iffnn- 
In the Omdornnn c^mfougn, for icoUdcc, l^ord 
Kitchener's geiuts was showti tn the xbc be made 
of thii body, 2nd of the Ei^ixcr^ and Ordnance 
Corp). He was thus enabled to cany an army 
pcrpctuallycquippo], and wanting nodiiiig, stra^ht 
to the battlefield, where the combatant force did 
Its decisive work in a day, 

Everything seemed to proml^ that the work in 
thi« Boer campaign would be the same, as one began 
to rcaJbc what a perfectly complete organisation 
if this Army Service Corps, in which every private 
has a trade and n skilled at it- Here were car- 
penters, builders, r^way clerks, smiths, wheel- 
wrightSj harness makers, joiners — every sort of 
mechanic and workman. They were up at bugle 
caJI at daybreak, and worked like beavers until 
six o'clock in the evening- They could make you 
a waggnn, or a saddle, or a cabinet ; I almost 
think Ihcy could mend a watch, or build a bicycle. 

They arc trained lo run a railway after the 
engineers have built it, and we had the Ordnance 
Corps here to supply dotlung and arms, the 
medical men for doctors, the engineers for sanita- 
tion, and all of them together as warriors. In a 
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word, De Aar was a complete city except for 

jewellers, miUlTiers, and dressmakers, and if it 
was to be permanent we had the means to turn 
its canvas iciits into stone houses, and its desert 
trails into paved streets. 

All this was the civil aspect of the camp as a 
base of supplies. But the military who ruled and 
guarded it were quite as active. They hiid dotted 
the hills with breastworks, thrown up redoubts of 
earth or stone or provender boxes on the plain, 
and spent their own busy days In drilling, gun 
firing, and hill climbing, while our corps of scouts 
had been ranging all over the adjacent country. 

Meantime our natives had been invaluable. 
They had fed and groomed the hor^s, and trained 
the mules in ten-span teams to drag the heavy 
transport waggons up and down the roads in 
clouds of dust from morning until night, Cape- 
town at night is a most exciting city- De Aar 
by day and night was almost as exciting, and a 
thousand times more novel 



CHAPTER IX 



THR SITUATIOK AT DE AAR 



ERY Striking was the extreme youth of De 
Aar, this important point in the military 
prc^rammc of the war, and its :imazing growth- 

What was dcscrl ground, harbouring a few sheep, 
less than five weeks before, rapidly became the seat 
of five camps surrounding half a million pounds' 
worth of stores- How it would spread, how it 
would look, what would be its insurable value, 
inside of three weeks, when tens of thousands of 
troops were there, the mind hesitated to picture, 
or even to surmise. 

At first it was quire common to hear casual 
remarks by officers to the effect that artillery were 
needed here, and that perfect protection required 
mounted infantry. Such comments were so ofteai 
made that, as soon as the value of the stores was 
estimated at half a million pounds I took the. 
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trouble to inquire exactly what protection the 
camp enjoyed, and found th-it of regular troops 
there were none but the 2nd Battalion (Col. 
Barter's) King's Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
numbering about eight hundred men. 

There were two guns — one a muzzle-loader, 
and one a Hotchkiss — which were intended for 
Kimberley, but were stopped here because Kim- 
bcrley was cut off from communication. To be 
sure there were the men of the Army Service 
Corps and of the Royal Engineers, numbering 
125 more combatants, making less than a thousand 
fighting men in all, with two guna. In other 
words, until four days ago, one thousand men here 
were under sentence of death, nr ignominious sur- 
render^ whenever the Boers should have chosen to 
deliver judgment. 

Fancy a capital '*0 '' split apart at the top and 
bottom. Fancy the letter made by hills, and the 
space between a wide, long, level tract of sage- 
brush and sand, with the Cape lying at the further 
end of hundreds of miles of desert. Fancy the 
Orange River sixty miles away, with two thousand 
five hundred men hnlding the bridge over it, and 
a batulion of one thousand men broken into five 
bodies of troops isolated at as many points — all, 

9 
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except the force at the Orange River, inviting 

certain destruction. Remember, too, that not 
only the Boers of the Free State and the Transvaal 
were to be feared, for wc were in an enemy*s 
country, to all intents and purposes. This is the 
Cape Colony of Great Britain ; but it is, in the 
spirit of the majority of its inhabitants, not to be 
likened, thank Heaven, to any other of her 
Majesty's colonies. 

Were the hills around De Aar held by our 
troops and fortified ? The farthest ones — to the 
eastward — were. The nearer ones, dominated by 
a magnificent elevation from which shot could 
have been fired into this camp from media:val 
guns of wood, were left open to any who might 
choose to take and intrench them. This, then, was 
the predicament of De Aor at the beginning of 
the Boer rebellion. Every man there daily ex- 
pected attack> and no one but the Omniscient 
Ruler of all destinies can conceive why an attack 
was not made. 

As time went on, however, the situation im- 
proved. General Sir Rcdvers BuUer s arrival at 
Capetown was followed by the abandonment of 
Colesburg and Naauwpoort, two of the many 
villages in which small forces had been kept at 
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the mercy of the Boers* The concentration of 
these troops aC this poiat immediately succeeded, 
and we gained a battery and a half (nine guns of 
the latest pattern), and four hundred men of the 
Berkshire Regiment. 

Major-Genera! Wood of the Engineers, arrived 
at about the same time, and instantly the com- 
manding hills to the west, closely overlook-ing the 
camp, bristled with men digging entrenchments and 
erecting defences for rifle fire and guns. 

These opportune changes distinctly encouraged 
the brave fellows entrusted with the care and 
accumulation of stores for the many regiments 
which were to come^ and which were to advance 
from here for the prompt settlement of this war. 
At least two thousand strong in combatant 
force, we had something like a dozen guns, with 
the hills fortified and manned by day and night. 
We formed redoubEs of earth, of forage, and of 
biscuit boxes, as well as many trenches on the level 
ground between the hills. We could sleep with 
the consciousness that wc were able to make a 
stiff opposition to the enemy, though we still 
needed mounted infantry. If wc had such a force, 
and three thousand more fighting men, wc might 
have the sweeter assurance of not being compelled 
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to suiFer very great slaughter, or subnik co the 
necessity of surrendering these sCoi'cs, which would 
prolong the war against us for weeks were they to 
fall into the enemy's h^nds. Thus wc were thankful 
for many things, among them being the know- 
ledge that the precarious past was gone by, that the 
Boers had missed their best chance, and that we 
cnuM give a good account of ourselves when those 
hovering round should call us into battle. 

We had another chmgc which chimed in well 
with the improvement of our defences — we were 
put under martial law. What this form of govern- 
ment entails will be understood from the following 
copy of the regulations posted up at the station 
and the post-ofKce : — 

r. Martial law has been proclaimed in De Aar. 
The following camp regulations will come into 
immediate opcrjition. 

2- No person is allowed to remain in or to quit 
De Aar without a permit signed by the magistrate, 
and countersigned by the camp commandant. 

3. The permits for railway officials [this is a 
railway centre] will be signed and issued by the 
heads of the traffic, loco, and engineering depart- 
ments; for postal officials by the head of that 
department. 
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4, Any person found selling intoxicating liquor 
to a aoldier, or to a native or coJoured persons 
will be immediately apprehended^ and the whole 
of his goods seized. 

5, The sale of intoxicating liquor to others can 
only take place between the hours of 1 1 a>m. and 
6 p,m. This iiicludes the sale of liquor to persons 
staying in any hotel or boarding-house in Dc Aar, 

6- Every person keeping house or a boarding- 
house, or receiving any one into his private house 
to stay for one night or more, is required to 
obtain the permission of the camp commandant 
before doing so. 

7. No person other llian railway and postal 
officials will be allowed, without a special paaa, out 
of their houses after half-past 9 p.m, 

8, Any person infringing these regulations will 
be dealt with by martial Jaw» 

This proclamation was ordered by the Major- 
General commanding, and thus a very necessary 
change, tending to exclude Boer sympathisers from 
the camp, also dated from Che arrival of General 
Bulier and the instalment here of Major-General 
Wood, 



CHAPTER X 



HEADQUARTERS DURENC A BATTLE 



THE very mechanical routine of life a( an ad- 
vance post like De Aar, where a few troops 
aimpJy hold stores for others who are to come, 
grows almost as tiresome as watching the sails of 
a windmill for days at a time. So I ran down 
to Orange River, sixty miles, and w^s rewarded 
by scenting the first aroma of battle on this side 
of the seat of war. 

My idea was simply to sec this outpost on the 
frontier, to walk over into the enemy's country if 
possible, and to compass the place in my mind's 
eye, in order to understand whatever might happen 
there in days to come. 

A friend who knew Colonel the Hon. G. H- 
Gough went with me early in November to pay 
his respects to the commandant. The same veldt 
reaches all the way from De Aar to the river — 
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a plain lirtcrcd with tufts of wild sage and 
pimpled with hills, some large as forty Olympias 
in a row, ard cut off flat on their tops; others 
mere bosoms of the plain, smooth and gracefully 
rounded. But the sage grew greener and greener, 
and there was grass in places^ varied by occasional 
oa^es of little light-green trees surrounding a 
farmhouse, or an artificial pond fed by a Yankee 
wind pump. 

Field rats and mjcc, lizards, chameleons, and an 
occasional large bird scuttled out of sight ; frequent 
ant-hills, two or three feet high and half as thick, 
dotted the veldt with their brick-red colour, and 
we saw a few stately ostriches, and many herds of 
goats, sheep, and horses* Of human inhabitants 
there were only tiny clusters at the far-sef>arated 
stations. Silence, desolation, vaatness, and colour 
— these were the dominant notes of the region. 

Not many weeks before. Orange River consisted 
of a few railway buildings, and six or eight small 
stone cottages roofed with corrugated iron — the 
homes of the railway people. It may have had 
a fixed population of fifty souls. Now 2,650 
soldiers and half as many more servants, drivers, 
transport hands, and camp followers made the 
little village swarm and hum with life. The 
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station platform was crowded by soldierSj armed 
and in full marching order» hung all abojt with 
heavy weights, like hooks in a crowded butcher's 
shop. 

It is indeed a marvel that Englishmen can 
go about so buttoned up, and strapped in, and 
burdened with equipage, in the intense heat of 
these latitudes. 

Leaving the station we saw tents pitched along 
one side of the only street, and other tents 
standing in the humorous little front gardens, 
where plants and flowers arc kept in paraffin 
and biscuit tins, as though the people expected 
to move at short notice, and carry their gardens 
with them. 

The horses of the officers were tethered to the 
front fences, and in the middle of the street was 
a group of soldiers working a heliograph — a 
mirror, like a shaving-glass, set up on a tripod, 
and trembling with the deft touches that one 
soldier gave to a telegraph key, the while 
another soldier read to him from a sheet of 



little did we suspect that, as we watched that 
mirror, it was communicating the orders of 
General Wood to a British force at that moment 
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entering into an engagement with the Boers 
twenty miles away. 

Having seen the town we inquired for Colonel 
Gough, and learned that he was out with a patrol 
across the river, and would return in an hour. 
We knew that earher in the week a small force 
had been riding in a south-easterly direction in 
the enemy's country, and had returned quickly 
without an adventure. So, there being nothing 
new in this situation, wc sat down to await the 
return of the seven hundred Lancers and others 
who were under Colonel Gough. 

It was one o'clock in ihe afternoon, and wc 
had been smoking and chatting with new military 
acquaintances for an hour or so, when we noticed 
a group of Tommies standing behind two officers, 
who were scanning the distant veldt with field 
glasses. Going into the street to see what they 
were looking at, wc discovered that of the few 
persons to be seen every one was facing and 
scanning the red-hot veldt — even the Kaffirs and 
their women and children bring outside their 
huts in the foreground, with their palms up to 
shield their eyes. Of soldiers there were not 
twenty within sight. What did it mean ? What 
had happened to depopulate a swarming village 
in an hour^ 
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It was the hostler to Captain Wright, the local 
correspondent of the Ddiiy Mail, who answered 
the question — perhaps with exaggeration^ yet in 
&uch vl manner as to show that no time was to be 
lost by any energetic man at the scene- '*Wc 
have heard that the patrol is cut off by a large 
force of Boers," said he, *' and every man-jack in 
the place — -iield tbatteries, infantry, and all — has 
gone to their relief In the train.*' 

'* When did the patrol start out ? " 

"Yesterday, sir. They're at Belmont, now, 
twenty miles away. I wish I was with them. 
God send that they'll give the Dutch what they're 
in need of," 

^' Where is Major-Gencral Wood, to give us 
permission to hurry after the troops?" 

•'In the station, sir," 

And there we found him — a small, well-knit, 
wiry man of apparently sixty, black haired, slightly 
bald, swarthy, alone in the dining-room, with his 
sword and belt flung upon a table, a thousand flies 
inspecting it, his head held down in thought, his 
visage that of a man preoccupied and anxious. 

**YA rather you'd sec Colonel Money/' said 
he ; " he 13 acting commandant in Colonel Gough s 
absence." 
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In a tiny stone cottage witK '' Staff Office " 011 
a painted board before it, we found Colonel 
Money, of the "Fighting Fifth " (Northumber- 
land Fusiliers), who have been under canvas two 
years, aiid have seen Gibraltar, Omdurman, Crete, 
and Aldershot, yet have known the comforts of a 
bed at night for only two weeks since 1897- 

We saw him in what was somebody's bedroom 
only a few weeks before, sitting at a table made 
of planks laid tipon wooden trestles, and in three 
minutes we were trudging along the railway to the 
river- The fringe of bright green trces^ like 
willows at home, showed us where it was, a mile 
and a half away, but the route was between hilJs 
on and around all of which were white tents, or 
camps, upon the veldt. On one hill a man was 
wig-wagging with flags, on another a **helio*' 
was making microscopic lightning flashes, on an- 
other men in khaki lounged among rocks scarcely 
more plentiful than themselves. 

At last the land fell away, and a great iron 
bridge, painted red, took the place of the railway. 
When the river is swollen this great bridge is 
doubtless needed to span it, but now two-thirda 
of its length arched a field of dry caked mud, 
from which on all sides sprang a myriad trees and 
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bushes. A sentinel on foot, backed by many men 
lounging near, demanded our passes^and permitted 
us to continue across the bridge, once but partially 
floored with open trestle ^ork, but now covered 
with planks for the passage of troops. 

From its middle wc were able to look up and 
down the historic Orange River, The ivacer 
in it was not above 7 j feet widc^ and looked very 
shallow. In character it was like the Missouri or 
Lower Mississippi, bordered by a wide^ dry 
bed, cut up by little islands and sand-bars, and 
fretted by upturned trees, snags, and sun-baked 
debris. Far off to the west its banks came closer 
together, and were so clothed with green that for 
a moment we drank in that view^ and thought of 
the Thames at Wargrave. 

At the far end of the red series of trusses a 
corporal and stjuad of men suddenly niaterialised, 
and demanded our passes very much as if we had 
not passed through the other end of the bridge, 
but had been born in the middle of it, and had 
stayed there till we grew to formidable propor- 
tions. 

Before us, instead of the veldt, were some con- 
siderable hills, so stony as to appear like huge 
heaps of black boulders, with the shining metals 
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of the railway dodging between and around 
them* 

" Go up on that hill," said the corporal, " and, 
maybe, you will see the fighting. I wish to good- 
ness I was in the middle of it, instead of being 
stuck here like a cast-ofF shoe ! " 

We passed out of the tunnel of red iron frame- 
work, and on both sides of us were men of the 
Fusiliers and the Munsters, alert, rifles in hand, 
peering between the rocks and bushes, and ready 
to give and take the sharp medicine of war. 



CHAFfER XI 



lATTLE CONDITIONS ON THE VELDT 



THE force in the field was simply a patrol 
of seven hundred men, composed of 
Mounted Infantry of the Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
the Northumberland Fusilicra, and the North 
Lancashire Regiment, acting with the gth Lancets, 
These were under the comniiuid of Colonel Gough^ 
and had been our in the enemy's country thirty 
hours when news reached this post that ihey were 
attacking a Boer commando. 

I crossed the Orange River and climbed the 
highest kopje, to find that its sides were 
covered with troops. At the lop stood three 
officers and a dozen men, all silent, all staring 
over the veldt which lay stretched beneath 
and before them five hundred feet below^ fifteen 
miles to some eastern hills, and interminably level 
to the westward. They were listening as well as 
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looking, hoping to hear the low mutter of the 
guns of the Boers answered by their comrades 
wherever they might be. 

The crest was battlemcnCcd by boulders as high 
as a mati's breast, and all along the top of the 
wall were dirty canvas bags filled with sand. The 
officers used field glasses. The soldiers strained 
their eyes. In a few whispered words I was 
made to understand that Colonel Cough's patrol 
force was supposed to be on the other side of a 
pass plainly visible to the north-east ward, and 
iha: the armoured train, and other railway trains, 
had taken to his relief practically all the artillery 
and infantry that he had left behind at th& pose. 

All on the redoubt were now scanning the rough 
veldt and its enclosing hills for signs of our own 
forcrs, or of possible Boer commandoes concentrat- 
ing for an attack on the post, that is to say the 
Orange River bridge, behind us. 

The officer in command of the redoubt was 
Major Hall, of the Royal Munster Fusiliers, and a 
finer picture of the swell, the gentleman^ and the 
soldier I have never seen. His uniform of khaki 
was new. from his helmet to the crcasekss leather 
putties which seemed moulded to his legs. 

It all fitted him to perfection, and every star 
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and button and buckle shone like fine jewellery. 
His face was refined^ intellecrual, masterful, and his 
every movement, graceful to a degree, showed 
him as much at his ease on that redoubt as in a 
West-end drawing room at home. Indeed, with 
his moustachios upturned at the ends, and his face 
and hands browned but daintily cared for, he 
might have been carried to London on a magic 
carpet, manifesting there a.s he did in war, ** the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form/' 

Now he leaned on the parapet, now he sat upon 
it, now he slid over it and leaned his back against 
it, but all the time he scanned the field or received 
or sent despatches through an urchin-faced orderly 
of seventeen, who was himself a keen soldier to 
the core. 

The officers with the major were but a trifle 
less spick and span than their chief. The 
soldiers were what one would expect who knows 
the dust they had marched through, the rocks they 
had lain among — the exigencies of their routiJie 
of living sixteen in one tent- 
Sweeping the field with my glasses 1 discovered 
— only by intense concentration — that a distant 
hill was crowded with our men in khaki, and first 
saw such of their horses as were white or extra 
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dark- Their cannon — three of which were with 
them and paintcti iight brown — were not visible, so 
wonderfully does the khaki colour merge into the 
tints of the sun-browned veldt. 

While I ranged the valley or plain with my 
glasses something slipped and stumbled heavily 
over the loose stones behind me, t turned, think- 
ing to dodge or help a stumbling man, and found 
myscif staring into the great brown eyes of an 
ostrich 6ft. tali, and with legs almost as thick as, 
and longer than, my own. 

'' He came up here some days ago," said a 
soldier, **and he always stays here now. We 
feed him and fool with himj and he seems very 
happy." 

The ostrich stalked past me, and took a position 
between the major and the captain, where, after 
appearing to observe that they were very busy 
seaming the landscape^ he too stared at the plain, 
and remained erect and watchful, the highest 
typification of a sentry in appearance. He 
marred this fine effect for just a moment by 
seizing and swallowing a box of safety matches. 
After that he continued his sentry duty with a 
gleam of satisfaction in his eyes. 

We saw but little to reward us, and nothing to 

10 
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put us more upon our guard, if such a thing were 
possible, than at the beginning. What most in- 
terested rae were the pheDomena. and ilJusions 
which are begotten by the atmosphere here upon 
the veldt where this war is to be fought out. 

Thus, cycry now and then a great cloud of 
whitish dust would breed upon the surface of the 
pl^n, aiid send a streaming tail of what looked 
like vapour turning tn a funnel -formed cloud 
toward the sky, or reaching far away in the wind. 
These sudden apparitions attracted close scrutiny, 
but in every instance they proved to be clouds of 
dust raised by moving flocks of sheep. 

Again the form of a swift riding horseman 
would appear afar, and seem to dart along the 
veldt. It was sure to be in truth an ostrich 
stalking with staCcfy slowness. And the reverse 
of this was equally true, for a man in black 
clothing mounted on a grey horse had all the 
appearance of a supernatural bird. The rider's 
body cut the horses form across, leaving two 
whitish ends visible, and when the horse galloped 
these parts of the animal rose and fell like wings. 

The surface of the veldt looked Icv^, yet it 
was so far from that as to cause a body of our 
troops at one time, and at another time a railway 
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train, to disappear suddenly, though the surface 
seemed flat ail around them. They vanished at 
a few miles' distance, and though we imagined 
oursetves able to look down upon the whole plain, 
their further progress entirely was hidden from our 
view. 

Night began ro fall, and we returned to the 
town. The trains presently came back with the 
men. From the first one was lifted the body of 
licut.-Coloncl Keith Falconer, and then the dying 
form of Capt^n Wood. Four more wounded 
men — two privates and two officers — were in the 
throng, and a hush fell upon the post. Thus we 
had our first taslc of war on this side of the 
enemy's country, our first sight of the shedding 
of heroic blood. Here, as elsewhere, we found 
that the Boers were indulging in illicit, savage 
warfare, singling out officers in order to cripple us. 

"They will not play the game fairly," said a 
soldier, when the news came in that three officers 
and only two privates were shot. 

In the camp during the next day much that was 
interesting was said about the means which must 
be taken to give our officers a reasonable measure 
of protection. Look at any reproduction of a 
photograph of British officers in khaki uniform 
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which has b-cn published in the London weeklies, 
and you will see that their buttons, and goCden 
insignia of rank, gleam IJke diamonds against their 
uniforms. As you see them in the pictures, the 
Boers see them in the blazing sunshine on the 
veldt, 

"Tommy" has but few such points of metal^ 
and these he is forbidden to polish. He must 
keep them dim. He must paint the sheath of his 
bayonet brown, and he may not even polish his 
boots. His rifle is his protection, just as the 
absence of a rifle marks an officer before the 
enemy. 

It came under discussion to have all officers who 
march with their men provided with light carbines. 
In that case the swords, whose silver handles now 
gleam like electric lights on the field of battle, 
would be discarded, and so would the coloured 
collar bands and shoulder ornaments, which make 
such shining marks. Matters of this sort the 
Boer does not have to consider. He fights behind 
rocks, and except in the case of his blue-clad 
artillery he fights in his civilian dress. 

The engagement near Belmont on November 
loth was but a trifling skirmish, aJid will only 
figure in history as the first collision of opposing 
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troops on this side of the Dutch Republics. The 
purpose of the patrol was to discover the where- 
abouts and strength of the enemy in the region 
where they long ago blew up the railway. This 
was accomplished with bloodshed, only because the 
Boers disclosed their retreat by attacking our 
force. 



CHAPTER XII 



OUST AND KLHAKI 



IT 3ounds gruesome to liken the sending out 
of an army to the return of " dust to dust/' 
and yet if the reader could see a.n army, or any 
number of soldiers, in Jchalci out on the veldt, 
would at once think of the simile- 
South Africa looks as if it were the dustbin of 
creation. Its ground is loose dust- Irs air is 
flying dust. Its vegetation, animals, and insects 
nearly all take differing shades of dust colour. 

On November 14th in the train from Dc Aar 
to Orange River I passed five miles of transports 
bringing up forage, food, and ammunition for 
Lord Methuen's advance column of ten thousand 
men — which it was hoped would sweep its way to 
the relief of Kimberley like a witch's broom. 

All these waggons, mules, and negroes raised 
one long, high, dense cloud of reddish-brown dust, 
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through which we saw the canvas that covered the 

carts, the black faces of the natives, and such of 
the horses as were white or black. The waggons, 
which arc all painted dust-colour, were lost to 
sight, and che half battalion of troops guarding 
the host we could not distinguish at all until wc 
were almost beside- them. 

Like all the troops wc have m the field, they 
began in uniforms of dirt-colour, and are con- 
atatitly getting dirtier and dirtier. This does not 
sound like a proud or a pretty thing to say of 
her Majesty's valorous soldiers, but it is true ; it 
is so ordered, and it is good, 

Wc were all getting dirtier and dirtier — inside 
and out. Wc breathed dust, drajik dust, and ate 
dust. Very often we are out of sorts, because our 
internal arrangements suffer, and rebel against 
this new order of things ; but the dust persists, 
our systems bow to it, and wc go ahead filter than 
before. 

Some of the natives, I believe, live on certMo 
kinds of dirt, and have no bother about cooking 
and killing, and mowing and reaping. Perhaps if 
this war lasts long enough wc shall simplify our 
affairs in the same way, for we arc making great 
strides in that direction. 
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I sat in my dusty tent with my boots buried 
in dust, writing with a solution of dust by means 
of a du^ty brown pen, and every line was dusted 
and dried as soon as writtciv— as our grandfathers 
dried their manuscript with sand. 

A dusl-coloured cat strayed out on the veldt, 
and was watching a hole in the dust In order to 
catch a dust-colourcd mouse. The air outside 
was as full of dust as your air in London is of 
smoke. The heat was intense, and all our throats 
were dry and caked with du3t ; yet, to reJieve our 
thirst, we must drinlc Orange River water — which 
is so full of mud that when a servant pours it in 
the basin, we think he must have washed his own 
hands in it first without our having seen him 
do so. 

This bit of descriptive comment on the field 
of war could be carried on indefinitely, to point 
the moral of the moment — which Is the wonderful 
aptness and value of khaki for military uniforms 
in South Africa. 

When we saw a little of it faring towards the 
Queen at St. Pauls on Diamond Jubilee Day we 
thought it very tidy and refreshing, mixed in with 
all the red and gold. It seems to have been only 
the Commander-in-chief of the American army 
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who realised its practical value, for he went home 
and dressed his soldiers in it, ready for the war 
with Spain. But when one sees the British Army 
herCj in this dust-coloured canvas, one quickly 
realises that it ranks high among the advantages 
wc possess over the Boers. 

Ae distances where red cr blue or black would 
be striking, khaki is not seen at alL It blends 
our men with the landscape so conipletely that in 
bright daylight, at short distances from the enemy, 
our forces almost g^n the advantage of an army 
manffiuvring at night. 

We encouraged the men to allow iheir buttons 
to dull. We ordered them to paint their bayonet 
sheaths dust colour. Their kit-bags and water- 
boltles and all their belongings were khaki-co loured 
or matching it. Our big guns were painted like 
the ruddy earth, and our Maxims were wrapped 
in canvas great-coats of the universal hue. Our 
gun-carriages, limbers^ great mule waggons, and 
snmll carts were all the same colour, and the 
water-tanks we dr^ged after the troops were 
indistinguishable from our other belongings. 

We were within two or three days of b^inning 
our start, and the regiments who were to swell our 
force were being rushed to us from England and 
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the Cape. What will they find their brothers in 
arms doing — these stalwart veterans who look so 
smart and dandified when we sec them in Chelsea^ 
or the barracks near Biickingham Palace ? They 
will find them clothing themselves with dust and 
mud — nothing more or less. 

Men might be seen dissolving mud in their 
pails, ard dipping brushes in it to paint their white 
straps mud-colour. Every pouch and strap and 
cloth-covered water-bottle that would show while 
dark underwent this treatment. And the 
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drummers did the same with their drums — painting 
the white tightening cords with mud, muddying 
over the golden lions and unicorns and the gaudy 
regimental mottoes, so that everything should 
look like the veldt — so that we should be as dusty 
as our surroundings. 

When the heroines of the Arabian Nights* tales 
watched from their palace roofs to see the clouds 
of dust that announced the coming of their hus- 
bands and lovers, they knew that out of those 
clouds would emerge figures in gaudy silks, or 
lustrous gold and silver. But here on the veldt, 
if the hapless heroines in Klmberleyand Mafeking 
were watching for us who were in Lord Methuen s 
flying force, it would be different. They would 
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see the dust separate from the moving body 
beneath it, but what that body was their best 
glasses could not have told them until it was 
within a mile or twot 

It might be no more than a troop of dust- 
coloured sheep moving in enormous bands upon 
the scorched veldt ; it might be only a line of 
dust-hued farm waggons, or, if they were not mis- 
taken, and looked at just the right time, lo! a 
dust-coated general and his staff, leading a myriad 
armed men, clothed and stained to match the 
colour of the ground. 

While Tommy was thus wholly dull and dusty 
in tone, his officers differed from him, wearing 
shiny buttons, stars, crowns, and sword-hilts, and 
pipe-clayed belts and straps. In this difference 
has lain the danger of all in battle in this cam- 
paign, and from It has come the death of far too 
many- All alike recognise this, yet how differently 
they discuss the proposal that officers should dress 
like the men. 

The Tommies were all in favour of the change, 
though It would greatly increase their own danger 
and losses. They were enthusiastic for having the 
officers doff swords, carry light arWnes, and do 
away with their ornaments. They discussed the 
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mortaJity above che ranks with bared breath, as a 
thing altogether awful ; and after one skirmish, 
whert? an officer was killed and two were wounded, 
1 did not hear a Tommy speak of the two privates 
who died at the same lime. Among officers the 
subject was differently treated. Some discussed 
the prospect of disguising themselves as if it were 
a thing to be considered only for the sake of 
deceiving an unfair foe, and gaining a point that 
way. Others indignantly spurned the idea as 
undignified and unworthy. 

As brave a man as any is Major Rimington, 
head of the Imperial Corps of Guides. 

"You may be sure,'* he said, ** that the Boers 
will never know which are the officers and which 
the men in my troop. They'll all seem as like 
as so many picas," 

He might better have said **as so many wal- 
nuts," for these guides — scouts in reality — were 
more like the veldc than are the red ant-hills which 
dot it all over. They were the most picturesque 
body in Lord Methuen's advance column — two 
hundred of them — all rough-riders and all beauti- 
fully mounted. Each man was obliged to speak 
Boer or Kaffir, and many speak both- Every one 
must be thoroughly well acquainted with some 
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part of the country arouad and before us. All 
carried carbines and pistols, and round each man's 
dust-brown slouch bat was bound a strip of striped 
fur> lilce the racoon skin of the early American 
trappers and later Texan rangei-s. 

These men had been scouring the country 
literally for hundreds of square miles day and 
night while on duty at De Aar, Their pay is 
js. a day. The people of the region called them 
the " night cats," and their leader called them his 
'* catch-cm-aJive-os." Two were Americans fresh 
from the Klondike, and their troop doctor was an 
American named LJndley, well known all over 
South i^/rica. The rest were all Afrikanders of 
English descent. Many had left the Transvaal 
and the Free State to side vi'ith the British. 
They liked thetr hard life^ but prayed to be 
included in the fighting- 

In their troop the officers were as dusty as the 
men, and therefore they best of all typified the 
dusty army that was Co blend itself with the dusty 
veldt, except when its rifles and guns vomited 
the dames of battle. 



CHAFIER XUI 



BATTLE OF BELMONT 



JT was on the southern and western sides of the 
Orange Free State that offensive wa-rfarc was 
begun by the British, 

Lilce a tiger stalking its prey by night, in almost 
absolute silence. Lord Methuen's splendid flying 
column of nearly ten thousand men started from 
Belmont Farm at half-past three on the morning 
of the 23rd of November, The moonlight fell 
softened through fleecy clouds, and the battalions, 
marching in a long, narrow queue, hugged the 
nearer hi!ls so as to be hidden in their shadow. 

The army knew that the Boers held the greater 
range, which ran north and south to form the 
easterly wall of the four which enclose a noble but 
desolate valley. 

Like a colossal centipede with twenty thousand 
legs, the column moved along the shadow of the 
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more friendly hills, crawling a few score yards, 
then haJting, then craivling a little farther. At 
each halt all the officers and men sank upon one 
knee. The orders to march, to halt, to kneel, and 
to rise were given by movements of the hands of 
the commanders, no word being spoken- 
Here ajid there a few men whispered now and 
then, but the light breeze which sifted through the 
wild sage of the veldt was louder than these hushed 
voices. Once, when we were leaving the hill 
shadows and crossing the corner of the valley to 
crouch for the deadly spring upon our foe, wc 
came to a rocky patch, and our guns and ammuni- 
tion waggons jolted and creaked among the ob- 
stacles, making our only noise, yet one which we 
felt the Boers must hear. The faint flush in 
the sky at the end of the Boer position told us 
that very soon they would also see us. 

And now a golden rim was pushed above the 
farthest kopje; the wind-rumpled clouds that 
reached half across the plain took on the hue of 
blood — the look of curdled blood. The strange 
little birds called *'dikkopf3>" or thickheads, so 
abundant here, began their work of shooting up 
from the veldt twenty feet, and crying " Hui ! " 
and dropping back again upon theground. '^ Hui I 
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hui ! " sounded ever so sadly all over the parched 
desert^ so soon to quaff the blood of hundreds. 

At that moment we saw our valiant British mov- 
ing ill thin lines nearly two miles long. They 
looked like sportsmen stalking game, as each held 
his rifle ready m both hands, and all crouched as 
they strode along with frequent baitings. At that 
moment too there ran along the crest of the great 
southern kopje quick, vivid jets of fire, like jewels 
flashing in a coronet on the hills' brow. It was 
the flame of a volley from the Boers fired at the 
nearest British ! 

Thts was the beginning ofa fearful fight, one of 
the severest that even English soldiers have ever 
faced- It fell to the lot of the Grenadier Guards 
to storm that particular hill. They saw the rim 
of fire beads flash along the crest, and die away, 
and race along the crest again, as tiny gas jets 
blow out and re-ignite in heavy wind. But it was 
what they felt — a deadly hail of bullets — that tried 
them, without finding them wanting. For pro- 
tection and retort they could only shoot almost 
straight above their heads, without ever seeing 
their foe hidden behind the topmost boulders. 

They were advancing in too close formation, 
giving the bullets but little chance to mis^ the 
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aggregate mass. Mown down as grass before a 
scythe, still they climbed up and onward, never 
dreaming of another coarse. Some men of the 
Norchampconshire Regiment dashed up after them, 
and, all together^ they drove the Bocra from that 
fastness, and saw them leaping down the further 
side of the hill, and across a Hitic valley to the 
heights beyond. 

The Grenadiers, out of but a part of the 
battalion, lost something like 120 men in a few 
minutes. But almost as severe work was done by 
their comrades in arms, by the Scots Guards, the 
Northampton shires, the Northumberland Fusiliera, 
and the King's Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, in 
difFcrent parts of the field. The Northumber- 
lands tackled a Boer position next in strength to 
that stormed by the Grenadiers, and also lost 
heavily. 

The battle opened at about 4.20 a.m., and it 
was precisely three hours later that a volley of 
British cheers proclaimed the capture of the last 
of the strongly-fortified hills. The artillery and 
naval guns, which had not been brought into action 
until five o'clock, silenced the last of two Boer 
batteries at the moment of this cheering. 

After thar the Boers ran down from the hills 
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like flowing water, and rook up new posidons on 
some lower land behind. Fierce attacks, notably 
by the Yorkshires, Northumberland a, and North- 
amptoiis, quickly made the new positions unten- 
able, and the rest of that day*s drama revealed 
the rr,pid flight of the Boers over the open vddt, 
and the ineffectual pursuit of them by the gth 
Lancers, 

During this engagement the Boers fought their 
own style of battle obstinately and with courage. 
But — and it seems there must always be a " but '' 
when one endeavours to give credit generously to 
this foe— they marred Che day most shockingly* 

In two places they displayed flags of truce in 
order to bring the British out of cover, and then 
shoot them down. In one case, where the famous 
correspondent, E, F. Knight, was wounded, every 
one of the offenders was killed- In the other 
the man who tied his handkerchief to his rifle 
was subsequently taken prisoner. Besides this 
treachery, twelve of our men were shot with 
dum-dum bullets, 

I went upon the field with the King's Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, and a description of the 
manner in which they went into action will serve 
as illustrating the course pursued by all the forces 
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except the Naval Brigade, The privates were, as 
already described, with dulled buttons, muddied 
straps and belts and pouches, and with the handles 
and scabbards of their bayonets painted khaki 
colour. 

On this eventful morning, for the first time 
in their lives, perhaps for the first time in British 
history, the officers threw aside their swords and 
put on the accoutrements of privates, even to their 
rifles. Thus I saw Colonel Barter, o( the York- 
shires, stride off with his battahoii, and thus he 
led them into the hells rain of lead, obeying the 
letter of the new regulation by an attempt at dis- 
guise, which took no note of his towering and 
athletic figure, or his natural pose and carriage of 
command. Thus dressed I also saw the gallant 
commander of the Grenadier Guards lying m the 
broiling sun, propped against a rock, wounded — 
and telling the ambulance men to look after his 
gashed and blood-stained men who lay around him 
among the rocks. Lei it be remembered in all 
accounts of battles in this war, that if Tommy 
his the hottest sort of work, he does it side by 
side with his officers. Such is the traditional 
Anglo-Saxon way. 



CHAPTER XIV 



DOERS ly WAlt 



AFTER the Belmont battle I walked over the 
entire field, and between what I saw, and 
what was told me by our officers and men who 
had taken part in the assault, I learned more about 
the Boers ejs fighting men than I had been able to 
gather all over the Cape Colony ir Che preceding 
four weeks. 

A kopje in this country is practically a pile of 
bouldcrrs — a stone heap. It may be either a hill 
or a small mountain — fifty feel or one thousand 
five hundred feet in height, though in the battle- 
fields where we had thus far fought the kopjes 
had not been above five hundred, or less than 
one hundred and fifty feet. 

All were heaps of loose boulders, and the prac- 
tice of the enemy was to lift and carry the smaller 
rocks about, so as to build breastworks of them. 
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Behind these^ always built around the tops of 
the hills, the Bosrs hide and shootn 

Let mc describe the top of one small hiU in the 
Belmont engagement, the one in storming which 
the brave Grenadiers suffered partof their fearfully 
heavy loss. All around the edge of its crest were 
circular or semi-circular breastworks of rocks. 
They were so many forts — one for each fighting 
man. Placed high in air, and overlooking a great 
valley, they were very like the lofty eyries of birds 
of prey. To look into them, with their rude 
bedding, scattered food, and general dibris^ was as 
if one viewed the nests of so many hawks. 

On this kopje the Boer commander had com- 
pelled the poorer men of his commando to live 
for weeks. I took it that these were men of the 
servant and the labourer class. Their dead, whose 
untidy and neglected bodies I saw seated as the 
British bullets and bayonets found them, con- 
firmed this theory, for they were poorly clad, un- 
shaven^ unclean, and hungry-looking. They were 
of that class of Boer whom James Brycc describes 
as having started at a seventeenth-century standard, 
and deteriorated for three hundred years. 1 knew 
when I saw such men among the dead, the 
wounded, and the prisoners, how it could be that 
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white men could misuse the white flag, and mock 
the sacred purpose of the Geneva Cross> 

In nearly every eync where men had been com- 
pelled to stay and live there was a tea-kettle, an 
extra coat for night covering, a sack in which food 
and clothes had been brought, and which next had 
served as a pallet ; some mealies^ unleavened 
biscuits or bread-cakes, junks of bUtoiig or jerked 
meat, and a kitchen knife. 

The food, the dirt, and the extraordinary pro- 
fusion of cartridges and cart ridge- wrap pings were 
all mixed together, but the dirt and the disorder 
were not so offensive as the grimy and revolting 
condition of the dead, 

A few commanding breastworks had been built 
as for a citadel on the crest of the kopje above the 
ring of eyries. 

In one of these I found a young Boer dead, with 
a bjllet hole in his forehead. He was of a 
superior type^ intelligent of face, neatly dressed, 
and had been shooting with gloves on his hands. 
Had he lived to escape he would have been one of 
the very great many Boers who were seen flying 
down the farther side of the range of kopjes, and 
leaping upon their horses or into their Cape carts 
and "spiders," They had done what damage they 
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could to us, and as soon as their own lives were 
endangered, they commanded their subordinates 
lo remain^ and sought their own safety. 

These are Boer principles — in keeping with the 
etiquette and conventions of 2. people who know 
neither the customs nor courtesies of war. It is 
nor by guesswork that 1 thus describe their 
methods. It is what our prisoners have told mc. 

It woidd take long to exhaust the list of 
peculiarities, ecce ntricitics> anomalies, and novel- 
ties of this war, waged against as by an 
undisciplined force of rebels, who arc soldiers by 
instinct, slayers by trainings and farmers or cattle 
raisers for livelihood. But more astonishing is 
the fact that some of the better-class Boers have 
come to battle in their carriages, like gentlemen 
driving to the Derby at home, and, having done 
their bcst^ have retired in the same way, leaving 
their vassals to cover their retreat. 

More numerous than those who come in 
carriages to battle arc those who send their best 
horses ahead, and ride to the front on inferior 
animals* They ** knee-halter'' their best horses, 
turn out upon the veldt the poorer ones they have 
ridden, ajid — when retreat is ordered — run down 
the kopjes and mount their fast steeds in order 
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to be able to elude a cavalry chase, which had 
thus far bee[i impossible because the horses of our 
few mounted men had either had too much work 
earlier \n the day, or were overwhehned by fire 
from unexpected quarters, 

I heard that the only uniforms in the Boer 
ranks were those of the Transvaal Artillery, but 
if this was true, I had not yet seen them. All 
whom I had seen were clad like the farmers and 
villagers we met with along our line of march. 
They wore short coats, trousers of patterns that 
arc often so loud that they almost scream, and 
narrow-brimmed soft hats of light-brown felt- 

The prisoners whom wc captured seemed a 
sullen, unprepossessing lot, asking no fiivours, 
and taking kindnesses very callously. Most of 
them pretended to understand no English, though 
I am assured that there arc no Free State Boers 
who do not habitually speak English with the 
English, and Dutch among themselves. 

With the far greater number of men who 
delivered themselves to us, or deliberately put 
themselves in the way of capture, the case was 
differenL 

They were of English or partly British blood, 
held their heads up, displayed bright eyes and 
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frank faces^ and -said bluntly that they had not 
believed in the war, or taken part in it except 
under compulsion. They told us that no notice 
was given chem ; that the commanders or field 
cornets rode up to their houses^ and ordered them 
to fall in and follow at once. The legalised 
penalty for refusal was death. To compare these 
men with the miscreant we captured after he had 
ensnared some of our men with a false flag of 
truce would be like comparing cultivation with 
barbarism — a Londoner with a cave-dweijer. 
This scoundrel wore stiff, bristling hair all round 
a face whose features were those of a primitive 
man. 

In their kopjes at Belmont the ground was 
littered with cartridges, every one of which bore 
the mark of the leading London makers. This 
was true of everything else that was captured, or 
left behind by these " Orange Free Staters " ; 
everything of theirs bore English marks. It was 
not until wc met with a Transvaal commando at 
the battle of Graspan (otherwise called EnsHn and 
Royslaagte) that wc saw any CKCeption to this 
rule. 



CHAPTER XV 



BATTLE OF C R A S 1* A N 



THE battle of Belmont, with which Lord 
Methuen opened the ball on his side of the 
Republics^ was almost wholly an infantrj- fight, bur 
that at Graspan was rather more an artillery duel ; 
in fact, the artillery came into greater play and 
prominence as the battles succeeded one another. 

Although the British infantry had borne brave 
part and suffered considerable losscsi the last two 
victories had been greatly accelerated by cannon, 
and the next one was to ace our batteries more 
conspicuous stUl. The nature of the Boer d<.'fenccs, 
and the Boer dread of artllkryi have brought this 
about. 

The battle of Graspan was called *'Eiislin" offi- 
cially by the army, and Royslaagte by the Boers, 
but the word ** Graspan " was painted on the rail- 
way station signboard beside the position occupied 
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by our left, and so strongly had the name taken 
root that no other need be used in treatmg of that 

fight. 

The Boers fortified themselves on a series of low 
steep hills, hrotten -at the left by a long, grassy 
ridge, which linked a smaller stony kopje to the 
larger ones. On this smaller kopje a Transvaal 
commando fought with German ammunition — the 
first Trans vaalers and the first foreign ammunition 
used against us. Before the battle opened some 
of us saw Boers as thick as ants on a grassy ridge, 
moving over to the larger kopjes- 

It was at about six o'clock in the morning of the 
26th that fire was opened on a party of Rimington's 
scouts who were in advance of us. Then our 
troops marched into position facing the larger 
kopjes, and half an hojr later our batteries opened 
fire on the rocks which hid the enemy. The naval 
battery in the centre, at five thousand yards dis- 
tance, joined with the shorter-range artillery in 
bursting shrapnel with unvarying accuracy over 
the enemy. The Boers as repeatedly shot beyond 
and behind our men. They seemed to have guns 
everywhere, stationed singly all over the hills. 

Soon after seven o'clock the excellent marksman- 
ship of a gunner behind the grassy ridge attracted 
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the atientioji, and perhaps stirred the pride, of our 
gunners, and the naval battery undercook to silence 
him. Then began a very dramatic and long- 
sustained combat which was a striking feature of 
the battle. The Boer gun was never seen, and the 
man who served it never once saw us. His piece 
was hidden beyond the ridge on the further slope, 
and a comrade gave him his range and direction. 

For a long time this gunner devoted his atten- 
tion to one of our field batteries. Next he attacked 
the black mass made by their horses and limbers. 
Later he paid his respects to the naval gun and its 
crew. He never achieved perfect excellence, for 
he did no damage to any British gun^he killed but 
two horses in the field, and he wounded but five of 
our men altogether. And yet he got his range so 
quickly and well, and he was so persistent and so 
wholly invisible, that our men set their teeth in 
grim determination to destroy him. They had 
for a target nothing but the thin smoke which rose 
over his gun, but into that little floating cloud 
they planted shot and shell, until at the end of the 
day they had expended two hundred and ten 
rounds, if I remember the extraordinary figure 
correctly. All the other Boer guns were silenced 
before this one was, arid at twenty minutes to ten 
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this was disabled, and every gun of the enemy was 
speechless. 

Presently, at about half-past seven, our men 
began creeping closer and closer to the foe hidden 
among the stones above oar heads. At 7.45 the 
Boer riflemen discharged a fiendish series of sharp 
volleys at us, assisted by their batteries. Our field 
batteries took note of the position of these guns, 
and bent a cross-fire upon them, dropping Iwo^ 
three, and even four shells at a time upon the Boer 
artillery. Ic was after eight o'clock when our 
infantry made ajiother of those gallant rushes into 
a rain of lead which this war has called for with a 
frequency, and with a quality of danger, that I 
fancy no previous conflict has so often evoked- 

Thc bulk of the enemy held a tad, rocky kopje, 
and our plan was to rush ir, as we had rushed 
several such strongholds at Belmont. The troops 
of the Ninth Brigade led the way, and the Naval 
Brigade were in the very front. The Guards 
Brigade, lustrous with honour after the manner in 
which ihey bad borne the brunt of the last fight, 
were now in the rear, driiwn up in wide formation 
on the level veldi,and advancing slowly to support 
the attacking force, 

The naval men marched boldly to the foot of 
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the kopje, meeting, but not daunted by, the fearful 
fire. 

They reached the rocks and began the ascenr, 
huddled together, as if in utter ignorance of the 
dire necesaty, in such warfare* for giving such a 
hail of shot all possible room to spend itself in 
space, and the least possible chance to lodge in 
human bodies. It is said that the shape of the 
kopje made this in some degree necessary, but 
ihey appeared to despise all danger. 

They spent but very little time in taking breath, 
or in seeking shelter among the rocks ; and 
pushed straight up the acchvity, now walking, 
now spurting up in short dashes. 

It was horrible to sec what damage be fell 
them. An officer of the King's Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry declared that in the heat of the 
rush he could only think of his sorrow for these 
men — his sorrow, and his amazement at their 
valour. And Major Lindley, surgeon to Riming- 
ton's GuideSj said he was riveted lo the spot by 
the sight of such magnificent, reckless courage, 
though the bullets were falling thickly around 
him also. 

One man in every two was struck down in the 
furious onset of that little brigade of straw-hatted 
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shipmates, and precisely one half the force fell on 
the kopje, dead or wounded. 

The Yorkshires, moving five paces apart, dashed 
up to support the marines, ihc men of the North- 
ampiofishire Regiment followed, and all stormed 
the positioji together. 

Perhaps another battalion was in che rear, but 
these were the men who were m first at the deathn 
They made it far too hot for the astonished 
Boers, who turned and fled down the other side of 
the hill, as the first of the British reached its topn 

From the veldr the Boers were seen fleeing along 
the low ridge in great numbers, white our men, who 
had occupied their position, saw greater numbers 
dashing on horseback into the open country to 
the northward. 

A battery was sent for to shell them ; it seemed 
as if with this help the majority of the runaways 
might be captured, but the horses were spent, and 
in an hour's time no battery had come. Our 
mounted ijifantry started to pursue the fugitives 
by passing between two middle kopjes, from and 
at which not a shot had been fired, and without 
the slightest warning two volleys, as concerted as 
if fired by Europeans, checked them with a sheet 
of missiles. It was estimated that fifteen hun- 
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dred Boers had been in hiding diere. They, too, 
melted away before word of their presence could 
be sent to our leaders. 

Thus the battle ended. The enemy had been 
shelled away from some strongholds. The gal- 
lantry of our foot forces had accelerated their 
flight from others, and destroyed a great number 
of them, but the day belonged to the men who 
handled our great guns. 

Our losses were 155 killed, 165 wounded, and 
the Boers suffered very nearly as heavily. As they 
sink their dead in rivers, bury them in the sand, 
and ride off with them over their saddJe-bows, it 
is never easy to estimate their casualties. 



CHAPTER XVI 

BATTLE OF MODDER RIVER 

WE had fought two battles in five days, and 
then, after a short march, had come upon 
a large pond, and had halted and camped beside it 

What a pricekss possession water was, or the 
caste of it, or even the sight of it, to ten thousand 
marching men on this parched veldt ! We had 
started from water at Orange River, marched to 
water at Fincham's Farm, then on again to the 
next water at Belmont, and fought there. Thence 
we had marched to Graspan and foLght^ treasuring 
a HnJe water more than vvc CrcasureJ human livcs^ 
and so on until we filled our carts and bottles at 
this pomi by Honey Nest Kloof. 

To the north of us> in purple bulk, rose the 
hills that lie a few miles beyond the Modder River, 
They interested us because many said that in or 
beyond them we must meet the Boers for the last 
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time before entering Kimbcrley, a dozen miles 
further on. But we had water a-plenty — ro drink, 
to wash m, even for bathing on the part of those 
who did not mind doing so in a pond where the 
mulea were watered, and the mud was some feet 
deep- 

Wc could not see the Modder, but we knew 
that it somewhere pierced the wide, nearly level 
field of sage tufts and sjmrse young grass before 
us. As the afternoon wore on we heard that 
just out of sight there was a village in our paih 
where three hundred Boers were entrenched. One 
story was that a part of their force had shot at 
another part for trying to desert. Another rumour 
ran that, instead of this, all had shot at Rimington's 
*' night cat " guides, who had sent in to us for help 
which we had not supplied. 

But we were camped beside abundant watcr^ wc 
had fought two stiff battles in five days, and we 
were resting. Take my own case to show how 
others fared : 1 had borrowed a waterproof cover- 
ing from an ammunition cart, and had made a 
shelter of it over four uprights — two guns and two 
sticks. I had filled my water-bottle, and also a 
two-quart canvas b^ which leaked, and I was 
lying on a blanket, writing a description of 
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Belmont fight, and oculting in the sound of the 
waste of my water as it dripped from the bag. 
Every half-hour I quaFcd water, or treated the 
colonel, or the Times correspondent, to a drink. 
This was out of pure camiradcricj for they had 
plenty also. When it was too dark to write 1 
washed my other flannel shirt and my other socks, 
and dabbled in the water. All of us in the York- 
shire Light Infantry did the same, as if we were 
ducks. 

In the morning of the next day, Tuesday, 
November 28th, we took marching form at the 
leisurely hour of half-past four, and even then 
halted often. Brigadier-General Polc-Carcw had 
just arrived, and rode about the field, being 
introduced to the commanders of the battalions of 
the 9th Brigade^the Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
5th North umber lands, Loyal Lancashires, the 
Northamptonshires, the Mounted Infantry, 9th 
Lancers, the Royal Artillerymen, and the rest 
In the other brigade the two Coldstreams, the 
Scots Guards, the Grenadiers, and the freshly- 
arrived Argyll and Sutherland Regiment were 
forming the right of the advance, 

We marched four ratlcs or more, and were able 
to see a long, thin fringe of trees which we were 
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certain marked the hidden course of the Modder^ 
flowing in a stream twenty or thirty yards wide 
at the bottom of the deep channel it had cut in 
the level prairie — a huge canal, yet one that was as 
invisible until you came to ics edge as were the 
Boers who lined the bank, down on their knees, 
Mausers in hand, like a three-mile jaw full of 
sunken teeth. 

Three miles of Boers were there, and behind 
them in the hills and on the farther shore they 
had taken jp a six-mile artillery line. Str:ught 
towards them we marched on. Hares scampered 
from before us, a flock of bustards rose clumsily 
at our approach, the little ''thickheads*' shot op, 
cried " Hui ! '' and fell into the sage, but otherwise 
all was calm and peaceful — a glorious, brilliant 
summer morning on the veldt. 

Far over on the right a body of perhaps five 
hundred horsemen rode in full view, bunched 
together; halted, and then rode on again, like 
theatrical cavalry moving across a stage. They 
were Boers showing themselves to the British 
openly for the first time in our experience with 
Lord Methuen's column. They were impudent. 
They rode rapidly to the left, and our mounted 
infantry gave them chase. A concealed gun beside 
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a little mud-house opened fire on the mounted 
men, our iBlh Battery retoried, and thus began 
this battle, so memorable in many ways, so unique 
in several aspects, so certajn to have a distinct place 
of its own in British history. 

This was at about seven o'clock in the morning. 
The Boers who had shown themselves were shelled 
out of a little laager on the extreme right, and 
chased incFectually by our mounted infantry. Boer 
guns belched flame and thin blue smoke from several 
positions across the hidden river, our iSthand 75th 
Field Batteries replied with spirit, ard the Lancers 
rode f!U' to the right, to be within hail if the vanish- 
ing mounted infantry needed fleet help. The 
batteries all along our four or five mile line came 
into action as a larger number of Boer guns dis- 
closed their positions, and our infantry, long halted, 
began a slow advance, feeling its way. The Guards 
Brigade went straight ahead toward the river, form- 
ing the right wing. The 9th Brigade moved 
diagonally across to the left toward the part of the 
river beyond the broken railway bridge, where they 
found a field battery^ and the naval guns covering 
them with hoc fire. 

Where the Guards advanced the plain inclined 
downward from the river like a theatre stage. On 
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the other side of the railway — to ihc left — there 
was a well-defined ridge betM'een our soldiers and 
the river, and this concealed iheir approach. On 
the right the hidden Boers in their trenches on our 
side of the Modder could see the body of a man at 
any point before them for three miles. On the left 
those who were on the farther shore could only 
sec our forces after they reached the ridge which 
ran across. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when the Boers on the 
right opened upon our advancing Guards a hot 
continuous rifle fire, unprecedented in severity 
and duration, which ceased for only two brief 
intervals between ten o'clock in the morning and 
twenty minutes past six o'clock in the evening, 
when ihc sun sank. Like a ripping of the air, 
like a tearing of some part of nature, that hell's, 
vomit began, and was immediately answered by the 
Guards. 

Our soldiers started forward with 150 to 160 
rounds, and many bags and boxes of cartridges 
were sent creepinglyto them during the afternoon. 
The Boers had more ammunition than we. When 
I walked through their trenches at next daybreak 
it seemed as though they had been standing toe 
deep in their shells ; that they had had cartridges 
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to sleep upon, to eat, to bury their dead beneath, if 
they had cared to use them in such ways. 

At 6r5t soldiers and correspondents called to 
each other that they had never heard such a fury 
of firing. An hour or two later somebody asked 
what it sounded like, and I said : *' crackers let off 
iji a barrel." Two or three hours later it seemed 
more like an exaggerated sound of the perpetual 
frying of fat. 

Lord Methucn, in the course of the morning, 
led a movement of the Guards to flank the Boers, 
He realised ihe need of some bold and gallant, 
even grand action, to shorten this duel between a 
foe that was unseen, yet could sec, and his worthier 
force, which could not do else than lie still or 
suffer useless damage. The general's purpose was 
valiantly attempted, but the fire was too hot and 
the river too deep, so that his plan had to be 
abandoned so far as the right of the field was 
concerned. 

Before and long after this I moved behind the 
Scots and Coldstreams, seeing the wounded Hmp 
away, or crawl back, or being carried in, always 
through a fire so thick and fearful that no man can 
imagine how any one passed under or through St. 
Many could not. I saw and heard of many who^ 
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being crippled, lay flat for hours, not daring to 
rise for succour. If one asked a comrade for a 
drink of water, he saw the bottle, or the hand that 
was passing it, pierced by a duni-dv*m or a nnc- 
poundcr Nordenfeldf shcJI, Or if he raised his head 
to writhe in his pain he felt his helmet shot away. 

From the rear ammunition-carriers and stretcher- 
bearers walked boldly forward, until, the moment 
they were within range, a sheet, a torrent of bullets 
and small shells raked the air, as jets of water spurt 
from a flower-sprinkler. But that image is too 
faint, for the jets were all whistling or shrieking, 
throwing up fountains of red sand, exploding in 
hundreds of detonations like echoes of the guns that 
spewed them. At this down upon their bellies 
dropped the stretcher-bearers and the cartridge- 
carriers, and there they lay for hours, never rising 
or attempting to rise without loosing this torrent 
anew. Once a poor Coldstream private with one 
foot shot away lay in this leaden rain crying for 
help- I gave him my water-bottle, and Mr. Knox, 
the Rcutcr correspondent, ran to some stretcher- 
bearers to beg them to carry the man to the 
ambulance train. 

"We would be killed if we went to him," one 
said. 
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" Come with me/* said Knox ; '^ Til lead if you 
will follow," Thus relief came to one poor suf- 
ferer. 

This was the state of affairs on the right, and 
thus it remained for more than eight hours ; but 
the extraordinary fact about it is that nothing 
was being effected by this awful and unparalleled 
firc- A few hundreds were hit on both sides, but 
our front was not advanced — did not progress 
materially the whole day long. The little lot of 
Boers who had been so nudacious eariier in the 
day returned in tht! afterncon^ after the mounted 
infantry had given up trying to capture them. 
And now they flanked us and poured a tremendous 
volley or two into our ambulance and ammunition 
train, frightening the Kaffir drivers and their 
mules into a panic, and yet not profiting by their 
success^ for they retired as suddenly as they had 
reappeared. 

This firing on the ambulances with their loads 
of wounded was not an isolated incident. Earlier 
in the day I had three times seen the terrible new 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt one-pound quick-firer trained 
on our Red Cross men who were sent forward 
to be nearer the wounded and to gather them in» 

That awful new gun ! Mauser fire starts with 
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a crack ! goes on with the buzz of a bee, and ends 
with a ping ! in the earth or one's body. One 
gets used to it, familiar with it, a little inclined 
to be indifferent to it. But the new one-pound 
quick-firer carries a menace which compels respect. 
It goes ofF wiih a ''putt — putt — putt — putt," 
like the ten-biUion-times-exaggerated noise of 
water gurgling in a bottle. The force and 
violence and intensity of the noise make it seem 
that whatever is coming will perforate chilled 
steel. And then come the bullets, like so many 
jets of steam released from the highest pressure, 
and singing like little steam-whi sties. 

It was on the right that nothing was being 
effected. Wc were more active and successful on 
the left. 

Lord Mcthuen had gone over to that side ia 
the afternoon, and had found the Yorkshire Light 
Infantry in the van, and at the slight ridge which 
in a measure commanded the Boers. Some of 
them were in a small house on our side of the 
river, and these had been routed by a rush of the 
Yorkshires, Captain Bond and his men were in 
advance, and these Lord Mechuen took with him 
in an attempt to ford the stream. It was not 
within human possibility for this to be done ac 
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that point, so hot was the fire from behind walls 
and earthworks beyond, and so unfordable was 
the river (here. It was in retiring under this 
blistering fire that the general was wounded — a 
flesh wound entailing considerable suffering, but 
happily no real danger. 

The brave example he set was followed by 
Colonel Barter, of the Yorkshires, who, with 
twenty men or more, rushed for a shallow stony 
spot in the river, and got across, while a battery 
and the rifle fire of the men behind him drove 
the Boers out of the angle of wall and the trenches 
that had covered the ford. Other men pressed 
after these, notably some of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Regiment^ who behaved most gallantly. 

Colonel Barter and his force of four hundred 
at its largest^ now advanced to the right towards 
the Boer stronghold, through gardens and over 
walls. But they were so confused with the 
enemy, whose position they had taken, that they 
received the fire of our own troops, and even a 
shell from one of our batteries. Therefore they 
rested where this fire halted them, on the enemy's 
side. 

Their success^ and the unceasing and accurate 
fire of our guns all day long, quite exhausted the 
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stamina of the Boers, They held to their trenches 
until duslc and then retired* sinking some of their 
dead in the river, it is smd^ carrying off what 
wounded they could, and spiriting away their 
guns in the almost magical manner in which they 
have performed these feats after each of their 
battles. 

They had twenty guns to our nineteen^ and 
while none of ours were better than twdvc- 
poundcrs, they had at least one very heavy piece. 
They massed eleven thousand men, and wc had 
less than ten thousand. They fought in a position 
of whrch they had boasted as their best- 
About one hundred were slain, and wc took 
nearly as many prisoners, while their wounded 
probably equalled ours in number. Taken at 
sucJi a tremendous disadvantage^ it was certain 
that we must suffer great damage. Our losses 
were 67 killed, 370 wounded, 18 missing. Of 
the killed, four were officers, and there were 19 
officers wounded. Our gains were greater. We 
beat their largest force on this side, and the three 
generals who led it ; we rested beyond their 
strongest position, twenty-four miles fromKimber- 
ley, hoping soon to be there. 



CHAPTER XVn 



ECHOES OF MQDDER AIVER 



THE more one saw of Modder River battle- 
field, and the more one considered the 
battle, the more its terrific character was revealed 
and realised. 

Some phases of the fight, and some of the 
tales we heard of the part the Boers played in it, 
make it certain that there never was a battle 
like it. 

At first we were impressed by the sagacity 
shown by the Boer leaders in entrenching their 
men where they did, at the top and back of a 
vast, smooth, inclined plane, every inch of which 
was visible to these hidden men. 

But by remaining long enough to go thoroughly 
over the field, we learned that an even stronger 
and in all ways better position could have been 
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made for most of them just behind the one they 
chose, and on the island in the river. 

It must be understood that their horde lay en- 
trenched on the edge of the river at a point where 
the Modder and the Rett join one another. 

The land between the two is called an island, 
and this land continues the upward slope of the 
veldt, so that it is higher and more commanding, 
andi better yet for Boer purposes, it is luxuriant 
with trees and bushes. 

Here, in fact, the Boers did put their sharp- 
shooters, and here they manipulated their deadly 
"putt-putt** gun, as our army has nicknamed 
the Vickers-Maxim quick-firer, which commanded 
such respect as to make every man who heard it 
bow his head or prostrate his body. 

Men so shrewd and instinctively soldierly as 
the Boers must have known that this more ele- 
vated position, with the river in front of it as a 
moat, was superior to the one they selected. 

A story which many Boer prisoners have told 
us lends to explain why the lower ground was 
chosen — though it is a tale which can be credited 
only by those of ua who are accustomed to the 
extraordinary phases and conditions of this strangest 
of modern wars. 
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The story is that a large proportion of the Free 
State Boers were so averse to fighting in the first 
place, and so shaken by our incessant and accurate 
anillery fire, that they were only kept in the 
trenches at the point of revolvers held over them 
by their leaders, who swore to shoot any man who 
tried to desert. This was told us by majiy 
prisoners taken at diiFerent times and places. 

If it is truc^ it may well be that there was a 
serious purpose in choosing the lower ground for 
the Boer posidon, because thus the river, where it 
is deepest and impossible to ford, was immediately 
at their backs. 

After I had seen no more of the field than tlieir 
three-mile line of trenches, I could not undersUnd 
how we had been able to dislodge them, or why 
they had at last left the field to us. Their position 
seemed superb — Impregnable. But yesterday a 
search for the place from which the "putt-putt" 
gun was fired led me to the island overlooking 
the river and the trenches* Then I saw plainly 
why and how we had gained the victory. 

Beyond the British infantry lines, where our 
Guards' Brigade were so cruelly forced to lie for 
more than eight hours under a driving rain of 
lead from an enemy they could never see, we 
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worked three Royal Artillery batteries. These 
were the i8th and 75th, which fired ail day long, 
and the 62nd, which came twenty miles to our 
aid, and got into action at half-past four in the 
afternoon, with horses so fagged that the men had 
been obliged to walk the last few miles. 

These batteries played on the trenches and on 
the island, which two paints are so close that both 
were damaged alike. The shells which scattered 
their shrapnel upon the men in the trenches carried 
their heavy metal cases over to the islandn Much 
of the shrapnel was also carried there. The result, 
as seen afterwards, was a surface devastation almost 
baffling description. In the space of a mile in 
length and a quarter of a mile in width there 
was scarcely a square yard not torn up, perforated, 
riddled, ploughed, and r^ed. Shrapnel bullets, 
fihell cases, fuses, and bits of metal lay all over 
the place. Incredible as it sounds, there were on 
that ground two rusty old tins — one a small 
"bully-beef* tin and the other a biscuit-tin, both 
riddled with shrapnel and shot. 

In that scene lies the explanation of the flight 
of the Boers. In that scene one finds some con- 
firmation of the story that the Boers had to be 
kept to their work under threat of the revolver- 
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A common reliance of the Boer was upon gin. 
Empty gin-bottles^ bocdes stiiJ containing gin, and 
one full bottle of that spirit, were to be seen stuck 
in the loose dirt of the trenches. In every trench 
was a surprising litter of shell cartridges of many 
sort& — Mausers, Martini-Henrys, and two or three 
sorts of expanding and explosive bullets. 

The island seems to have been where the sharp- 
shooters were placed — on the ground, behind 
trenches, and in the trees. We understood from 
the prisoners that these were aJways stationed in 
couples, and that the orders were that whenever 
one was killed or wounded his companion was to 
bury him> or carry him oft" the field. Continually 
wc found the dead bodies of Boers in the river^ 
buried in the sand with fingers or boots protrude 
jng, heaped in a trench, and elsewhere. 

When I searched the island I found profuse 
proofs of other burials beside these— of new dead 
not included in any estimate* Here were grave- 
shaped mounds of such fresh appearance and 
suggestive shape that I examined them. They 
were covered with short bush growths, and lo ! 
when we touched these they came ojt of the earthy 
and were seen to be tree-twigs, and branches cut 
from trees and stuck in the mounds, 

'3 
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Some distance back in the island we found a large 
trench^ of a size to hold twenty bodies. It gave 
indubitable proof of its contents. As we under- 
stand the tactics of our enemy, these graves arc apt 
to be those of their humbler soldiers. Wc know 
that they carry off in cans, and across their saddles., 
the bodies of the more important dead, 

This was done at this battle, A woman, whose 
cottage was m the rear of a field north of the 
river, declared that all day long the wounded come 
to her house upon each other's heels to have their 
wounds dressed, and said that the dead in large 
numbers were carried upon plinks placed upon the 
backs of ponies northward to the Boer lines. First 
in the mind of the Boer is the desire to hide his 
dead, and to lie about their number. It is from 
their own than they most desire to hide the truth. 
The prisoners w^ took all said that only eighteen 
had been killed, but the deserters said the loss of 
life was very great, and that in the river quite a 
hundred were sunk with weights. 

We may learn some day that in killed alone the 
Boers lost at least three hundred. 

It is wonderful how the formation of the country 
aids, and perhaps inspires, the Boer methods of 
warfare. You have heard how the burgher comes 
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to bitde with two horses, a poor one to carry him 
to the fight, ftnd the best steed he has to be kept 
fresh until it is needed to carry him swiftly away, 
Uaimlly we have seen the Boers run down the 
far sides of the kopjes they have been defending, 
to iind horses knee-haltered on the veldt, and to 
mount them and ride away. 

At Belmont, when a thousand or more were in 
full flight, they all suddenly disappeared in a 
mysterious way. Wc found that all had ridden 
into what they call a '* sluic,'' which is broad and 
deep enough to hide a cavalry regiment. In this 
trough or ravine they made their way to the next 
place of rendezvous. On the island at Modder 
River such a ravine or trough exists. It is thirty 
feet wide and fifteen deep. Wc found its bottom 
covered with hay and other fodder, and we knew 
that in it, out of harm's way and yet close at hand, 
they had kept their horses in readiness for their 
retreat. 

After every battle the veldt has been dotted 
with Boer horses, in consequence of this custom 
of bringing a remount for each well-to-do man, 
and in consequence of the loss of riders by death 
and wounds. But both previous battle-fields 
combined showed no such number of riderless 
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steeds as Modder River. There were literally 
hundreds of them, I had lost mire in the 5ght, 
but in the fint half-hour of the next morning I 
took my chcace of four, and might have made my 
pick from a hundred, saddled and bridled, before 
I had gone half over the field. 

We now know that it was our artillery fire that 
thinned the ranks and broke the nerve of the 
enemy. It was a fearful assault produced by an 
extraordinary discharge of shot and shell. 

The four naval guns fired some five hundred 
and fourteen rounds, the i8th Battery fired 
eleven hundred rounds, the 75th fired nine 
hundred rounds, and the 62nd five hundred; or 
three thousand rounds in all. As to the rifle fire, 
most of our men took into the fight one hundred 
and fifty or one hundred and sixty rounds, and the 
average fire per rifle by the nine battalions must 
have been one hundred rounds. The climax of 
the Boers* desire to vacate the field was reached 
when a stalwart British cheer broke upon their 
cars at their side and in their rear- 
There should not be any confusion as to what 
men raised this cheer and were the first to ford 
the river ; but there is. It is due co the fact that 
men of several ambitious commands composed th^ 
first body of f orders. 
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To put history right, the credit of first crossing 
the river belongs to a small party of Coldstream 
Guardsmen who early in the day waded in to their 
vvaists, and then swam, Jaden with all their gear 
and one hundred and sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion. There w<;re between twenty-four and forty 
men in this body, and though many won acro&s, 
two were nearly drowned, and al! saw that it was 
wise to return. The river was too deep, and when 
they reached the further shore they sank in mud 
to their knees. 

This happened on the extreme right of the 
line, where Lord Methuen made his first gallant 
attempt to force a passage. 

He tried again on the far left, and it was there 
thatj beyond any doubt or dispute^ Colonel Barter, 
of the King*s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, got 
across by a fairly good fording-placc with a score 
or two dozen men, some of whom were his own, 
while others were men of the Argyll and Suthcr- 
landshire and the North Lancashire Regiments, 
They landed against some trenches, and an angle 
of stone wall which were held by some three 
hundred Boers. 

Just as they were crossing a battery of Royal 
Artillery rolled up in the rear of our men, and. 
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before it had time to unJimber, all the Boers fled^ 
jostling and even knocking each other down in 
eagerness to mount. In time our force across 
the river numbered four hundred, and Brigadier- 
General Pole-Carcw took command. Our own 
shells and our own rifle fire beat upon this little 
band, and it halted and cheered to disclose its 
nationality. 

That is the truth of a heroic movement, of 
which too niatiy versions have been given. 

It is said that the Boers fight in deadly terror 
of our bayonets, which we had not yet had a 
chance to use upon them* and this increased their 
fever for flight. They have also had a wholtsome 
dread of our lyddite shells — of which, likewise, we 
had not yet made any use ; but at this battle 
General Cronjc. who watched the whole fight» 
supposed our naval guns were firing lyddite, and 
said to his staff, *' IVe been watching thai stuff all 
day, and I don't think much of it/* 



CHAPTER XVIII 



FILLING TOMMY a WATER-EOTTLE 



WE knew what fighting was, but we dso 
learned a few things about water — we 
nien on Methucn*s march. 

When wc were ovcr-civiliscd, and lived in 
London, wc made poor jokes at the expense of 
walcr^ saying that it gave laundresses a living, 
thai it was invented to float Noah*s ''greatest Zoo 
on earth," and olher such puerilities- 

We never joke about water now. The first Time 
wc really appreciated it we were starting out from 
Orange River. The previous night had been so 
cold that I spent it in walking all over several 
camps, between the prostrate bodies of restless, 
shivering soldiers. Some made no pretence of 
sleeping, but divided their time between gathering 
sticks, and building little fires to huddle round 
while they lasted. 
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In time that agony was over; and wc were 
marching, and watching the daybreak. In brealc- 
Ing it seemed to rend the earth's blanket oi 
atmosphere, and let the sun*s heat out upon U3 as 
fiercely as furnace fires strike stokers in the broil- 
ing belly of a ship. 

On and on we marched, in heavy sand, or over 
stones, or stumbling across furrowed ground — all 
gasping like fishes thrown on a beach- 

At first our lips dried and cracked, then our 
mouths parched, and finally our throats became 
as if they were coated with plaster of Paris. The 
hair shrivelled on our hands, and our feet grew 
dry as devilled bone^. Here and there a man fell 
forward on his hands and knees, or stumbled out 
of the ranks, and lurched prone on the veldt. 

In the course of the march some skimpy, light- 
green trees broke the line of the horizon ahead, 
and put new heart in us, for it was to those trees 
— at a place called " iMncham's "—that we were to 
march. 

Everything has its ending, and at last we came 
to the first of the three verdant clumps of trees. 
They were poplars, and at their feet, darkening 
under their foliage, was a mud-banlced pool of 
dirty water, which ttuled off to the northward 
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in a tiny, stagnanr-looking brooklet. Men with 
horses who had been diead were watering their 
beasts, and to these our Tommies called, as we 
halted, "fill this bottle for me, will yc, mate?" 

Bet their officers, riding beside them, and ever 
apprehensive of dysentery and typhoid, called 
aloud, *' pass the order that no one is to drink this 
water. It will only make the men ill." 

My horse showed me how the men regarded this 
order, for all men are but babies of varying 
growth, and no man is so much of a baby as a 
horse. He would have his drink. Turn his head 
how I would, or turn it how often, back he would 
go to the edge of the stream. He had his way 
and water, but Tommy did not, for an officer's 
order is stronger than a curbed bit of stecl- 

A camp was planned, and the battalions were 
marched to their places. The mess-sergeants and 
men got out their '* dickshecs," or Flanders 
kettles, their food^ and their firewood to cook our 
breakfasts, and the transport men and grooms 
leaped bareback on five hundred horses, or pulled 
at strings of mules to take them all to water — good 
water — somewhere ahead. 

With my colonel, C. St. Lcger Barter, of the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, I walked after the 
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horses — hein his neat suit of khalcl-co loured serge, 
of lounging coat and riding breeches, with his 
silver-topped stick in hand, I in khald, with a 
Mexican sombrero on my head, and cowboy 
"chaps/' or gaJters, on my legs — the wander of 
all who saw them. 

We came to FinchamX a yellow Spanish-looking 
house, all set about with trees. In and out of its 
yard horses and mules passed in scores, and be- 
hind the house the Tommies crowded like bees 
round a honey pot, filling their cloth-clad bottles 
out of a stone tank, while other Tommies walked 
round and round a sort of windlass that punaped 
new water into thc^ tank. 

Every man filled his bottle^ emptied it down his 
throat, and filled it again. 

A water-mania, a thirst-madness, was upon the 
troops. We paddled in spilled water, and the 
sounds it made in pouring, gurgling, and splashing 
were as pleasant music to all our ears. Thecolonel 
and I found some two-<^uart tin canteens — one of 
which afterwards caught the sun on Modder River 
battlefield, and directed the enemy's fire upon me 
imtil 1 put it under me out of sight. We filled 
these canteens, and took long drinks out of them ; 
and then we found a bar-room with German lager 
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in bottles, and bought all there was — but that is a 
digression. 

We stayed a day or so, and then, one blistering 
afternoon, our column — a many-thousand-lcggcd 
centipede — screamed along the thirsty, heat-refract- 
ing vcldt again for Belmont. 

After nightfall, in an amazing, hopeless tangle 
of men and horses and waggons, wc squeezed our 
mass between two kopjes, and were nearly two 
hours in gL-tting ourselves together, in boiling 
some tea, and in stretching ourselves on the now 
cold earth to court a little sleep. 

Men and carts kept moving ahead and coming 
back with water — where from most of us did not 
know. But the precious fluid was plentiful, Wc 
drank till our waistbands cut into us, and then wc 
fell asleep^ 

In the chilly night, with a cup of hot cocoa to 
hearten us up, we crept out into the faint moon- 
light shadows of some hills, and by daybreak began 
to fight the awful battle of Belmont. I was late in 
returning to camp, for it is my custom to go all 
over a battlelield after a fight. 

But when 1 did return, what a sight met my eyes! 

Only a Persian poet could do justice to it. It 
was like the celestial imaginings of a pious Mussul- 
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man. At the head of the glen where we had 
camped was an oasis of green trees toe-deep in the 
edges of a pond. Near by was a stone tank fall 
of crystal ivater» and beside it our people had con- 
structed another of white canvas, in which the same 
pure liquid shone like melted diamonds, touched 
with emerald shadows by some sprays of foliage 
above. 

Line* of men were standing beside the tanks 
dipping in their bottles, a line at a time- Other 
men in scores sat in the shade beside the water. 
Under the trees, in the invigorating coolness of 
their shelter, the bullet-riddled, shell-mangled 
wounded were laid in rows upon stretchers, with 
the doctors and attendants ministering to them. 
Meanwhile to the great pool came the horses and 
mules, sucking up gallons of water each, and 
wading in deeper and deeper as they sucked. 

k was indeed a weird picture— the fagged and 
dusty soldiers, the spent horses, the clouds of red 
powdery dust choking us all, the hot, bare veldt 
reaching away for ever in ill directions, the horizon 
trembling and dancing before us by reason of the 
movement of the heated air ; finally, the bare, 
naked African sun, blazing down at us as the Boers 
had been doing earlier in the day. 
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Wc marched to Graapan with our watcr-bottlcs 
and each regimental water-cart filled, but the 
Tommies made away with their shares as quickly as 
Tommy does with the food and drink that's given 
him to keep him going for a day or more. 

They fought the battle with parched throats, 
and then discovered that there was only one little 
well to supply us all with more. Around that well 
hundreds gathered, and when the buckets were 
being emptied into the carts the soldiers dipped up 
the wastage with their tins. 

I'or mysclfj I got a cup of boiling water from a 
locomotive engine, and sat down to wait till I 
could drink it without being scalded. Ah» how 
priceless water is out here ! Sometimes I thought 
of men with hose pipes drenching Fleet Street and 
the Strand with water in the dead of night. But 
I could not believe my own memory. It did not 
seem possible that water was ever thrown about 
like I hat. 

Wc camped be^de a muddy^ grassy pond on 
the way to Modder Kivcr, and again we revelled 
in water. We actually washed our bodies and 
changed our clothings and felt more or less like 
"just men made perfect/' 

On the next afternoon, in the heat of a fearfu! 
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battle, I asked an ofHccr who guarded a water 
waggon of the Coldstream Guards to let me fiL my 
bottle. 

** We have not enough for our own men," said 
he. 

"It was to your wounded mea that I gave what 
I had,'* said I, turning away, 

** Please come back and fill your bottle/' said 
he ; " you may have all you want," 

Twenty minutes later more wounded men crawl- 
ing to the rear b^an again to cross my path and 
beg for water. 

'* Please, sir, could you give me a little water f " 

**That man over there has had one foot torn 
away. Could you spare him a drink of water?" 

" Hello ! Hgw are you wounded ? Can I do 
anything for you ? " 

" Give me some water, sir, for God's sake ; 
that's all I want." 

We had learned what war is, and more about 
the Boer than we knew a month ago ; but, above 
all, we had learned the value of water. 



CHAPTER XIX 



BATTLE OF MAACHER5P0NTEIN 



IT was the morning of December nth. 
W^ had pushed on one hundred and twenty 
miles from the advanced base at De Aar^ and 
marched more than forty miles into the enemy's 
field, though all of it was vrithin one of the Crown 
coiontes. 

Three times the enemy had opposed us, ^ch 
time teaching us more and more about their 
methods, their stubbornness, and the queer game 
they play of facing us as long as they can damage 
uSj and retiring as we reach the moment when we 
expect to demolish them. But each time the fact 
remained that we had forced them out of their 
superb and shrewdly-chosen positions. 

They learned a great deal in these reverses. 
They discovered that, sprinkle themselves as they 
would over the sheer face of a rock-strewn hitl, 
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and hide as they might among the rocks to shoot 
lis in the open, or while wc exposed ourselves on 
thrir hillSj our valour would still lead us to storm 
their eyries and rush upon their soldiers regard- 
less of their superior numbers, their torrents of 
bullets^ and their almost unbroken cover. 

Our officers had been taught at Sandhurst that 
to attack an entrenched foe successfully requires 
a force three limes as strong as the defenders. 
But we forged ahead, as indi Cerent to such 
maxims as to the odds heaped high against us< 

The profit the Boer took from this lesson he 
applied at Modder River for the first time in his 
history. Our shells had searched behind and 
between his adamantine shelters, and our soldiers 
had climbed up and into them, Hke lions which 
seek their prey in its most secret lairs. 

Therefore the Boer^ at Modder River, aban- 
doned his rocks from behind which he had thought 
to blow the British into the sea, and ensconced 
himself in a line of trenches on the open veldt — 
trenches fringed with boughs and branches, which 
melted into the line of riverside trees behind 
them. 

When we advanced to the next battle, near hcrc» 
at Maaghersfontein, we had seen a great kopje 
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swarming with the foe, and imagined it the place 
where wc were to fight them — but this exhibition 
of their surplus numbers proved a mere blind. 
Their miss was in trenches on the veldt ; the hill 
was merely where they placed their guns and 
kept their reinforcements. 

After the Modder River fight, on November 
28th, Lord Methuen halted us in campunlil Decem- 
ber loth, waiting, we believe, for the bnttalions of 
the Highland Brigade, for the great nava! gun and 
the howitzer battery, which use lyddite, and for 
the sorely-needed cavalry, which cime to its in the 
form of the 12th Lancers. The valiant Ninth 
Brigade of Yorkshire Light Infantry, 5th North- 
umbcrland^. Loyal North Lancashires, Northamjj* 
tonshires, 9th Lancers, and Mounted Infantry, 
which had done such gallant work in the previous 
battles, were now to be scattered, and in some 
measure supplanted, by the Argylls, Scaforths, 
Gordons, Black Watch, and Highland Light 
Infantry of the fresher brigade. They were to 
take the centre, and form the bulk of the attacking 
line with the Guards Brigatic, 

The King's Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
the Mounted Infajitry, and the 5th Fusiliers were 
to form the extreme right, and part of the North- 

14- 
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ampton Regiment was down at Graspan, where 
it had so bravely resisted those Boers who had cut 
our railway line and telegraph onJy a few days 
before ; but the bulk of the hardened brigade 
were to remain in the Moddcr River camp, and 
hold this position against a rear attack during the 
Maaghcrafontcin combat. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, the loth.the great 
4' 7 gun, with its crew of short and stocky sailor- 
men in broad-rimmed straw hats covered with 
khaki, was dragged by thirty-six oxen, and 
escorted by men of the 5th Fusiliers, to a ridge 
three miles north ot this camp, overlooking the 
kopje infested by the Boers. The great gun 
shelled the hilJ wherever it was thought that the 
Boera could be seen, at ranges varying between six 
thousand and eight thousand yards. 

Shells tore through the air with precisely the 
noise of an express trd.n rushing at fiill speed, and 
when they burst they seemed to envelop an acre of 
ground in heavy brown smoke, which lifted and 
floated over the kopje as if it were a mass of the 
pulverised earth. It was said that windows three 
and a half miles away were rattled by each dis- 
charge. The noise was like the bark of a monster 
bull-dog, and the bursting of each shell sounded 
like the cough of a giant. 
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The Tommies dubbed the gun "Joey/" and 
thus introduced humour into a campaign that had 
been strangely deficient in that helpful clement, as 
well as placed a nickname where it must stick 
while this war should last^ 

It is believed that our shells fell among the 
Boers several times during the afternoon. The 
gun remained on the ridge all night, and defined 
the extreme left of the next day's battle-ground. 
This ground extended from the railway where the 
gun stood, along ihe ridge facing the Boer kopjc> 
and then, when the ridge ended, straight over the 
velJt to the river, and along the river two miles, 
to the southernmost of two bridle fords to the 
Free State side of the stream. 

This position was four miles long from railway 
to river, and two miles longer beside the river. 
The ground was different from any on which we 
had fought before. It was all littered — ridges 
and veldt alike — with what the Boers call Vaal 
bushes, shapely litde trees from four to seven feet 
high, of round, full, generous outline and dense 
foliage, every leaf in which is a silvery green. 

In such a veldt before their hill the Boers had 
two miles of trenches full of men. Beyond this, 
still to the right, their trenches continued across 
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the more level and open plain, and then bent at 
right angles, and followed the river on our side, 
keeping between us and it. 

Thus the trenches protected the kopje first, and 
gave the Boers freedom to move behind those oa 
the level veld:, in full exposure, yet out of range 
of our fire, so that they could get to a waggon 
ford within their UneSj and across the river, and 
down It towards Jacobsdal. 

It was not two o'clock in the morning when the 
last troops to leave the camp moved forward to 
the edge of the next scene of battle three miles 
away. The Highland Brigade was ordered to the 
main position, roughly speaking from the left to 
the centre- The Guards* Brigade was to continue 
the line to the rtver on the right, and the York- 
shires held the drift on the eKtreme right, with & 
small break between them and the Guards. A 
small force of the Mounted Infantry supported 
the Yorkshires, The main body of this mounted 
troop went into battle with the Highland Brigade. 

At about half-past three o'clock in the morning, 
after a rainy and bitterly cold night, the Highland 
Brigade, led by General Wauchopc, moved dowD 
upon the veldt* It was very dark and still 
intensely cold. 
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The men advanced in quarter- column order. 
It Is not a matter of military imporrance, but it 
is a fact that they supposed they were to cross 
the veldt and attack the enemy on the Icopje. 
Therefore it happened that they were at perfect 
ease, swinging aJong without a thought of imme- 
diate attack, chatting — even to such an extent 
that their officers bade them m:ilce Ic^s nolae. 
Neither officers nor men knew of the existence of 
the formidable trenches that ran along the veldt 
in front of them. 

By one of those unfortunate and irreparable 
accidents which happen rarely in the British army, 
two of the men loosed their guns during this 
short march, and many critics and historians may 
say that this apprised the Boers of the British 
approach. It is my belief, however, based on 
good authority, that the Boers employed a scout 
to wallc ahead and on the exireme right of the 
British, and flash a light when they reached 2 
certain point which had been agreed upon. 

The Scotch battalions — excepting the Gordons, 
who did not go into battle until later — kept in 
quarter-column formation, and meeting a line of 
Vaat bushes, and later a thicket of thorny cactus, 
deployed out of the way of and around these. 
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Suddenly the light was flashed on the right, a 
Boer rifle was fired on the left, and the whole 
long-hidden trench belched flame, and riddled our 
ranks with bullets. 

Nothing could have been more of a surprise, 
more unexpected. 

A panic seized the troops, and would have 
possessed any other regiments in any other army 
— so fearful was the fire, so completely were the 
men taken off their guard, and so hke a general 
slaughter must it have seemed to those who saw 
their comrades dropping on both sides, and before 
them* 

They turned and ran. literally colliding and 
climbing over one another in their confusion, 

A chaplain forward in the ranks was knocked 
down and trampled ; as brave a man as any, and 
yet one who declared that there lived no men 
who could have behaved difl^crently. 

It had been as if the earth had opened, and 
from a cleft that ran as far as our men reached 
£re had belched * and shot had swept the 
veldt. 

Out of two companies of the Black Watch only 
fifty men escaped ; more than three hundred were 
the casualties in that regiment. 
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It was the same with the Seaforths, and almost 
the same with the oth<rrs. 

The fever of fright lasted only while the men 
ran two hundred yards, and then they regained 
some measure of order. 

Most of them re-formed their ranks, fell under 
the commands of their officers, and faced the foe, 
lying down of course, as must be the case in such 
warfare. 

Evt^n then our advance line was only three 
hundred and Twenty to four hundred yards from 
the trenches, so close had the Boers allowed us to 
approach before they reveaJed themselves. 

In this incident lay the pith and almost the 
sum of the battle as far as the infantry were 
concerned. Our casualties at the end of a day 
of fifteen hours were about nine hundred, and 
yet not above a hundred of these were inflicted 
upon us after that first three minutes — three 
minutes which saw the equal of a battalion swept 
away 1 

Then the Guards' Brigade advanced on the 
right to a point at which they could have de- 
molished a visible enemy, and there they waged 
hot battle all that day. 

The Gordons were sent forward early in the 
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day, and met with a thrilling adventure at the 
start. Their route took them to the middle of 
the field, where they passed a Boer trench without 
provoking attack, or sigii of its esdscence. After 
ihey had gone by, and begun to meet the fierce 
fire of the foe in the main entrenchment ahead 
of them^ the Boers in the rear trench, who were 
slightly to the rights opened an enfilading firc» so 
that they were battered with volleys from front, 
rear, and side. They fell upon their faces after 
a loss which seems trifling beside that of their 
compatriots earlier in the day — thirty or forty 
easuftlties of all kinds. 

A more characteristic incident, far more agree- 
able to record, was that which occurred still later 
in the day, when a composite party of Scotchmen 
— Argylcs, Seaforths, and others— actually ad- 
vajiced to the Boer trenches, inflicting more 
damage than they suffered. 

But it was an artillery fight, and had been 
planned as suchn The Boers used few gum- 
Taught by past experience that their guns have 
played a small part as aids to them, and on the 
other hand, have always drawn heavy and accurate 
fire from lis, they brought only four into action. 
They had two in use on the kopje, and one in the 
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rear of their centre on the veldc. but they did us 
no damage with either. 

We, on the other handj made splendid use of 
ojr great naval gun, our howitzer batteryv horse 
artillery* and three field batteries of the Royal 
Artillery, The great gun directed its fire mainly 
on the kopje, and we were told afterwards that the 
damage it did was very great. It is said thai one 
shell fell among forty Boers, of whom only five 
remained unhurt. Another destroyed a laager. 
It seemed that by the close of the day nearly the 
whole face of the hill had been under this firc- 

The howitzer battery helped in the work, and 
shelled the trenches as well. The horse artillery 
was actually brought into the heavy rifle fire of 
the enemy, and raked their trenches lengthwise and 
crosswise with terrible effect. This action was 
carried out in the very jaws of death, and then, as 
from our first battle to our last, the pluck and 
intrepidity of our artillerymen impressed every 
soldier among us. 

At half-past four o'clock large numbers of 
Boers were seen leaving the farther side of the 
kopje, and moving toward the river and Free State 
border. Whether they were retreating, which was 
probably the fact, or were setting out to attempt 
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a fiank attack upon our position, we did not biow. 
That such an attack was in their minds wc strongly 
suspected- At all events, they found the Guards 
and the King's Own Yorkshires ccintrolling the 
drifts, and stoutly resisting the Boer fire all along 
the river. A very fierce attack was made upon 
their extreme right in an undoubted effort to 
break through our line and flank us. 

Five companies of the Yorkshires vrcrc moved 
up to support them at this point, and the Boers 
abandoned their project. The Yorkshiremcn had 
not disappointed those who had learned to look to 
them for valorous activity in every fight. They 
had been sent to guard a driftj and had found the 
Boers not only holding it, but also in possession of 
a ridge and two houses that were upon it well on 
the near side of the river. The Yorkshiremcn 
stormed this ridge and took it. Their casualties 
for the whole day were only nine. Lord Methucn 
complimented them upon their part in the 
battle. 

On this part of the ficld^the extreme right — 
the mounted infantry were bringing in the 
wounded towards the close of the day, when the 
Boers attacked them furiously. Three of the 
mounted infentry — all men of the Yorkshlrei 
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Regiment serving in the mounted corps — arc 
declared to have made "it possible for this humane 
work to continue. They are Sergeant Casscn, 
Lance-Co rporal Bennett, and Private Mawhood* 
They knelt down time after time in the open, 
and with utter disregard for their own lives did 
all they could by firing continuously and 
steadily. 

There was no lack of courage on that great field, 
tnd it distinguished high and humble alike. Now 
it was the colonel of the Gordons standing erect 
and calling on his men until a bullet felled him ; 
now the Scotch private, who was found with his 
foot smashed, and was carried away by stretcher- 
bearers, while he loudly protested that he had 
been wounded twelve hours, had kept on fighting 
all the time, and was still as Jit as any man to f^ce 
the foe. 

At sundown our infantry retired, Jt is tnae 
that a large fraction — the major part, perhaps — 
of the Boers had done the same an hour earlier. 
They fired a few shells at us as we with- 
drew, and our guns answered them, and so 
were able to claim the last notes in the tumult 
of battlcn 

On the next day and the next we gathered in 
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our dead ; roughly speaking but little over 2 
hundred, though scattered over six miles of the 
veldt. The Boers searched our ambulance and 
stretcher men, and blindfolded all whose duty led 
them rear the trenches> Unfortunately, one man 
was found with a revolver upon him, and he and 
the surgeon-major in charge of the party were 
taken prisoners, and led into the Boer camp. 

But for hts manner, the Red Cross man who had 
carried a pistol might have been set free as the 
doctor was, but he irritated the Boers, and they 
sent him to Pretoria. This incident over, the 
relations between the Boers and our ambulance 
people assumed a very agreeable phase. The 
Boers were courteous, helpful, and respectful. By 
not one word did they give offence. This was 
evidently the effect of our unfailing fairness 
throughout the war, of our generosity when they 
asked for medical aid after earlier battles, of the 
dignified tone in which Lord Mechucn had 
complained of their earlier breaches of the con- 
ventions of civilised warfare. 

Unquestionably the most shocking episode of 
the war on the western side of the continent was 
the disaster to the Highland Brigade ac Maaghcrs- 
fontcin. 
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The catastrophe was so peculiar that> had the 
censorship permitted an account of \t to be cabled 
home> it would have been difficult to deal with it. 
There were two good reasons for this. In the 
first place, it was no easy matter to judge how 
much could be made public without lasting injury 
to the Scotch regiments, for the shoclc they suf- 
fered was far greater than has been made known. 

Lord Methueii, too, maintained absolute sHencc, 
while the Scotch camps rang with criticism, and 
even denuficialion, of the part he was suspected ot 
having taken. This was natural in men who had 
suffered as they had— indeed, even if it was mis- 
applied, their strength of feeling at such a moment 
did them credit. 

The truth, and, in alj probability, a great deal 
bjyond the truth, respecting certain phases of the 
disaster has been exploited in published letters, 
written by private soldiers to their people ar 
home, and there is no longer need for such reti- 
cence as was reasonable before these events had 
passed inter the province of history. Even now, 
without Lord Methuen's version the sad story 
must be incomplete,' 

The Scotch maintain that when General 
' Lord Methuen'i vcniou i» given in the Appcndu. 
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Wauchope returned to hU quarters on the night 
before the battle, after receiving his orders 
from Lord Methuen, he was seen to be 
troubled. 

To one of his intimates he is said to have 
remarked that his instruclions were so vague that 
he protested, and asked for fuller, more definite 
orders, and that Lord Methuen was displeased* 
and in repi/ reminded him chat as chief in com- 
mand he had given what orders seemed best to 
him. 

The Scotch account goes on to say that in 
obedience to these orders the Brigade was moved 
forward into battle in quarter column forma- 
tion. 

During the march it is said that General 
Wauchope exclaimed more than once, "this la 
madness!" Finally, just before the disaster, he 
declared again that to advance as he was doing, in 
close formation, against an unlocated enemy, 
was mad business, and that, orders or no 
orders, he would spread hid men out In open 
formation. 

He gave the order. It was carried to the first 
battalion, the Black Watch, hut before it could be 
executed the troops '* found themselves in a 
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butcher's shop/* as one Scotch Tommy expressed 
it. 

Some have said that the Boers had allowed our 
men to approach to within fifty yards of thcif 
trenches, but the distance varies with every 
account from fifty to three hundred yards. The 
men, who were seized with panic, saw their com- 
rades fall on cither side and in front of them, and 
— they ran. 

It IS needless to enlarge upon that distressing 
event- They ran back. They were overcome. 
They did not distinguish between their officers 
and their comrades. There was panic, disorder, 
chaos. They had suiFered a surprise and a shock 
such as perhaps no such mass of men has known 
in modern times. 

Whoever criticises them must remember that 
on many terrible fields, through a long and 
glorious history, they have won the right to be 
regarded as among the bravest troops in the 
world. 

When the disaster occurred — according to the 
Scotch story — General Wauchope said, "I hope 
my men will not hold me responsible for 
this." 

Whether he was shot early in the struggle or 
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some hours lalcr no one appears to be certain. 
Most of his faithful followers thJnt that he was 
among the first to dic^ but I hive nci^er heard 
that this pious belief rests upon the word of any 
witness. 

On the other hand, one private declares that 
some hours afler the first shock of the fight the 
General, restive under the too-prolonged tension 
caused by the incessant fire of the Boen^, declared 
that he was going ta jump up, run back, and re- 
assume the active conduct of his brigade. He 
did so» according to this account^ accompanied 
by four other men, two of whom were slan then 
with their brave General. I cannot vouch for 
either account from my own knowledgCj but just 
as one refrains from painting the complete picture 
of the consequences of the first shock to the High- 
landers, so must one curb all inclination to picture 
the subsequent grief of the Brigade, and its anger 
against those to whom the men attributed their 
ill fortune, 

Two points must be cleared up before the full 
truth can be got at. First, did or did not General 
Wauchope believe he was to advance a great dis- 
tance farther than the point where he was attacked^ 
to an entirely different part of the field, over to 
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the right of the kopje and around it ? Next, did 
he know that the Boers were entrenched on the 
vddt in front of the kopje ; or did Methuen 
know this and omh to make it clear to 
Wauchope ? 

Out^de the Scotch Brigade it is said that both 
the Lieu tenant-General and the Brigadier-General 
knew the fact, but the Scotch are convinced this 
iras not the case, and 50, rather than trespass on 
angry ground, it is best to leave the question 
open, as indeed it is. 

More absurdities, and even downright inven- 
tions and lies, have been current about this matter 
than about anything else that has taken place in 
the war, but as I have enjoyed peculiar facilities 
for learning whatever is reliable, I trust that my 
statement of what actually took place will he 
found to be so clear, and void of ornament and 
bias, as not to call for contradiction or corrcciion 
in any important detail. 

Some idea of the terrors of the situation in 
which the Highlanders found themselves, while 
marching wholly unprepared for assault, may be 
gained from the following figures, the record of a 
surprise and attack which lasted only a minute, or 
at the most three minutes. The much slighter 
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losses of the Gordons, who escaped this awful 
trap, are purposely excluded from the ca^lculacion. 
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It must be understood distinctly that quite a 
diiFerent account of this disaster is given by the 
men of the 42ad, or Black Watch, who deny that 
they can be justly associated with the panic which 
seized portions of the brigade. 

They in^sC that they had already begun to 

' In cKi> number (ztS) arc 10 w^midcd men uken 
pTiBoncr^ by the Boers. 

' The Boen look 79 prisoncri, including to wounded 
and I4 wboac namca were giivcn ig the Bndih immcdiaccly 
flficf the battle. The ni.mc9 of the rest were noi knowTi to 
the enemy. They claimed to have burled 15 HTghlandcrn, 
and this number* with the 4^ prisorcra whose name» were 
iLot Icnown, would account for one more than the 59 miidng. 
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carry out General Wauchopc's order for a wider 

and looser formation^ and that when the shock 
caJTie their ranks were over-lapping at the ends, as 
one moved forward to txccnd the one in front. 

They assert that they then lay down* and kept 
tht^ir position, very few joining in the retiring 
movement* 

They say further that the men of their battalion, 
Tvho were found dead in such numbers close to the 
Boer trenches, were rot killed by the first sur- 
prising fire, but met death during the after-course 
of the battle. 

The Seaforths also claim to have held their 
position through the awful catastrophe, and an 
officer of note, whose name I am not at liberty to 
mention, says that it seems to him that the Black 
Watch and the Seaforths presented very nearly 
their full strength, as he saw them shortly after 
the great shock. 

This officer received some orders from General 
Wauchope soon after the surprise^ He went otF 
to deliver them, returned in a very few minutes, 
and could then see nothing of the General- He 
himself fell wounded at the moment, and knows 
no more. 

There are as many stories as there were men 
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m the battle, and I pass over all but the above, 
which come from such sources^ and are 30 blended 
with a demand for justice to those who missed the 
panic, that I include them rather than even seem 
unfair. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE MESS OF THE WESKEX FVSILIEHS 



IT was interesting, when no actual fighting was 
afoot, to roticc the social habits of our 
gallant officers, 

VVc are at mess with, let us say, the Wessex 
Fusiliers. 

This officers' mess is very proud of itself, 
because it has commandeered a lot of boards, and 
built a table twenty feet long and three feet wide, 
with a bench running along either side of it. 
Next it has borrowed the canvas cover of an 
ammunition waggon, and spread this out over six 
posts so as to shade the table at high noon. 

In the morning the hercc African suji blinds all 
who are on the southern side of the table, and in 
the afteniooH the fcracious glow of it broils and 
dizzies all who sit on the northern bench. If we 
move our legs along the boards we get splinters 
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in them. If tvc lean on the table wc get jam- 
stains on our khaki sleeves. But chat doesn't 
matter much now. If you had lost a company In 
three rounds of the war, if you had missed yoitr 
bravest companions, and sent their things home to 
their wives, or down to the hospital at Wynber^, 
if you thought the chances were that vou would 
not be alive yourself the day after to-morrow, 
what would you care whetiher you ripped your 
breeches on a nail, or whether it was marmalade 
or Cape jam that has stuck your coat-s!eeve ro 
the tabic ? 

Ths colonel is a stickler for promptness. If 
you are going to sit with friztled^ eyeballs at his 
mess, if you are going to tear your breeches and 
soil your sleeves at his tabic you must be there 
sharp at six. Then you will be invited up close 
to him, where you can use his funny little riusiard- 
pot that looks like a box of ointment, and you 
can borrow his big tablespoon to stir your sugar 
in your tei» while the majors and the captains 
look on green with envy — and maybe the colonel 
will fill his sparklet with diluted mud and a 
Mauser bullet full of carbolic gas, to drive your 
whisky and mud and sand down your ihroat — 
your chicken-Uke throat which has swallowed 
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sand until it might be a. tube of emery- 
paper. 

" Dan*t walk on the windward side of the tabic 
— you, 1 mean/' says the colonel to a soldier 
servant, *' What's your name* Well, youVe 
always kicking up the sand and letting it blow all 
over our fciod." (Then turning to his guests) : 
*'Now, in India^ the native servants " 

" I heard the firing this afternoon/' says the 
major to a captain across the table; ** scouting 
party of the Lancers, eh? Any one hurt?" 

"All got away but one/' says the captain. 
'* Dumfries was killed with the first shot. At 
that the others ran — except a private, who 
dragged the captain out of range. But he was 
dead ; they only saved his body/' 

'' What^s that ? " says the colonel ; " not Dum- 
fries, who led those fellows so well at Belmont ? 
I'm really very sorry/' 

"He was cousin to Mannering of 'ours/ sir/' 
say3 somebody at the far end of the tabic, " and 
Mannering had invited him to dine here to- 
night/' 

"Really, sir/' says the major, "that cook of 
ours docs make excellent soup. Never tasted 
better in my life/' 
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" Bolter always said so, too," says the coloncL 
'* Harris^ you saw the adjutant last. How is he ? 
Not very serious, I hope." 

'* The doctor told me he could not rejoin us for 
some montiis, sir ; he's pretty bad." 

'*Ah/' says the colonel; "he'll hate to lose 
the rest of this. All the men will miss him, but 
not so much as he will miss seeing this show out." 

'* By George," say I; "what is war? Is it 
dehumanising? What is soldiering? Does it 
make men wooden ? Here Pve been miserably 
broken up for days about the adjutant, and you 
tallc about his getting three serious wounds as you 
would talk about an cchpsc of the moon," 

"Don't misjudge us/* says the captain next to 
mc. " Wc are used to killing and wounding^ and 
we learn to seem to treat it lightly. It's only 
seeming, I assure you. If a man's shot here in 
battle we say little because we have to set an 
example to the subalterns and the men. Nothing 
else would do, If men of less intimacy with us 
died on the polo ground, or in their beds at home, 
and we were in times of peace, you would see 
whether we arc wood " 

" The soup is good enough," says a voice half- 
way down the table, " but it's nothing — it's not 
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a patch on the way Weldon would cook "it. Devil 
as he is in barracks, and up to mischief as he is — 
up to his neck — when nothing's on, he is a wonder 
to cook/' 

"Gentlemen," says the colonel, '* there are no 
smokes in the mess. We have sent to Logan's 
car, and there arc none to be had there. But 1 
have — Bedford, get my cigarettes from out of my 
dickshec in my tent. They arc done up in a 
towel under the dishes because some pilferer — 
some Kaffir, I suspect — took my other box. 
When they come I'll ask each of you to take 
two and pass the box along. Why, Major — bless 
nic, 1 thought you were not coming- Gentle- 
men, Major Downrig- Wc have finished dinner. 
Really, you should come at the proper time. I 
told you twice that we dire sharp at six. How- 
ever, if you will come late you must not expect 
anything, Bedford — Bedford ! where the deuce 
U Bedford ? I say. Private Hammond, go and 
tell the mess sergeant that I have a friend to dine 
with me, and I hope there is some soup — the soup 
was excellent, Major, but now it is probably like 
ice water and tallow — and, Hammond, tell the 
sergeant to serve whatever there is. The potatoes 
were very fine — and there should be some of that 
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rabbit the men caught — and bring back the 
pickJes- Major, you really should not come at 
half-past seven when dinner is at six," 

*' Upon my word, it is too bad/' the major 
replied ; '^but, you see» it was for all the world 
1 i kc goi ng back to Ti rah _ I was out with 
Colonel Rose to locate a place for a heliograph, 
and suddenly we were being sniped. We had two 
of Rimington's men with us, and one was copped, 
and the other had his horse shot, and then he 
was bowled over himself, dead as a doornail." 

"By Jove! you don't say?'* 

'* But I do» and I was an hour getting help* and 
getting the body away. However, we got it, 
and here wc arc, thank God, and Tn} none the 
worse, though they did give us a surprise — that 
I can swear. Why, how do you do, Mr. Darly 
Mail? Thank you very much for the Nrators. 
'Pon my word, 1 never can thank you enough. 
I was down to Boer tobacco when you sent 
them — and Vm the man who swore that if any 
man smoked Boer tobacco in my club I'd cut 
him, if he was my best friend," 

It was my pet dandy, and I had not recognised 
him— the man ! used to see at Orange River, in 
new khaki serge, with blazing stars on his 
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shoulders, with lustrous buttons, with gaiters and 
boots freshly dressed twice a day, with gloves — 
the only man who wore gloves as far north as 
Orange River ; with rings, and a jewelled flask, 
and a provoking habit of taking everybody to his 
tent to see hi^ Pasteur fiJter and his aluminium 
eating kit ; the dazding dandy of Methuen's 
column. 

And now — now that dandies arc as extinct as 
dodoes — is it any wonder 1 did not know him? 
His stars were gone. His btittons were dingy. 
His coat was stained, and the left-hand pocket 
was torn half-way down. His single eyeglass was 
as murky as a Whitechapel window in December. 
He had not shaved for weeks. He was sitting 
on splinters, and leaning on Cape jam* and he 
didn't care. He was like the rest of us— dirty, 
shabby, unkempt, unshorn^ He was capable of 
writing to the Hon, Lady Anne Broadsta^rs, but 
not of letting her sec him- He was like the rest 
of us, blending with the veldt, melting into the 
desert colour^ going without a raz-or, a bath, or a 
brush of any sort. But he was none the worse 
for that, and, pray God, may no one think any 
of us arc, 

*' I always shave before going into action," said 
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the coloncJ, " on account of the example to the 
men/' 

"I used to," said the major> " lill the men 
Stole my razors. But, 'pon honour, old man, I 
do wash. I washed a.11 over — let me see when it 
was, Ohj yes, it was at Honey Nest Kloof, the 
day before Modder River fight. I got two 
buckets, and went out two hundred yards away 
from the campj and I stripped and — no, first I 
washed my undershirt and shirt in one pail, and 
then I washed myself It was a rude shock to 
nic, but no harm came of it." 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE PADR£ AND OUR FRI£HD THE ENEMY 



THE man of us all who knew the foe best was 
Padre Robertson, chaplain of rhe Highland 
Brigade, welcome mess-fello\v with valiant Vv'aii- 
chope, man among men, and man of God, 

Towards the close of each battle, before the 
Boers had done killing us^ and before we had 
stopped firing at nothing all day long. Padre 
Robertson mounted a horse and rode over to the 
enemy's lines to ask permission to gather in our 
dead and wounded. 

" I Icnew they wouldn't harm me," he said to 
me once, "because they could sec by my riding 
right up to them that I was either a minister or 
a madman." 

Ah, but there's good sCufF in our padres ! 
Think of the behaviour of the one called Hill at 
Belmont. The Grenadiers were still scaling the 
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atccp and rocky kopje like flies, and the leaden 
drift of buiieta was still whistling down from 
the Boer eyries as the wind of a gale searches the 
deck and rigging of a ship. But Padre Hill was 
there, moving from man to man^ lifting a head 
here, and giving water there, and, once, actuaJly 
standing up, book in haiid, reading the office for 
the dying. 

" Go back, padre, go back ! " said an officer, 
" this is no place for a man of your calling ; 
youVe no right to risk your life here." 

"No/' said he, "I'm in my right place here." 
But, as I was about to say. Padre Robertson 
went aver to the Boer lines either three or four 
days after the battle of Maagersfonteir^and got to 
know more about the enemy in action than any 
man ] have yet seen. He told me that there were 
Efiglishnien, Irishmen, and Scotchmen among thcm» 
as well as the mercenary Germans and Scandi- 
navians, serving for a gold Kruger a day — which is 
to say a pound stcrhng Dutch. lie found ministers 
among them of the Reformed Presbyterian, or 
Dutch Reformed, faith, who got their professional 
training in Scotland. Everybody was courteous 
to our padre, and he found many well-dressed men 
of polished manners, distinctly men of the better 
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class. Some tried to argue, saying that the war 
was being waged for the sake of a few cajiitalists 
and mining speculators, but our padre would not 
argue. 

"I am neither a politeecian nor a soldier/' said 
he, with his rich accent, '* I am but joost a 
mecnister 0' God, come to fetch away the dead," 

They blindfolded all the ambulance men and 
stretcher-bearers who were obliged to go within 
five hundred yards of their trenches, and led them 
hither and thither to gather the dead, but they did 
not blindfold the padre. Nor did they put him 
under oalh as to what he might tell or hide. One 
day they said that if he would give his word to 
bring back, a list of the Boers taken by us they 
would furnish such a list of the English whom 
they held. 

He carried out his promise, and perceived that 
they have a nearly perfect idcnufication depart- 
ment, and system of tracing alJ who are in their 
army, no matter what befalls them ; and this is 
a department not possessed by every other army 
in the world, to put the case so as not to ofFend 
any one in particular. 

It has been told how, when this humane work 
was going on, on the morning after the day of 
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battle, our big naval gun burst out, and flung a 
lyddite shell over into the enemy's Jincs. The 
Boers were surprised and nonplussed at that, but 
the padre assured them it w^^s all a mistake, and 
cantered back to his own lines to have the firing 
stopped, 

"You'll become a Boer yeC>" said an officer of 
hjgh rank, " if you keep going over to them after 
each fight." 

*'No fear of that/' said the padre, *' but Vm 
bound to say they've been very courteous aiid 
good and kind to me, and very helpful as well." 

His experiences in that field were almost too 
shocking for description. The sun was playing 
havoc with the dead, and the ambulance men, 
uninspired with the fervent zeal of our padre, 
turned sick, and were only kept in a condition 
to work by a liberal supply of spirits. 

On the final day even the padre was overcome, 
and then— what do you think? Some kindly 
Boers came out of the trenches and held his 
head, until the first violence of the nausea was 
spent- 

From an ambulance man 1 heard an anecdote of 
quaint flavour. The Boers rode out to him and 
chatted with him as he did his work. 
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'* Have you any ^atcr in your botck ? '' they 
asked, adding, ** we are very thirsty." 

The Briton said he had v^ater in one bottle, and 
whisky and water in another. 

** I'll give you the whisky and water," said hc» 
"if you'll say, *God bless the Queen.' " 

*' We've no objection/' one Boer replied; 
" weVc nothing against the Queen. Let's have 
the whisky." 

He lifted the khaki-clad bottJe, drank, and 
said, "God bless the Queen.'* The second man 
took the bottle, drank a deep draught, and echoed 
the prayer of the first. The third man kept the 
promise — but in a peculiar way. He drank, and, 
pausing before he handed back the botde, &aid» 
*'God bless the Queen, and Cecil Rhodes/' 

I talked to several of our men during the days 
when wc were taking in our dead and wounded, 
and heard much about the Boers. Not one had 
been seen to wear a uniform. They were clad 
precisely as so many men would be if gathered 
up in city streets and country roads. After they 
left the trenches it was seen that every man had a 
horse, that nearly all the horses were very good 
ones, and that the Boers sat them like centaurs, 
"so graceful and easy-like," as one man put it, 

16 
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When we get to the point where we can write 
and speak freely- of the Boers defects, it will be 
time to tell the other side of the story of the Boer 
upcn the battle-field. For there is another side — 
no matter how " gude and helpfti' and courteous " 
thcv have been to brave Padre Robertson, 



CHAPTER XXII 



CHRISTMAS WITH METHUEWS ARMY 



*' "I "'HE Boers are going to their hoines to 
J. spend Christmas," was the news we read 
one day from all the points where our armies were 
centred. Some men might have been cross, or 
even jealous, under the circumstances ; but we saw 
the humotir of the situation, realising that even 
if we could slip out of our trenches to foregather 
with our loved ones at home, we should have to 
travel four weeks, and seven thousand miles to 
clasp hands with them. 

Of course, we of Lord Methuen's army cele- 
brated the day after our own fashion, and worked 
ourselves up to enjoy it almost as if it were the 
genuine article, 

I shiil describe the day in camp, and though 
most of its features were precisely the same as chcy 
would have been on any other day, the record 
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may be none the less intereatmg on that ac- 
count. 

After you have lived in a tent a few weeks, if 
you can call it living, the untying of the flap is 
as certain to wake you as vrould be the smashing 
in of your front door in London. You h^ar the 
strings being pulled out of their bow knots, and 
presently there is the squeezing, surging noise of 
a. man pushing his way in, as if you were living in 
a driim^ and he was breaking through it. He is 
your soldier servant, and he remarks, **gun fire, 
sir ; IVe brought your cocoa, sin" 

Your soldier servant [ What a good fellow he 
is ! You were told before you took him into your 
employ at cighteenpence a day that he was not 
precisely without a mark against his name, that at 
home in barracks he was one of the dare-devils of 
the battalion — apt to slip out of a second or third 
story window^ and come back tipsy, and say to 
some officer he met, '* Good morning sir ; you're 

a good soldier, sir," But if you didn't mind 

these eccentricities, and would employ hini, you 
would find hin\ willing, clever, respectful, worth 
his weight in gold as a servant, precisely as he is 
worth the same amount as a fighting man. 

*' And I have brought your cocoa, sir,*' he says. 
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" 1 was out on piquet all nighc, sir ; but 1 got sent 
in this morning ahead of the rest with a message, 
sir. Had a bit of fun last night, sir, My captain 
happened to mcniioji that he might be hungry an 
hour or two after dark, as he hadn't had nothing 
all day- So mc and another chap we came across 
a house* and wc came across a duck and a pigeon 
and a hen, and then we looked for some vegetables, 
and came across some potatoes and onions and 
carrots. And then we came across a pot to cook 
'cm in, and a couple of plates, sir — which came in 
very handy. And when the captain came along he 
said wc gave him the finest ' r^goo ' he believed 
he had ever eat, sir. He said he wouldn't ask no 
questions how wc had come across such things as 
was in the 'raggoo/ and as he didn't ask any 
questions he didrx*t get no lies. 

'^ Breakfast at half-past ^x, sir ; shall I call you 
at six?" 

"Do/* and with the word I sink back into 
slumber between my goatskin carosse and my 
blanket, both still necessary, for the night was 
bitter cold, and the sun has not yet warmed the 
air. 

At siic the servant comes again with a bucket of 
water, so coated with dust that the fluid is the 
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colour of khaki. But what of that ? So is the 
soap, and so is the towel — indeed, the very balloon 
sent to us from England is khaki-coloured. It 
was painted so, but it would have soon turned so 
if it had been let alone. Wc wash and dress, and 
go out to breakfast. Between us and the mess- 
table is the kitchen. The ladies at home should 
ace that kitchen of the officers* mess of the York- 
shire Light Infantry, which has turned out soup 
that Lord Methueti has praised, and viands we have 
not been a bit ashamed to offer to him and his 
brigadiers. 

This serviceable kirchen consists of a sort of 
bonfire, around and on top of which are set half a 
dozen Flanders kettles — oval black pots about a 
foot high, and eight or nine inches wide m the 
middle. In ore of these porridge is cooking, in 
another tea^ in others coffee, mi!k, bloaters, ;ind 
the like. Soldiers in their shirt - sleeves arc 
chopping wood, stirring the pots, frying the bacon, 
and serving out the food to the servants. The 
mcss-sei^eant*s tent is nearby — a little provision 
shopt in and before which are boxes and chests of 
biscuits, cake, tinned goods of almost every sort, 
sauces^ beer, spirits, bread > and other edibles — milk 
and butter being wholly missing. 
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Already the intense heat of the day is on every^ 
thing, and yet, because we arc among solJiers, 
every man wears his coat, and wears it buttoned 
to the chin. The officers are all used to buttoncd- 
up suffocation, and deserve no credit ; but every 
morning I pat myself on the back, and declare 
that It is almost as courageous for me to put my 
coac on my fevered, sweltering body, and then 
button it up, as it is for a professional warrior to 
go into battle. 

A dozen or so of the officers arc round their 
rude mess table, each with his soldier- servant 
behind him» or passing between the kitchen and 
the table. 

" Merry Christmas ! ** " Merry Christmas ! " 
comes from every throat, and heartily is the 
greeting shouted back. I look at them alf and 
wonder how they appeared in London, or in 
Yorkshire, when last they were at home. Certainly 
not 113 they appeared now in their uld and stained 
khaki, with here and there a beard or a blistered 
nose, and everywhere hands and faces tanned 
and tinted like mahogany- 
How modest and unassuming, how frank and 
brotherly they are, these sterling fellows who have 
been in the heat of four battles, have been thinned 
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in mess and ranks by shocking losses, and yet arc 
as eager for the next fray as the newest regiment 
out here. I k.now no other regiment so well, for 
I have lived with this since Methucn's start ; but 
1 suppose these men are simply types of British 
officers, I know that never a man in our mess 
has grumbled or complained. I have seen the 
unvarying eagerness with which each man has 
heard that a battle was on for next day- After 
any engagement each has told of his part in it as 
calmly as an architect would tell of a day's work 
in an office. 

But wonderful as these men seem to me, they 
arc but British officers. And in an army made 
up of the best regiments there must be many a 
mess like this. 

The talk is of the big plum-pudding that has 
been sent up from Capetown for the officers. The 
Queen's chocolate for the men has not yet come, 
and makeshift puddings are to be made in camp. 

There will he champagne at the officers' dinner, 
and a tot of spirits is to be served to every 
Tommy, Frankly, we find it a little difficult to 
talk of Christmas, with nothing to remind us of it 
except a promise of pudding, and a distant view of 
a while-robed clergyman talking to a double line 
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of soldiers an the veldt. Breakfast ovcr» most of 
us linger at the table. Under it at one end is a 
packing-case filled with newspapers and pictorial 
weeklies. 

A subaltern shouts aloud with joy, as he stirs 
up the collection and brings to view an lUusSratsd 
Mail that he had not seen before. The rest of us 
look for papers wc have not seen, but no such 
luck is to come to any of us, and so we fall to 
with our tongues. 

** Shop " is almost our only theme. Sometimes 
we get well on with a conversation of other sorts, 
but invariably a new-corner drops in and says thaE 
our balfoon is being sent up. or tht new 47 gun 
has come, and^ — ofF wc go upon tlie war. To-day, 
for a change, we get up an uncommon strong 
interest in a new subject — sports for New Year's 
Day, That 1 take it is a topic that never fell flat 
in a British company. 

The work of the regiment goes on during Christ- 
mas as on every other day. The piquets go out, 
relieving those who are to come in. The men are 
taken to bathe in the river, even a detachment is 
sent to help the Engineers in building a trench. 

Some of us, who are not Tommies, go for a 
ride with the colonel, or stroll over to hear the 
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best of the Scotch pipers play, or if wc read a novel 
or wrlle a letter, these things only show that in 
solemn truth aU there is to be of Christmas is the 
dinner — and our thoughts of home. 

Suddenly there is a tremendous cheering, like 
that of the Israelites of old shouting some city's 
walls to ruins, like what there is to be when the 
Boers and British come to the end of this argu- 
ment. I rush from my tent to sec all the regiment 
drawn up before its campv— and all the Blacic 
Watch before their camp — and all the Argylb 
across the railway drawn up in battalion formation 
in front of their tents — and all cheering. 

Why, every mm there in khaki is out and cheer- 
ing. "What's k all about?" I ask. *' They're 
cheering the Queen'*- — a beautiful annual custom 
of which I confess I'd never heard. Her Majesty*s 
greeting arrives on the moment, and when il has 
been read it is cheered with yet another mighty 
ringing roar. 

And so we come to lunch in our windy, dusty, 
and hot rendezvous, ajid pleasantry and good spirits 
flow among us, for we have all been thrilled by 
that outburst of cheers. 

'* Ah, here is the general now," says Colonel 
Barterj and leaves us to go out upon the veldt 
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and welcome Poie-Carew and his aide, smartly 
dressed, alert, soldierly in face and bearing, glance 
and speech. He has come to visit each company 
lit dinner, and gi^e the season's greeting to the 
men. He goes down the line to the end tent of 
each row, where the sergeants are eating. He 
looks into each tent door, and says he hopes they 
are having a good dinner, and he wishes them a 
merry Christmas. He varies the words from 
place to place, but never the sentiment. He 
heirs there is pudding, and it is shown to him- 
Hc says he 15 sorry the Royal chocolate did not 
come, and that he regrets ihere is no beer to be 
had. Always the men struggle Co rise, and each 
dme he says, '* no, please sit still/' or '* don't get 
up. 

This kindly ceremony over, there is only dinner 
to look fonvard to^ If it docs not blow or rain 
we Icnow that all is certain to go well. The ele- 
ments prove kindly, the pudding is perfect, the 
coifee and Benedictine taste like nectar, and all arc 
now so cheery and near to the Christmas spirit 
thai it is an hour later than usual when the little 
band of brother braves scatters tn the darkness and 
the desert dirt. 



CHAFFER XXIII 



TRAIT3 OF MODERN BATTLE 



AK has as many faces and phases as Dame 
Fortune herself. For weeks we of Lord 
Methuen's force were aptly described as a flying 
column — a flying and fighting column we were, 
leaping northwarcJ, and dealing blows right and 
left as we coursed. 

Wc were not sure of our meals in those days ; 
in fact, we were more nearly certain of not getting 
them. We came to a pause after the fight on 
the Moddcr, but the fever was still on us, and^ 
presently *' up and at them " was the cry, an< 
wc fought the biggest battle of all four at 
M aaghersfontei n. 

After that the wind went out of our sails, and 
we waited for a n^w supply of men and munitions. 
We seemed to have leased this little watering- 
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place from the Kimberley folk, whose holiday 
or health retreat It used to be. 

If we used cards \n the army we would have 
had new ones printed with this address. We 
made ourselves ai home here. A market had 
been established for us, and we had fresh eggs 
and genuine milk, new vegetables and butter, to 
say nothing of formal dinners to our generals 
and our friends from other messes- Books came 
into camp^ and we read and lent them around. 

Our horses were used only for afternoon rides» 
and there were even men among us who fished 
at times in the rivcr^which in other respects had 
become a laundry and n horse trough, where the 
foot soldiers washed their khaki, and the troopers 
watered their steeds. 

1 would not risk giving any one the idea that 
we were idle. 1 believe time was that soldiers 
lounged and dawdled a great deal — hence the 
term '*sojering'' applied to a lazy mechanic who 
avoids hard work. But those were not even nine- 
teenth-century soldiers> and here we were within 
hail of the twentieth century. No, wc truly 
thought that we were having an easy time* but 
the term was merely comparative. Tommy had 
to take his turn at picket duty — one night in four 
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— at trcncfi digging, at scouting, or patrol work 
if he is a mounted man. He Kad to cook and 
wash, and undergo inspection, and he up at day- 
break, and look after his rifle and accoutrements. 
Other hundreds of men kept Army Service 
storesi and dealt out forage and rations, clothes, 
boots, putties ; and did blacksmithing, horse- 
shoeing, harness- mending, carpentering, and ,1 
know not what all ; while the engineers built 
trenches and bridges, mended culverts and the 
railway road-bed, and put in order the tanks and 
windmills that got comminuted fractures in the last 
great battle- In all the world there are not many 
trades as active and laborious as this same "sol- 
diering," which once bore such a poor nickname. 

The queer thing about us was that we were 
making ourselves believe that we were at rest ; 
and our surroundings helped to strengthen the 
delusion. For our surroundings formed a com- 
plete picture of peace ; they symbolised calm 
and leisure; they wore a Sabbath air of village 
rest fulness. 

The men who report for the Daily Mail, the 
Times^ Reuter's, the Mormng Posi, Black atrd 
ff^Aue, ^nd one or two other publications, moved 
their mule trunks into a queer Uttle mud-walled 
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hotel on the '' island/' where the Modder marries 
the Riet, 

This is considered, I was told, the Bournemouth 
of Kimberley, and in other years the riverside 
trees have sheltered many tents and camps of 
summer loiterers from the diamond fields, while 
the Kimberley belles and beaux have h^unced the 
darker comers of my stoep at night, and the music 
of violin and piano and of dancing boots has tickled 
the air of the dining-room, while the soberer men 
have studied coloured cards and jingled coins at 
tabk» in the bedrooms. I am afraid these folk 
would not know the place this year any more than 
1 can imagine it as they have known it, A 
shrapnel shell burst in the dining-room, another 
ventilated the bedroom of the Times, and a third 
has made a new window in the wall of Number 5- 
All the walls are rendered like the tops of so 
many pepper-pots by Mauser bullets, and in a 
storm it always rains harder in the hotel thaji 
outside. 

However, stand with me on my stoep. The 
green trees of the riverside are bathed in sunshine, 
and trembling in a soft breeze. They are so small 
thar we can look over them -to the other trees 
wound the store, the station, and the Crown, and 
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Royal Hotel. The veldt lies at one side, and far 
away are many Jines of tents, which ought, per- 
haps, to suggest war, but yet manage to increase 
the note of rest and order, quiet and calm, which 
sweetly pervades everything else. 

The farthest object is a ganger's hut on the rail- 
way to the left, and then the view closes with a 
soft, rolling, purple line of hills. The level, yellow 
veldt, the village among the trees, the brilliarC 
blue sky, with white clouds lazily afloat beneath 
il and the smooth undulating bluish hills, how 
perfect a scene of peace these make. 

Now saddle up two horses and ride with me to 
the gangers hut. Why, hello! there's a huge 
kh aid-coloured cannon rhe shape of a hock botde ! 
And a lot of men in strange, broad-brimmed hats 
are standing near it. They are men of the Naval 
Brigade, and the gun is a 4^7 from the Doris. 

*' Did you ever see any Boers ? " an officer calls 
out to us. 

"Very few,'* say I; "just the prisoners we 
have taken " — for we are fighting an invisible foe, 
as every one knows by this time. 

" Well, have a look through this," He taps the 
gun's telescope as he speaks, and we look through 
it. 
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"Heavens! arc those Boers?" Wc sec them 
IsU aver the hills In numbers, like plant-lice on a 
leaf. They arc all over the hills — riding, walk- 
ing, sitting in groups^ looking over redoubts, 
digging trenches, passing water up the slope — the 
little range of purple breasts is alive with busy Boers, 

The[i wc must have been mistaken about the 
peacefulness of this place. Peace where all those 
Boers are ! There has been no peace in Africa since 
the Boers came here ; no peace for the British 
since they became the Boers' neighbours. 

Wc arc to lunch with the Guards, and wc shall 
be late if we do not hurry. Ah, here's their mess 
tent, and they have begun to cat Welcomed, and 
places made for us, we seat ourselves and are 
served with soup. Boom ! soof — soof— soof— soof 
- — soof— soof — ooogh ! The boom is the noise of a 
^big gun, the soof — soof is theshcll tearing through 
the air; the ooogh — precisely like a cough — is 
the bursting of the shell. 

'* That's our Joey," says the colonel; "let us 
sec where the shell strikes! By Jove! a pretty 
shot — plumb where they have their 40-poundcr!" 

" Boom ! " from the Boer gun on the right ; 
" Ugh ! " from its shell, which sends up a fountain 
fipray of sand near the ganger's hut. 

>7 
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** Didn*t burst/' says a captain. 

*' Devilish good T^nge, though ! " say* another. 
And now wc art all out of the tent, sending for 
glasses^ forgetting our iunch, intent upon this 
gigantic dueL 

How frequently did this happen ? How often 
was this vale of pastoral peace startled by such 
sounds and ferment f Ohj as a rule, every morn- 
ing with a shot or two ; every afternoon with from 
half an hour to two hours' firing, and then again 
at odd and unexpected hours on twid and un- 
looked-for days. We shook the Boers up nt 
eleven o* clock the other night. We had set our 
big guns by daylight to hit their best portions* 
and a battery of 12-pounders to rake their 
trenches. 

Then, suddenly, when it was near midnight, 
we let fly. Our 12-pounders sent a hail of 
shrapnel shot into their trenches, and they 
imagined that our infantry were shooting, so a 
mile or two of men in their trenches opened fire 
on the black night, and satisfied us of their state 
of nervousness. I say satisfied us, because on 
the previous night they had loosed a mile or two 
of rifles f2T on our right for no reason that wc 
could discover, though an ingenious theorist ia 
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cimp holds that a muJe must have strayed up 
against the barbed*wire strung along before tlieir 
trenches. 

We had merely exchanged a round or two of 
civilities with our neighbours, and flattered our- 
selves that this would suffice for the day, for, as a 
rale, these things arc left to us, and it is wc who 
make the welkin ring. An hour or two later one 
hundred and fifty Reservists came lo join the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, and vi'ere paraded well 
forward on the veldt, to be seen and addressed by 
the Brigadier-General, They were spread along 
in a lengthy double line, and the Boers must have 
thought them threatening* for bang I came a solid 
shell into the veldt five hundred yards before 
them. It was comical then to note how the older 
men, experienced m this war, aired their experi- 
ence before the new-comers, 

"That's nothing," they said ; *' mustn't think 
anything of that. We have that every hour or 
two. You'll soon get used to it. We have it at 
night, too ; but you mustn't get jumpy when the 
shells come rattling among the tents, because, 
really, there's no harm at ail in them Boer shells.'* 

In this way wc alternately revelled in peace and 
in war — going out a few milea and destroying some 
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J^rmhouses which were proven nests of sniping 
Boers, or watching a Boer patrol which rode 
interestingly near one of our naval guns. Now it 
was at daybreak that we sent them our compli- 
ments, and next wc were ** boomed *' out of bed 
and forced to dress twice in an hour at midnight, 
as we heard the roar of great guns and the crackle 
of artillery. On Christmas alone, of all the days 
since we took to the field, we enjoyed a full day 
of uninterrupted peace* 



CHAPTER XXIV 



SCENES AND SOUNDS OF MODERN WAR 



THE pictures of our battles which are pro- 
duced in illustrated papers are not ac all 
like real scenes at the front. 

Art cannot keep pace with the quick advances 
of science, and illustrators find that for effect they 
must still put as much smoke and confusion in 
their battle studies as went with the old pictures 
of Waterloo, If this were left out the public 
would be disappointed, and unable to tell a 
battlefield from a parade- 
Lately a picture in one of our leading papers, 
by a very capable artist, showed the British 
storming a Boer position. In the middle distance 
was a Boer battery, and the only gunner left alive 
was standing up with a bandage round his head, 
while smoke and flame and flying fragments of 
shells filled the air in his vicinity. In the rush of 
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the instant he must have been bandaged by the 
saiTic shot that struck him, and as for the smoke 
and flying d^hris^ there was more of this in a 
corner of that picture than was to be seen in dl 
the four battles we have fought ! 

What then is a modern battle — how docs it 
look and sound ? 

Really^ the field of operations is so extensive, 
and the range of modern guns is so great, that 
fighting conditions have altered, until there ts no 
longer any general *' noise of battle hurtled in 
the air," no possibility of grasping or viewing an 
engagement from any single point, 

You may hear one of our big guns loosed three 
miles over on the right, and another two miles on 
the left. If you are near they make a tremen- 
dous noise, yet I have not heard any explosion 
so loud as a good strong clap of thunder. The 
guns of the enemy cough far in front of you^ 
and their shells burst within your lines wich a 
louder sound — but with no real crash or deafen- 
ing roar. 

Our guns at their muzzles create but little 
smoke, though our lyddite shells throw up clouds 
of dust and smoke where they fall miles away. 
Because the Boers are using old-fashioned powder 
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in their cannon there is a smaiJ white cloud wher- 
ever one is fired, and a spurt of red sand where 
their shells dig into the veldt. The smoke of 
war, therefore^ and the so-called roar of battle are 
now-a-days occaaioral, scattered^ inconaidcrable. 

Rifle-firing has been the principd feature of 
our fights. It sounds like the frying of fat, or 
like the crackling and snapping of green wood 
in a bonfire. If you are within two miles of the 
front you are apt to be under fire, and then you 
hear the music of individual bullets. Their song 
is like the minified note of a mosquito. '*Z— 
z — z — z — z" they go over your head ; "z — z — 
z— z — p " they finish as they bury themselves in 
the ground. This is a sound only to be heard 
when the bullets fly very close. You pick up 
your heels and run a hundred, or even fifty, yards, 
and you hear nothing but the general crackle of 
rifle-fire in and before the trenches. 

The " putt-putt," or Vickers-Nordenfcldt gun, 
is able to interest you at a distance of three mites. 
Its explosions arc best described by the nickname 
given to the gun by one regiment : "the bloom- 
ing door-knocker," lis bullets or shells are as big 
as the bowl of a large briar-root pipe, and they 
tear and slit the air with a terrible sound^ exploding 
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when they strike. The firing of this gun was 

hrard all over the largest of ovir battlefields, 
and the sound of exploding shells carried far, 
because they were apt to fall on the (juiet^ outer 
edge of the field. The whizz that even these 
missiles make in flying, however, is, like the 
whispered answers of a maid in love, only to be 
heard by the favoured individual who is especially 
addressed - 

Thus the many separate sounds are not loud 
enough to blend. The crowning, all-pervadliig 
noises are those of the guns and of the rifle-fire, 
and on the vast veldt, spread over a double line of 
five to seven miles in length, only those that arc 
very near are very loud. 

The scene of battle — the general view — is ex- 
ceedingly orderly. There may be a desperate 
scrimmage where 3 company or two are storming 
a kopje, but level your glass on yonder hili, and 
what do you see — a fringe of tiny jets of fire from 
the top where the Boers are, and our men in khaki 
rising, and reclining, and occasionally firing, as 
they win their way upward. 

The general view displays an arrangement as 
methodical as a chess-board. There are several 
battalions flat on their faces in two or three long 
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Imcs. Over here is a. battery in perfect order, with 
its limber of horses at rest near by. Another 
battery, equally well arranged, as if to have its 
photograph taken, is to be seen in the middle 
field ; a third is on the ferther side. The cavalry 
is sweeping across the veldt in perfect rank and 
alignment. There is no confusion anywhere — 
nothing is hcltcr-skcltcr or slap-dash. 

I remember only two momentary disturbances 
of this stern, steady discipline. One was in the 
afternoon, during the Modder River fight, when 
a large band of mounted Boers made a flank move- 
ment on our extreme right, and fired a volley at 
our immense mass of transport and ambulance 
waggons, water-carts, and ammunition trains, 

The drivers were taken by surprise, and fell to 
lashing their mule teams and horses, generally to 
the accompaniment of high-keyed Kaffir yells. 
The rout lasted but five minutes or less, and was 
comical beyond description, because the Icidirg 
mules climbed over the wheelers, and the faster 
the bullets fell the louder the Kaffirs yelled, and 
the more they plied their enormous whips. 

The bravery of our stretcher-bearers is as much 
beyond question as it is beyond praise. All 
historians who tell of the dash and valour of the 
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generals, colonels, majors, captains, and '* Tom- 
mies" of the army. In common justice must aJso 
describe how the chaplains, doctors, and stretcher- 
bearers went in and out of the most hellish 
fire, rot once or twice, but all through every 
battle. 

It is just outside the range of fire that you see 
and realise the horrors of war. It is there that 
the wounded crawl and stagger by you ; it ia 
there that they spend rhcir final output of energy, 
and fall down to Jie until assistance comes ; it is 
there that you see stretchers laden with fhi^ir 
mangled freight, and sound soldiers bearing the 
wounded on their backs and in their arms. 

More certainly to know the brutality and woe 
of war, happen upon a Icopje that has just been 
stormed, or a trench that has been carried. Go 
to such a place tonday, twenty centuries after 
Christ came with His message of peace on earth, 
and good-will to men, and behold what you shall 
see. 

''Here," said 1 to a photographer in such a 
place — I think it was Belmont — ^' snap this scene. 
Look at the wounded all over the ground* 
Quick ! out with your camera.'' 

''Oh, I can't," said he ; **it^3 too horrible ! " 
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"As you please," I said, "but ic's what the 
public wants." 

You read, in the writings of those who know 
nothing of war. about the writhing of the wounded, 
and the groaning on the battlefield. There is no 
writhing, and the groans are few and faint. There 
was one man who was simply cut to pieces by a 
shell at Maaghersfontein, and his sufferings must 
have been awful. He kept crying, "Doctor, can't 
you do anything?" Another begged to be killed, 
and the first wounded man I saw kept saying, poor 
fellow, in ever so low a voice, '* Oh, dear, dear, 
dear! Oh, dear, dear, dear!" But there is much 
less groaning than you would imagine — very little 
in proportion to the sufferings. 

Two things are 3o common with the wounded 
as to be almost like rules of behaviour. They all 
beg for water (it used to be cigarettes that they 
asked for on the Turkish side in the last war in 
Europe), and they seem always to be made gentle 
by their wounds. Men of the roughest speech^ 
profane by second nature, cease to offend when 
stricken down. 

"Well, mate," said one, whose leg was shat- 
tered, "you never know when your turn will 
come, do you ? '* 
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And another simply cried, " Oh» dear ! " 

Now and then yoa heard* " For God's sake get 
mc taken to an ambulance,'* but no profanity was 
intended there. 

Many may wonder how it feels to be waunded- 
AU who had bones shattered by expanding bullets 
used nearly the same language to describe the 
sensation. 

'* You feel," they said, " exactly as if you had 
received a powerful shock from an electric battery, 
and then comes a blow as if your foot " (or arm, 
or whatever part it might be) "was crushed by a 
stroke with a tremendous mallet." It Is much the 
same in a lesser degree if a bone is struck by a 
Mauser bullet; but if the smooth, slender, clean 
little shot merely pierces the flesh, a burning or 
stinging sensation is the instantaneous result, 

** Lying six hoora in the broiling sun was pretty 
bad,'" said one whose arm-bone was smashed; "but 
the really awful experience was the jolting over 
rocks when 1 wiis carried off in an ambulance." 

Another man, an officer, whose foot was smashed 
bjr an explosive bullet, said^ *'Look at my pipc- 
That's what I did to keep from saying anything." 
He had bitten off an inch of the hardened rubber 
mouthpiece. That was before his wound was 
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dressed. The relief that is given by the dressing 
of a wound must be exquisite, for you hear next 
to no groans or moans after a doctor has given 
this first attention- 

In the army of Lord Methuen the great 
majority of wounds were in the arms and feet ; 
but other points and experiences in war are more 
remarkable. The chances of receiving a wound 
seem not to have greatly increased with the im- 
provements in modern death-dealing implements- 
There were more than a million shots fired at 
Modder River, and yet only about eight hundred 
men were hit» while the number of bullets that 
hit water-bottles, haversacks^ ration- tins, and 
coat-sleeves was astonishing. The damage to 
life and limb by the excessive artillery fire was 
next to nothing. 

On a typical field of battle the armies oppose 
one another with orderly masses. Staff officers 
ride hither and thither. Batteries rumble to and 
fro at long intervals as they arc ordered to take 
new positions, and in the same way the cavalry 
appear and reappear on the edges of the field. 
Stretcher-bearers bring the wounded out of the 
zone of danger, and ambulances roll up, get their 
loads, and roll away again, all day continually, as 
in a ceaseless train. 
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Brave privates bring out the wounded, and work 
their way back into fire again, now running forward, 
now dropping flat upon the veldt. Skulkers work 
back to the edge of the field in the same way — -a 
few only — and are gathered up and sent forward 
in batches by the officers who come upon them. 
At last the cheer of British victory is heard, and 
the whole force rushes forward ; or darkness falls 
upon an unfinished %ht, and we grope about the 
veldt seeking our camps, and the food and drink 
that most of us have gone without coo long- 



CHAPTER XXV 



A HALT tK MODZRN WAR METHODS 



ON January soth Lord Methuen's force was 
not resting, but busy enough, though not 
fightirg. 

When we all come to be judged for the work 
we have done m these early days of the war» 
ic shall not be said that in the time we took to 
fight four battles, and in the severity of thoac 
engagements, we did not do as much as could he 
expected of everyday fighting men, 

A ficlde public may have turred aside from us, 
fastening its passing interest on a BuUcr or a 
French, and saying, " it is to these new favourites 
that we must look for our excitement." But 
when we were filling the stage, what a brilliant 
spectacle we made! What dash we showed ! 
What swiftness marked our progress ! What 
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sturdy blows wc dealt, and how quickly wc 
showered them down ! 

Wc were not checked* It was the methods 
of modern warfare that halted. 

It had not fallen to any other genera.rs lot to 
meet with a. foe so situated as to embody the 
entire strength, under fiiUest conditions, of the 
newest methods of defence. 

It was easy enough for the world to cry 
" Hdt ! *' in its interest in us, just as the Boers 
cried '' Halt ! " in our progress when we reached 
MaaghcrsfofUeiri, but the Boer command to us to 
halt must also be considered by military scientists 
everywhere as an order given to all armed nations 
to stop and unlearn much that they have known 
of war — for Maaghersfon Icin seems likely to be 
the end of the fighting system that was practised 
by the Wellingtons, Wolseleys, Von Moltkes, and 
Grants of bygone days. 

Look at Maaghersfontein. It is a grass and 
bush-strewn plain, not perfectly level, but indented 
by a few slight ridges. Had Lord Methuen 
advanced upon it as quickly from the Moddcr 
River fight as he rushed from one to the other 
of his preceding battles, he might not have been, 
checked, because the strength of their defence 
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was wrought in the time he gave the Boers in 
which to build fresh trenches, and to recover 
from their rout. 

He might thus have gained another victory, but 
ihis would only have postponed that revelation of 
the strength of modern weapons, which must, in 
any event, have soon startled the world. He had 
fought three battles in a week. He might have 
fought a fourth. Then hia men must have rested, 
and he would have met his check at Spytfontein, 

Somewhere, very soon, the Boers would have 
shown him what they demonstrated at Maaghers- 
fontcin, proving that, given a plain field of graas, 
modern m^azine rifles, and quick-firing small 
guns, the whole German army itself coutd not 
dislodge the sixty-five thousand men of the two 
Boer republics. 

It was not that there were many Boers or many 
British in this battle. Of the Boers there were 
twelve to fifteen thousand ; of the British eight 
or nine thousand at a full estimate* But it is 
certain that by a frontal attack on those grass- 
edged trenches not fifty thousand British could 
have beaten the fifteen thousand Bocra, except at 
such a sacrifice of life as no commander would 
require, or could be parduned for occasioning. 
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TJie question of ihw wisdom or unwisdom of 
pursuing the method of frontal attack, which had 
served Lord Mcthucn with success up to this 
point, is rsor a mitter to be discussed in these 
de3criptivc p^cs. 

For frontal actact the oM military manuals 
declared that the attaclciiig force must outnumber 
the defenders by three to one. To-day, with the 
new weapons, it is said that ten men must attack 
one, but it is impossible to set the modern pro- 
portion correctly, since, to all intents and purposes, 
Maaghcrsfontein battlefield, with its threefold 
trenches extending twenty-five miles, was as im- 
pregnable to infantry as CronstadC is to attack by 
Torpedo boats. 

It has been beyond question proved that many 
changes must be made in coming warfare to suit 
the new conditions by which we are confronted, 
liven as the Bosrs have shown that tliey have been 
learning how best to utilise their advantages, since 
the war began, ao we are gaining knowledge, and 
certainly have yet a great deal to acquire. 

The Boer as a stalker of game, and later, as a 
warrior, had made the fullest use of the natural 
advantages of a country whose defences arc every- 
where abundant. Of these he took the kopjes 
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and their rocks to be the best, but at Belmont and 
Graspan he discovered that the reckless, seemingly 
blind, valour of our men made light of these, 
simply by making light of death. 

The Boer, therefore, riKKlificd his mcthoJsj and 
adopted the shelter of entrenchments. 

At Moddcr River he built his trenches at the 
edge of a steep river-bed, which afforded him 
cover for the movement of reinforcements, and 
the supplying of ammunition, food, and water to 
his forces. At Maaghersfontein he buik a three- 
fold scries of trenches* and made the centre of 
his position a kopje whose foot was fringed by 
vaal bushes, behind which he could move his 
reinforcements, carry off his dead and wounded, and 
distribute his food, and fresh supplies of cartridges. 

With the old-style single-shot rifle Che change 
from behind the rocks of his hills to the protec- 
tion afforded by mere ridges, or hastily buitt 
trenches, would have made him an easy prey to 
the bravest troops in Europe, such as we belie/e 
to have been in Lord Methuen's following. 

But with magazine rifles, artillery, and such 
fearful, terrifying weapons as the new Viclcers- 
Nordenfcldt gun, he could make a ridgc or trench 
impregnable. 
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One of the most interesting iind formidable 
of the new conditions of war which we have 
experienced is that we so seldom see our foe- 
Can the keenest student of war comprehend 
what it means to go on week after week, 
and month after nionth^ fighting an invisible 
enemy ? 

A few Boers were to be seen bolting before us 
at BelmonC, a smaller number escaping from the 
punishment we v.ere meting out to them at 
Graspan, and several hundred showing themselves 
—with uncommon impudence and courage — before 
the beginning of the battle at Modder River ; but 
there were at this time men in our army who had 
never seen a Boer in battle ; there were even 
officers who had only seen one or two in one 
battle, and five or six In another. In engagement 
after engagement our men have thrown themselves 
upon the veldt, moved to do so by a hall of bullets 
around them, and then have fired away for hours 
at a time, aiming at the noise or the flame of the 
enemy's fire in trenches which they could rot 
see. 

This is true to such an extent, that at Modder 
River there were whole battalions of ours that did 
not know at the end of the day whether the 
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enemy was north or south of the river ; in fact, 
they believed, during the entire battle, that the 
enemy was on the farther side of It. Under 
such circumstances, if we did not pick up some 
ivoundcd and take some prisoners, as actual ocular 
proof of the existence of a flesh-and-blood enemy, 
we might almost have expected the more imagina- 
tive of our soldiers to believe that they had been 
fighting a phantom host. 

They had seen the earth crack apart^ and vomit 
flame and bullets ; they had heard the hell's 
chorus of battle ; they had seen their comrades 
fall dead and mangled by their sides ; but they 
had not seen the men who produced the tumult 
and the damage. This, then, is among the new 
conditions of war which have to be taken into 
account. 

With the introduction of smokeless powder a 
foe entrenched, or hiding behind rocks, is a foe 
invisible ; and it takes a tenfold stouter heart to 
fight an unseen enemy, than to join issue with a 
substantial line of flesh-and-blood, or to reply 
to a leaping^ running target of brown smoke 
which locates, if it does not reveal, the danger 
with which men have to deal. 

In a way, then, and to a certain degree — if 
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may say so of such a» experienced soldier — Lord 
Methuen had to grope his way through^ against, 
and around these new conditions^ and, in common 
With our other generals, to face new problems aad 
fresh devices that have sprung from the first 
rivalry of men equally well armed with the latest 
implements of war. 

It is easier to sit at home and denounce our 
tactics, than to understand the new light thrown 
upon warfare by the adoption of smokeless powder, 
and the terrible, staggering surprises brought 
about by weapons that can kill at a farther range 
than two miles, and can stop ten men with one 
magazine full of shot, 

We of the British side have placed great reliance 
upon our artillery, and especially upon that branch 
of it which wields the deadly gas and murderous 
shock of lyddite. It may be that our successes 
thus far have been due to the fact that ours arc 
the best artillerists in the world, and that we have 
had the use of lyddite to ourselves ; but wc 
shall only know all the truth when the war 
ends, or when we come with a rush upon some 
battlefield which we have pelted with shells for 
hours. 

In Sojth Africa the local reporters have told ua 
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repeatedly of the fearful slairghter our shells have 
caused, of how our gLinners '* saw 400 Gaers, fired, 
and then sasv not a sduI"; but we: must take 
these report* with more than a grain of salt. We 
have been under artillery fire — sometimes for 
hours — and it h^ been well-directed fire. Ic has 
done us but little damage, and therefore we may 
naturally ask why that which we have shot at the 
enemy should be thought to have done so very 
much more execution ? 

While admitting the fanilllar truth that artillery 
fire is terrilying, those who have themselves out- 
lived the terror may well wonder whether this 
may rot also be true of the Boers, and, wondering, 
wait for revelation of the facts. 

We do know that a European army, fighting 
under European rules, is a clumsy weapon against 
the Boer, who opposes us with weapons which 
render one man as good as ten, and all ten in- 
visible, Wc remember the old saying, that " an 
army moves upon its belly," and we paraphrase 
this and make it read '* the modern army must 
fight upon its belly/' 

We have learned that even British valojr, 
displayed by a number of men equal to the foe, 
is of no conclusive value under the new conditions^ 
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and that if all modern armies could entrench them- 
selves, and could then compel their enemies to 
meet them in frontal attack, war would soon be 
abandoned as impossible. 



XXVI 



CORRESPONDENTS UNDER FIRE 



HE had reported only one battle before this, 
and he had gone into it gaily, with a 
journalist's longing for a new sensation ; but 
something now happened that was not in his 
programme. 

While runTiing down the railway cmhankment 
he had all but stumbled over a dead man with one 
shoulder and breast torn away. 

Fascinated, he turned to look, and saw that it 
was the body of a splendid fctlow who had sat 
next to him at mess the night before — an officer 
of the Grenadier Guards. The unclosed eyes 
were looking at him. They seemed to follow 
him as he turned away, sick at stomach and at 
heart. 

Sick at stomach and at heart, he stumbled 
ahead over the rocks and furrows of the vddt. 
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tugghjg at the reins of his horse, which persisted 
in trying to grate, as horses always do, even where 
bullets ari^ whistling and shells arc bursting — -, 
as horses will do even whiJe their riders are 
swaying in the saddle, shot through heart or head. 
He cursed the glutton for its tack of senti- 
ment, and when its nose went down again for 
another nibble in the sage biish, he lashed Its face 
with the loose end of the lines. 

After that there was another war on the veldt — 
a tussle with his horse^a war within a war, 

He was trying to hurry to a small, round, rocky 
kopje, against which he had seen a regiment in 
khaki fling itself Englisli fashion, headlong, Wunt, 
straight t'rom the shoulder. 

His horse was still trying to graze, and must be 
cither ridden or turned loose. As this was at 
too close quarters for him to make himself a 
target on horseback* he let it go, and ran for 
the men in khaki, and the crackle of their rifle- 
fire, which was answered and echoed by the 
continuous fire of the grimy and unkempt fioers 
from behind the towering rocks, and when he 
reached the last line of British, stooping like 
stalkers after dccr» he found himself in a down- 
pour of shot. 
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The bulbts sang all around him, like darting, 
angry bees disturbed. 

They sang over his heaJ, ihey whizzed over his 
shoidders beside both ears, they zizzed by his 
waist, and they buzzed between his legs ; far 
there is no place where the superfluous bullets 
do not go; and thank God ! nine hundred and 
ninety-niiK in every thousand arc superfluous. 

Yes, they even buzzed between his legs^ and he 
fell flat on his face, and said to himself that he 
did not get salary enough for such an experience, 
and that the war correspondent who exposed him- 
self to fire was recreant Co his duty, and an idiot 
to boot. He lay flat on his face, and lo ! the firing 
ceased. There was only now and then a shot, and 
here and there a reply, and he looked up and saw 
the men in khalti, silhouetted against the shiny 
black rocks, all boldly upright, and rushing up 
the hilh They had driven the unwashed, un- 
shaven enemy out of those rocky nests, and the 
day was won- The day was won, and all was 
well, except that he, a war correspondent, had 
run needless risks. 

And now another day had come, and another 
battle was on. Another battle was on, and to be 
in it and safe at the same time he was with the 
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battery of naval guns. Though it is not at all 
true, any one who has never been through a war 
will tell you that yoa arc safe in battle if you 
are with the guns. He was a handsome young 
fellow, and has since proved himself brave to the 
marrow; but with bravery he unites common- 
sense, and he said to himself: ''1 can^t write if 
Tm killed or wounded, Vm paid for keeping 
safe," So he and another correspondent were 
with the naval men in their broad-rimmcd straw 
hats covered with khaki, with their loose, slouch- 
ing attitudes and movements — so different from 
the trim and style of soldiers, without being any 
the worse for the difference. 

When the gunners saw anything at which to 
fire they were busy for a minute or two, but 
between whiles they lounged about as though at a 
picnic The officers smoked cigarettes and talked 
of last night's "sing-song," humming over again 
some of the *' catching " choruses they had heard. 
The men squatted on the veldt with their backs 
against their gun carriage^ as sturdy chickens 
nuzzle up against a mother hen. They fired 
when they saw some Boers a-horseback, or heard 
a long fusillade from an unseen trench. Nobody 
answered them. It was one-sided warfare such 
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as an onlooker, paid for keeping safe, could 
enjoy. 

It was one-sided warfare, till the Boers got one 
of their batteries into position behind a ridge :i 
mile and a half away» Then it became two- 
sided, like a game of battledore and shuttle-cock, 
in ffhich it seemed that every time wc sent them a 
shell they sent it back. A Royal Ax til I ery battery 
rumbled up and unlimbered near us, sending its 
horses a little to the rear, and instantly opening 
heavy (ire on the foe. 

Opening heavy fire — and meeting heavy fire. 
Z-z-z-o-oo-woof ! came the shells, ripping the 
air, gashing the ground, and throwing up fountains 
of red earth and broken iron. The correspon- 
dents, and one or two officers who appeared 10 
have no part in the work of the battery, stood 
near a railway culvert of solid masonry, and 
strolled into its shelter every time they saw the 
flash and smoke of a Boer gun. It may not 
have been very brave, but they haj no call to be 
brave just then. 

*' Courage is not a thing to brandish about like 
a horse pistol in Che hands of a madman," the 
correspondent thought, '*it's like good liquor^ 
to be barrelled, aiid tapped when called for," 
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They continued (o stroll into the culvert at 
every flash oF a Boer gun. until they saw that the 
Boers shot wide, all of them, and every time. 
Then they turned their backs upon the culvert^ 
and strolled about, pooh-poohing the enemy's 
sheii^- 

" Hdlo ! there goes that gun. That's going 
wide of the R,A. Imiber. HI ! there goes the 
chap who is shooting at us. Let's see if he gets 
any nearer than the next county. Look I there 
goes the Johnny who's after that bunch of transport 
waggons. By Jove! see how they scamper! 
Hanged if he didn't chuck dust all over that near 
buck-w^gon ! " 

In this way the idlers chronicled every shot that 
was addressed to us by the enemy, until — until 
z-z-z-oo-wuf went a shell into the R.A. limber, 
and two horses fell, one minus a jaw, and the other 
with its stomach torn out. Somebody began the 
remark ** that Johnny has got the range," when* 
z-2 -2-00- woof came a shell straight under the first 
of the naval guns. Every man round it stood his 
ground, and death licked his lean chops as he 
reached a bony arm towards them, but — the shell 
did not explode. Then number one gun was 
quickly hauled back a hundred yards, and while 
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it was moving 2 shell chased it, and exploded 
within thirty yards. 

" I get no pay for this," said the handsomer and 
younger of the correspondents, '^ Let us go over 
and see what that heavy rifle-firing is about on 
the far right." 

"Vm rather taken with this," said his eager 
companion, "It's getting very lively. I'd like 
to see it out/* 

But the first one would not 3tay, and as he 
carried lunch for both of them in his saddlebags, 
they went together and sat down out of gun range, 
to dine upon sardines, biscuits, water and cheese. 
Lifce the soft strdns of an orchestra, the first 
correspondent sang his rcfriin about breach of 
faith to public and employer, which is perpetrated 
by a war correspondent who puts himself in 
the way of danger. 

An hour later each sat upon his separate ant- 
hill on the extreme right of the battlefield^ where 
an endless awful volleying of rifle firt; had sounded 
ever since daybreak — hour upon hour. 

There then they sat, two thousand five hundred 
yards behind the firing-line of the British, who lay 
in rows upon their bellies firing at unseen Boers in 
an invisible trench, which spat out bullets as a 
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needle-bath sprays water- The dead brown veldc 
lay empty between the two reporters and the battle 
— empty save that it was sparsely tufted with dried 
sage bush, and studded at intervals with hard, 
conical ant-heaps, one, two, or three feet high, and 
all wide enough for shelter, Empty> except for 
these, and the mangled men who were crawling 
and hobbling out of tlie fight ; and the stretcher- 
bearers, who were either rushing in to pick them 
up, or else seeking covert- 

I fancy the younger correspondent was congratu- 
lati^ig himself upon his safety, but as he did so 
there came a sound like heavy hail upon a tin roof, 
and bullets whistled, pinged, and spatted all round 
him. The sound came from behind his back> 
for the Boers had made a flank movement, 
dashing furiously toward the ambulance and trans- 
port waggons, banging at them with a volley, and 
setting all the drivers and horses in a panic. 
It was then that these two inadvertently ran 
straight into the danger zone of the mwn battle. 

If there is a place in action which is more 
dangerous than even the firing line, certainly it 
IS the zone where the bullets strike the earth. 
Soldiers almost always shoot too high — over the 
heads of the foe before them^ so that it is safer to 
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he in the front than in the middle rear. To the 
middle rear ran these adventurers^ and then fell 
down. They fell when they found the aiv as 
thick with bullets as ever a pudding was with 
plums — and when they saw that every movement 
was followed by a spurt of sard from falling shot. 
Have you ever seen a sorry tramp walking in 
the rain with water gushing from the holes in 
his boots? The sand fountains reminded them 
of chat. Both fell behind an ant-heap, and began 
to laugh. 

"There was no other way to run," they said 
to one another, " it looked as if the Boers would 
cut us off in any other direction," 

"Putt-putt -putt-putt," sounded the awful 
machine-gun from the heights, and its tornado of 
one-pound shells raked the air over their heads 
with seven screaming missiles at a time. Zizz- 
7it hummed the Mauser, and the Martini-Hcnry 
bullets, like magnified bees in swarms. The air 
was thick with flying lead. Bits of the friendly 
ant-hill were chipped off. Spray from the dust- 
jets thrown up by bullets fell softly on their hands 
as they lay motionless. Thicker and thicker 
came the hail, for the Boer sharpshooters had 
seen the two men run and drop, and were sending 
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bullets to search the spot. They buried theirj 
noses in the red sand, and talked and thoi^ht* 

" Say something funny/' said the younger man, 
** I wish young B was here- He'd keep us 

laughing. Wow ! but that was close. It fanned 
my car," 

" I wonder what's become of our horses.' 

'* Hang the horses 1 What I wonder is, how' 
that silly mule can stand there a hundred yards] 
ahead of us^ where the bullets arc like drops itl', 
a slanting rain, I'll bet the brute is full of holi 
and doesn't know it. Perhaps we are, too.' 

*^ Hello ! here's that Guards doctor- Doctor II 
Doctor! come and tell i:s what's going on/^ 
The Guards doctor is nothing loth. He dasht 
over to the correspondents, and in doing st 
awakens a new fury of rifle and michint 
fire. 

"I can't stay long/* he says; '= wcVc a grcai 
many wounded up there^ and I must look aftt 
them. How's the fight going? It's simply 
going on for ever, and neither side is budging, 
You think the bullets arc thick here. Watcl 
mc go forward, and when you see me drop, y* 
may know it's a bit thick. There's one 
ahead where the shot come in solid streaks lik< 
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telegraph wires. Wcl]» ta-ta ! I must make 2. 
dash for it." 

As he runs they watch, and sec the tiny sand 
fountains spurt up l>cfarej beside, and behind hlni. 
At last he drops, and for half an hour lies quite 
still 

For an hour and a half they keep their faces 
Fcloae to the veldt behind their ant-hilL Every 
now and again there comes a lull, and they think 
they will make a bolt for safety, and one raises 
his head or lifts an arm, whereupon the bullet 
factory opens again for business, and leaden 
streaks rake the air like a fine-toothed comb. 
They resign themselves, and watch other men 
in simikr straits. 

They see a Coldstream Tommy run to a tiny 
sage bush that wouldn't stop a pea-shooter, and 
gratefully take its shelter. 

They see another lying flat as 1 flap-jack, 
and reaching stealthily, blindly, over the rough 
ground to gather little 9tones~none bigger than 
a hens egg. He gets five or six of these and 
[ builds a whimsical shelter four inches wide and 
three inches high. He presses his face in the 
sand with this ridiculous toy wall in front of his 
crown* It is the best that he can do, and he 
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is content. He [s content until — ten minut* 
later an explosive bullet hits his foot, am 
smashes it as if a heavy sledge-hammer 
crushed it. 

He calls to the correspondents to bring tbi 
stretcher-bearers to him. Two of these have bi 
hiding behind an ant-hill for a very long whlh 
To them the correspondents ycll^ but the bearci 
are unable to hear. A Tommy looms up ah< 
dragging a shattered leg^ hopping along before 
pursuing bhzzard of bullets. He, too, calls 
the correspondents, *' for Heaven's sake, genth 
rae[i,gct mc to an ambulance. I've been wound* 
like this for ten hours," At once they forg( 
themselves and their danger, and, telling hii 
with the shattered leg to go and lie by him wil 
the crushed foot, they start through the rain 
bullets to try to rouse the two bearers. 

They forget themselves and their danger, ihouj 
there is death at every step— just as every 
who is any good forgets self and danger on 
battlefield if only he has something definite 
do. 

Even If he has the jumps, give him a rifle ai 
s^ how interested he will become. Send hii 
galloping into the fire on an errand, and his ft 
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will drop from him, as if the bullets had shot it 
away, 

A word of command to those stretcher-bearers 
brought them quickly to their feet. Then the 
correspondents had nothing to do, and then ag^n 
the bullets pinged bestde them, ard buzzed about 
them> and they dropped fiat on the veldt — with no 
shelter this time. There they lay a long time- A 
bullet touched the hair of one ; another flew be- 
tween their heads, which were not eighteen inches 
'apart. Three Tommies in full flight saw them, 
and mn towards them, bringing a cloud of shot 
along, 

'* Keep away ! keep away ! you fools ! " the 
'correspondents shouted- *' Get yourselves killed 
as much as you like, but don't draw the fire on 
us. Lie down by yourselves, you idiots/' This 
sudden outburst of abuse revealed how great had 
been the tension on their nerves. 

" It's telling on me/' said the young and hand- 
some one, '*yet I am not conscious of being afraid/' 

'' There's no room for fear/' said the other. 
■* We know our danger. We can't help ourselves, 
and that's all there is about it» Tm sick of my 
limc-juicc and water. Give me a drink of your 
plain essence of microbes/' 
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Next a bullct-headcd Tommy darted up from 
behind, and dropped beside the younger cor- 
respondent. Just Heaven \ how he was sworn at 
and abusedf as a new hail of bullets showered 
around the three, attracted by his dash across the 
veldt. 

** If you would pull in that blooming tin pail, 
and put it under your tummy, you wouldn't git so 
much o' the blooming bullets. It shoines loike a 
heliograph/' He was right. He referred to a 
two-quart, bright, new tin water-bottle, which the 
elder man had left beside him on the ground. 

Of all the subliniated fools in any army, this 
Tommj' was the worst. He next asked for a 
drink, and, taking a covered bottle, raised himself 
on his elbows, put up his head, lifted the botde 
high, and began to quafF. A thousand rifle balls 
and ten minutes' play of the " putt-putt " showed 
that this had been accepted as a challenge. Again 
Tommy was sworn at for an idiot — and what was 
his reply ? 

•'I know it. When I was loying hover there 
be'ind a hant-'ill, I eld up me blooming *clmct^ 
an' got a 'ole put through it before I could get it 
down again.'' 

He was quieted by the impressive assurance that 
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he would get a pistol ball through his skull at the 
ncKt provocation, and for another half-hour he lay 
still. Then suddenly he said — 

"Genes, Tm blimed tired of planting me nose in 
the sand, and waiting for it to sprout. What I 
say is, lec*s run for it, each one in a different 
dircckshin, so the blooming Boers won't know 
which to peg at/' 

"YouVc a general, Tommy," said the corre- 
spondents ; " we're with you." 

He gave the word. All three ran like mad in 
different ways, and the Boers directed their fire 
on the young and handsome correspondent. It 
was dusk, and jets of flame sprang out of the veldt 
all round him. But he was not hit. 



CHAPTER XXVIl 



AM OPEM LETTER TO ^ FIELD-CORNET 



Tq Hsftnanus Swigfflaar^ Esq., Boer Farmer^ Fidd- 

Cornffj of Ramdam, Orange Free Siaie, 

MoDDER River, Feb. 6fA. 

Dear Siu, — You know how a man will 5ome- 
timcs leave a little thing behind him when he says 
goodbye — his goloshes, or umbrella, or gloves. 

Well, when I called on you in my Cape cart 
with a bit of the British army, and you chanced 
not to be at home, I came away without my cart, 

You may have been surprised » but Tvc seen men 
and women do more than that. I was walking 
about Havana once when everybody of both sexes 
left everything they had, and came out of the 
houses in just their complexions — but that was 
because an earthquake occurred at precisely eleven 
In the morning, when they were all In their baths. 
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The cart I overlooked Is what Is called a "cooper 
cart>" and there is not a better in the country, so 
that it is absurd for you to ihink 1 left it as a 
present to a total stranger, or because I did net 
want It, 

1 asked your neighbour across the border. 
Colonel Macbear, of the Gordon Highlanders, to 
fetch it away with him, wherever he went to pay 
his courtesy call in reiurn for our entertainment 
during the four-and-twcnty hours we apcnt on 
your farm, when you were not at home. He now 
writes me that you have taken my cart to Jacobs- 
dal, and that I must address all further correspon- 
dence on the subject to you. Colonel Macbeaii 
doubtless thinks himself a humourist, but you 
observe that I am talcing his advice seriously, 

J want my cart or fifty pounds — in sovereigns, 
not Krugers. 

1 had just as hcf you should keep the cart, 
because it would serve as proof that 1 have been in 
your country, and know what I am writing about ; 
therefore please bring the money to me in Lord 
Mcthuen's camp. We shall all be glad to see 
you, and may probably press you to stay with us 
— till the war is over. 

I was much interested in your district. It is the 
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first corner of the enemy *5 country that I have 
visited, except Cape Colony. I like the Free State 
— a little. It is the worst place but one this aide 
of the Sudan, the very worst being the region 
where Lord Methuen has been fighting. There 
was a suggestion of green herbage and foliage in 
your desert, and 1 was grateful for that. 

What a queer people you are to call yourselves 
farmers when you are in reality a mere lot of 
cow-boys ! 

Take your own '* farm,*' for example, which 
appears to be the entire valley that surrounds 
you. A couple of miles from your house is a 
barbed wire enclosure given up to corn, figs, 
mulberries, and peaches — a place the size of an 
ordinary vegetable garden in Finchley or Upper 
Norwood, Such a patch constitutes a man a 
farmer, it appears, though the rest of your valley 
h precisely as God made it, and your real business, 
like that of the Afridis, Turks, Servians^ Albanians, 
and all other such folk, is cattle herding. 

The more 1 saw of Boer homes and surround- 
ings the less I liked your people, I hope you 
don't mind my saying so. 

The little group of poplars in front of your 
house made the place very inviting from a distance. 
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but when we reached your home, which is typical 
of all the others, what did we sec ? A garden, or 
a lawn, or flowers ? On the contrary, for a wide 
space iill round your houses the veldt looks like a 
shooting-ground. Bones, discarded tins> bottles, 
skulls of cattle, putrefying bodies of fowls and 
meer-cats, with rubbish of every sort, were lying 
about- 
Such arc the surroundings of the homes of 
yourself and your wealthiest neighbours. 

And close beside, almost against your houses, 
you buiJd your kraals — compounds walled in with 
rocks, where you keep your cattle, just where an 
Englishman — or, for that matter, a Hollander — 
would cultivate a beautiful and glorious flower 
garden. 

Then, again, vour houses arc extremely primitive 
and rude- There must be some essential lacking, 
my dear Swigelaar, in a people who live close to 
the English, and yet do not even learn how to 
consult their own comfort and convenience. There 
is a little scroll saw-work on one corner of your 
house. It makes the building look absurdly lop- 
sided, but it is the only superfluity — except a 
cat-o'-nine- tails for licking the black farm hands 
■ — that I saw during two days in your neighbour- 
hood. 
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Your houses are nothing but boxes with holfifl 
in them for doors and windows — and, actual!)', irt 
your hou3c, one or two rooms had no windows at 
all ! Your glossy-green floors are of pressed mud 
varnished with diluted cow-dung and blood. 

Believe me, these things help to show why your 
Republics are offered up for sacrifice ; they wallow 
in the past, with no hold on the future. 

I sat on your stoop, Swigelaar, -with a pro- 
British Afrikander, who endeavoured to explain 
things in a way calculated to make me more 
lenient in my judgment. 

He said that only twenty-five years ago count- 
less herds of deer of difFercnl sorts roamed over 
your alleged farm. You could not Iceep cattle, 
and if you cultivated anyedible crop these blesbok, 
springbok, and steinbok would devour it 

But you had no desire to grow anything, or 
keep any animal except a horse. Your people 
were hunters, like their fathers, and you were so 
busy killing and eating antelope, and selling the 
skins, that in i 872 one of five traders in a near-by 
village sent to England 80,000 hides. The other 
four did quite as wcll^ I believe. 

You only took up farming twenty years ago, 
and then you went in for cattle, and had to keep 
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them dose to your house on account of stray 

and hungry lions, and abundant wolves. That's all 
very well, Swigclaar, but you need not go on for 
ever farming with your little finger. It is time 
you took two hands to it now. And you do not 
fear any Hon (except the British Lion) in these 
days, therefore you can move your kraals and 
cattle away from your bedroom and sitting-room 
windows — unless you Hkc the aroma. 

As I sat on your stoop I let my mind turn 
over many of the interesting things I have heard 
about what goes on in such houses as yours, all 
over the two Republics, 

I seemed to see the very occasional visitors ride 
or drive up, each one saluting you as *' ncef " 
(couan) if you were about his age, or *^oom" 
(uncft) if you were older. 

If your visitor lived in the State, you were 
certain to know him ; if he was a stranger, you 
would remember for twenty years what day he 
came^ and what he said and did. 

You entertained your visitors on your long, 
broad stoop of rough and irregular stones, in the 
shadow of the mulberry tree, which has pushed 
its way up through them, If he carried any 
spirits you would drink with him, but you never 
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produced for a. guest any of the little gin you 
were api to have indoora for your own and your 
family*s use. To all you offered coffee, and» n* 
and then, doughnuts made at the moment- 

Ofceu these visitors were pedlars or traders,] 
usually Hebrews. How frequently they tricked 
your neighbours, and sharpened the already fin( 
cunning of your people! 

You occasionally had to sign your name t* 
necessary papers. What an event that was 

*■ Hush ! " cried your wife, Pctronclla ; " fathci 
is going to sign his name," 

All was still as d^ath^ and the household stood 
atiptoe, and craned its neck to see you painting 
your autograph, while your mouth worked in 
concert with your pen. 

If you sold Ahasuerus some skins for thirty 
pounds, he offered you ten shillings to sign a 
receipt for forty, did he not? You did not 
hesitate, but grinned at getting ten shillings so 
easily. He wrote out the paper, you signed it, 
and your wife rolled her eyes at you and said, 
"Oh, Hermanus> how dreadful clever you are!" 

Six months later, you probably found that it 
was a promissory note you had signed — but let 
ua not dwell upon the subject, Hermanus. 
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Those whom you put up in your house saw 
your singular dining customs. You men always 
cat firsi, whiJe your wife cooks in the kitchen, 
and your daughter — for whom you bought that 
amazing German melodeon that's in the sitzkam- 
mer (sitting-room) — moves about the tabic waving 
the flies away with a cloth, and wiping indiscrimi- 
nately with it the plates or the baby's face. 

"Have you finished?'' you inquire in due 
course, " then sit back-'* 

Now the women come in and eat their dinner 
from the men's unwashed plates. Very nice girls 
— who are young enough to bother about trifles — 
will scrape the debris of the man*s meal to one 
side of the plate. Those who are absurdly 
squeamish, and want to put on side, will turn the 
dirty plate over, and eat oflF the bottom. 

The ornaments in a house reveal the ta5te of the 
family, and suggest its degree or quality of polish, 
which is civilisation. 

I look> therefore, at your ornaments with inte- 
rest, Hermanus- On the walls are the patent- 
medicine almanacs given away at the store, and 
some chromo-lichograph pictures, given as adver- 
tisements. 

But the real proof of taste in every burgher's 
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house IS the wife's table in the sitling-room — 
you'll bear riic out in that, Hcrmanua, won't you? 
This table carries some yellow, blue, and green 
sugar and butter dishes^ such as arc givc:i away 
with tei in the Old Kent Road, Perhaps there is 
also a tin dish, or little tray, washed over irith 
brass. Whoever has such a table need hang his 
head before no bjrghcr in the land. 

It is a Sunday evening and all are out in the 
stoop, when up rides a young man. 

From afar the sight of him makes you all smile 
— all except Mias Aletta, whose cheeks turn scarlet, 
as she rises and flees into the house. 

It's "Coos*' (Jacobus) Vanderbile, and he has 
come a-courting, aa every one may see by the 
blue puggaree wound around his hat, and the 
splendid saddle-cloth beneath him — an extra long 
cloth bordered with embroidered roses. 

That hat-band and saddle-cloth form the livery 
of Cupid in your country, eh, Hermanus? 

Coos off-saddles, and salutes the family, taking 
you aside to ask if he may court Alctta. 

When sundown comcs^ and you and Petronclla 
take to your bed as usual, Aletta and Coos sit up 
together in the sitzkammcr, with only a curtain 
across the doorway between you and them. 
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Maidenly modestj^ has led her to produce a very 
short bit of candle, which she lights and puts on 
the table, knowing that Coos musi go to bed when 
it is biu'ncd out. He is not to go home, for no 
Boer travels at night, 

Coos sees the candle, and slily whips out a bit 
of his own three times as long, which he lights, 
and sets up, slipping Alcfta's tiny piece into his 
pocket- Then he draws his chair up quite doEc, 
and sits with his shoulder against hers. 

They both giggle. Coos has n quarter of a 
pound of motto lozenges in one pocket, and a 
bottle of scent in another. 

He finds a lozenge marked'*! love you," and 
puts it in Alctta's lap. 

Again she giggles. So does he. Then he gives 
her a handful of lozenges, to find one with an 
answer to his declaration. Talking in sweets lasts 
an hour, and at the efid he gives her the bottle of 
scent. 

There is much more giggling, a little wrestling 
and horse-play, ending with a kiss, and the candle 
is at its last minute. 

Aletti slips behind the curtain into the family 
sleeping-room, and Coos goes to bed on the settee 
with its seat of crossed leather thongs. 
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Very soon Petronella and Aietta will go to the 
store of Jacobsdal to buy the wedding outfit — a 
blaclc gown, a print gown, cotton for a petncoaF^ 
a pair of stockings (to be worn only on the 
wedding day), and a new pair of boot£< 

Let us hope the wedding may not go amiss, like 
that of certain neighbours of yours, Hermanus- 
YoLi remember when two couples stood up to^' 
gether to be wedded, and the clergyman married 
the men to the wrong girls. 

They asked him to do it over again, and m^kc 
it right, but he said he could not ; he would have 
to carry the matter before the higher authorities 
of the church. 

At this, you recoHcct, the young couples and all 
their relatives and friends said they could not wait, 
as the cofrce and cakes would spoil. 

But the clergyman was firm. He declared that 
by himself he could not undo the marriage, and at 
that the couples decided to stay as they were, 
rather than waste the coFee and cakes. So they 
have been wrongly but happily mated ever since* 

After that do you still say yours are not a funny 
people, Hermanus? 

As 1 sat on your stoop I thought of all this, and 
of much more. I cannot, for instance, bring 
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myself to like your sleeping in your clothes, or 
the way you treat the Kaffirs whom you virtually 
commandeer to work for ycu. 

Your morning and evening prayers would be 
commendable were it not thaCj after they arc 
finished, you are so apt to boast of how you have 
tricked some one in trade, or pilfered something 
at the store. 

You are a born horseman, a born hunter, a 
good hater, a stubborn fighter as long as you can 
keep behind cover, but you are as simple as wax 
in the hands of your foxy politicians, who should 
have seen that the wicked game they put up is a 
game of " tails we lose, and heads the other 
fellows win ! *' 

I am, my dear Hermanus, yours, &c-, 

JULIAN RALPH. 



CHAPTER XXVllI 



THE RELIEF OF KIMBERLEY 



FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, with 
hi3 distinguished Chief of Staif. Lord 
Kitchener, arrived at Capetown in January^ and 
after supervising the preparation of a larger force 
than had, up to that time^ been employed "m the 
war, he went to the front. He visited De Aar^ 
Orange River, and the practically united camp of 
twenty thousand men which extended from Orange 
River to Maf^hersfontein, and was commanded 
partly by Major-General Wood, and, at Modder 
River, where the greater number were encamped, 
by General Lord Methuen. 

Everywhere the soldiers responded to the pre- 
sence of Lord Roberts as if it were electrical, and 
it was felt that a new and brighter turn in ihe 
course of the war had been reached. 

At about the same time General French and the 
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greater part of the force with which he had been 
operating at Colesberg slipped away to join the 
Field-Marshal's army, without the Boers getting 
knowledge, I believt% of the nature of his 
movement. 

General Sir Hector Macdonald, leading the now 
newly - invigorated Highland Brigade, marched 
twenty miles to the westward of Moddcr River 
Camp to divert the attention of the enemy from 
what was going on under General Roberts. 

The Highlanders engaged the enemy a: Koo- 
doosbcrg with measurable success ; that is to say, 
they put the Boers to flighty but, as had Seen the 
almost unbroketi rule mth our troops in this war> 
they failed to capture either their guns or any 
considerable number of prisoners. For this the 
cavalry under General Babbington had been 
called upon, hut they did not reach the scene 
until the enemy had managed to escape. 

Practically all the cavalry in the western border 
of the Free State were now included in General 
French's force. General Colville commanding 
the Guards was transferred to a new division 
formed on the spot. Brigadier-General Pole-Carew 
took over the Guards, and to Colonel Douglas* 
who had been on Mcthucn's staff, was given the 
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Ninth Brigade in place of Polc-Carcw — the 
brigade which contained the " Fighting Fifth " 
(Morth urn be Hands), and Colonel Barter's Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, troops which had borne most of 
the brunt of the fighting in three of Lord 
Methuen 3 four engagements. They and the 
valorous Guards Brigade were left with General 
Mcthucn to guard the line and watch Maaghers- 
fontein. 

Within a wccic after his arrival at the front 
Lord Roberts was moving into the Free State 
with forty-five thousand men. The chosen point 
of invasion was just below Graspan, by the passage 
between hills through which the Australians and 
New Zcalandcrs had cleared the way for General 
Babbington's extra-cautious and generally unim* 
portant raanceuvre of the second week in January. 

The sight of Lord Roberts' great army in 
motion was inspiriting and magnificent, but the 
conditions surrounding it were such as seemed to 
give the usually recumbent Boers great odds. It 
was the hottest time in the summer of that region. 
The heat, which became insufferable at five o'clock 
in the morning, reached broiling point by nine 
o'clock, and knew no abatement until the sun 
sank. The parched veldt, suffering from an 
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almost rainless summer, had turned its surface 
into powder, and the hot wind, playing with this, 
half smothered the troops in floury dust almost 
continuously during daylight each day, and once 
during an entire night. 

French had gone ahead with his three divisions 
of cavalry to move with a rapidity which took no 
account of the heat, though the native horses of 
the Boers, after one-third as much work, rapidly 
succumbed to exhaustion^ and delivered more than 
three score of the enemy s laden waggons into our 
hands. 

But i t must be remembered ihat General French's 
force was mounted- Fancy the strain which the 
heat, the dust, and the absence of water imposed 
upon the foot-soldiers under the Field-Marshal ! 
In one day about sixty men fell out of the ranks, 
stricken down by the sun. 

It was at daybreak of February 12th, thai the 
bulk of General Roberts's army started for the 
Free Srace. arriving at Ramdam — an abandoned 
farmhouse long used as a laager^an hour before 
noon and resting there. General French and his 
three brigades of mounted men had made an 
earlier start. The enemy was caught napping, 
for the Boers in that part of the country were all 
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Tvatching a body of mounted infantry that was 
marching up from Orange River to JacobsdaU 

On Monday, February 12th, Genera! FrcncI 
who had been following the Riet River on its 
southern side, crossed it at Waterfall Drift^ when 
he had driven off some Boers with guns, who 
attempted to hold the fording place. The enemy 
retreated, and General French and his troops 
crossed, leaving his trnnsport to follow. 

The transport was viciously attackedj in its 
turn, but being well defended by the guarding 
force that accompanied it, also crossed the river 
after unimportant loses. 

On the next day, General French reached and 
forded the Modder River a: Klip Drift, where he 
came upon a large Boer camp, which he scircd, 
with all its valuable equipment. 

As the march continued the greatest pains 
were taken to suppress the predatory instincts of 
Tommy AtkinSj who is but human after allj and 
to secure the goods of the Boers against plunder. 

It is a diametrically different course to that 
which the Boers pursue upon British territory. 
It differs from the common custom of armies in 
the country of their foes ; and it was certain to 
draw from the Boers contempt in place of grati- 
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tudc ; but so it was^ aJid wc kept order to such an 
extent chat at one point our men asked leave of 
some women to gather fruit in a garden. The 
Boer men showed a refined and lofty appreciation 
of oLiT sense of honour. They hid in the garden 
and shot down our men when they came there. 

Having crossed the Modder, General French 
moved rapidly on toward Kimbcrlcy, which he 
reached and entered on Wednesday- Ac Alex- 
andersfontein he scattered a detachment of the 
enemy, and seized a large laager, and store of 
supplies and ammunition. 

When he reached Kimberley he had only lost 
one officer killed, and twenty, in all ranks, 
wounded — a small price to pay for so dramatic and 
skilful an expedition, and for restorijig the high 
hopes and enthusiasm of every Britisher in South 
Africa- There was almost a delirium of rejoicing 
when the news reached the various colonies and 
their capitals. 

In the meantime Jacobsdal was taken by 
Roberts's force. This little white and yellow 
village, with its German hospital and imposing 
Presbyterian church beside a tree-bordered single 
street with a ditch on one side^ had been tempting 
Methuen's army for two months. It was the 
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headquarters of Cronjc and the Boers who fought 
us at Modder River and Maaghersfonteio, and it 
contained great stores of food and ammunition. 
We might have seized it on the day after the fight 
at Maaghcrsfontcin — so a number of military 
experts have said — but we missed the chance. 

While General French was in the neighbour- 
hood of Jacobsdal the outposts were plagued, 
as by mosi|uitaes, by Boers from that village. A 
small force was sent to the place, but was met by 
rifle fire from the houses and garden-walls, and 
both Briton and Boer kept their positions till 
nighCj when the British left a guard and advanced 
with the army. 

On the next day» the 15th of February, our 
artillery routed the enemy. They escaped from 
the village but were obliged to pass over a ridge 
in full view of our gunners, who riddled them 
with shrapnel. Thus we gained that point, and 
found, as we had supposed, that the stores had 
been removed to Boshof^ and that the place was 
now merely used for the care of the Boer sick 
and wounded. 

I was laid up with a troublesome bruise, and 
am only repeating the accounts I have received 
from others. They say that all the wretched. 



semi-barbarous inhabitants of the place who ap- 
peared in the streets wore Red Cross badges on 
their arms. They seem never to tire, or to Icam 
to feel the disgrace, of misusing diat sacred 
emblem. They welcomed the British " not as 
enemies but as friends," They expressed surprise 
that their stores were not looted, they anathema- 
tised thdr President, who had betrayed them, 
they vowed that they were sick of the war. 

Bah ! how long are our leaders to be tricked 
by such duplicity and cunning? How sickening 
becomes their double-dealing when one learns the 
truth about their character I They are all things 
to ail men. They shift cheir coats more quickly 
than any rapii! -change-artist of the niusic-halls- 

They are rampant, blatant English haters, 
thirsting for Knglish blood, but the instant one 
is taken prisoner, or brought wounded to a British 
hospital, and finds himself among Englishmen, no 
one can vie with him in expressing admiration 
for the British, in condemning his own folly for 
having fought so noble a foe, and in so hopeless 
a cause. Gratitude he does not know or feign, 
and the kind treatment he gels he always looks 
upon as a proof of the weakness or the idiocy 
of hia captors. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



RECORD OF THE SIEGE 



THE siege of Klmbcrley lasted precisely four 
months and two days, The skilfully directed 
energy and pluck of its armed mcii under Colonel 
Kckewich, the great store of provisloiis that had 
been Koardcd there principaJly by the Dc Beers 
Company, and the excellent natural fortifications 
made by the great mounds of earth thrown out 
of the diamond pits and encio^ng three sides of 
the town^ were its threefold safeguard and salva- 
tion. 

Four days after war had been declared — that 
is to say, on October 14th — the military com- 
mandant, Lieut.-Colone] Kekewich^ noticed sus- 
picious activity on the part of the Boers, who 
had appeared in considerable numbers both to the 
north and the south of the town> At that time 
he was commanding about five hundred men— 
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iht: North Lancashire Regiment, the Diamond 
Fields Horse, and a considerable Town Guard. 

Communication with Capetown by both wire 
and rail had been unmolested, and a special train 
had but just come in from the Cape with tons of 
food supplies. But on this day the wires south- 
ward had been cut, and the people learned that 
the Bdcfs had aho mutilated the railway line. All 
this happened near Spytfontem, where the army of 
the unfortunate Methuen two and a half months 
later advanced to battle and was repulsed at 
M aag h ersfon tci 1 1 . 

On October ijthi at dawn, the armoured train, 
commanded by IJcutenanc Webster of the Lanca- 
shires, and supported by the Diamond Fields 
Horse, reconnoitred in the direction of Spycfon- 
tein, where the veldt is commanded by some 
formidable kopjes — the last ones on the road to 
the Diamond City from the south. 

The armoured train was assaulted by artillery 
fire, but was not damaged, nor were any of the 
British killed or wounded ; but their response 
vnth Maxim guns and rifles killed five Boers and 
wounded a large number. 

An hour before noon on that morning the 
alarm was sounded by the Dc Beers whistles. 
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All the troops in town were gathered in camp, 
interest in the diamond mines became subordinated 
to the impulse for self-preservation, and the place 
become military first and all else after that. 

Martial law was at once proclaimed. The 
thoroughness of the orders then issued showed 
that the leading spirits of the place had foreseen 
that the attractions of the diamond beds and the 
presence of Cecil Rhodes in Kjmbcrlcy would 
render it a marked object for the covetous attack 
of the enemy. Indeed, when all the facts arc 
made known, the forethought and liberality 
expended upon the provisioning of the place, 
especially if not solely by the De Beers Company^ 
Will strike the world as extraordinary. 

The notice proclaiming martial law enjoined all 
dtizcns to refrain from having any dealings with 
the enemy, to remain indoors after g p,m. and 
before 6 a.m., or else provide themselves with 
special passes — unless they were members of the 
various military forces ; to give immediate notice 
of the possesion of any arms or ammunition, 
and so on. 

Thus began the new order of thii^s, and the 
siege of that feverish little capital whose entire 
existence had been flushed with excitement. 
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As was to have been expected^ some of the 
merchants were more businesslike than com- 
passionate, and set to work to squeeze inordinate 
profits out of the helplessness of their neighbours. 
They reckoned without thought of the baronial 
e Beers management and of Cecil Rhodes, alike 
broad, too humane, and too sensible of the 
responsibility of their power to permit the fleecing 
of the many to gratify the cupidity of the 
few. 

Therefore it was that, on October 20th, the 
following order by the Mayor, countersigned by 
Major W. A. T. O'Meara, was issued : — 

" Large advances having taken place in local 
stores on some of the necessaries of life, and there 
being a likelihood of supplies running short if 
sold out in large quantities, the following prices 
have been fixed with the local tradesmen until 
further notice, and no goods are to be sold at 
higher prices than those mentioned hereunder : 
Fresh salmon, kippered herrings, &c., is. 3d, per 
tin ; sugar, all kinds, 4d, per lb. ; rice, 3d. per 
lb.; condensed milk, ts. per tin; candles^ is, 
per 16 oz, packet ; corned beef^ I lb. tins, is. 3d- ; 
2 lb. tins, 2s. ; bacon, is. 6d. per lb. ; Boer meal, 
sifted, 3d. per lb.; Boer meal, unsifted, s^d, ; 
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tea and coffee, no advance on original pri' 
All other necessaries to be sold at same prices as 
before communication was cut off. Any departure 
from the above will be dealt with by the military 
ajthorities. Merchants and holders of provision 
stocks arc hereby empowered to sell only in such 
quantities as they deem necessary, according to 
the number in the purchaser's family." 

All stores were ordered to dose at ^,30 o'clock 
in the evening, excepting Sicurdays, when they 
might keep open two hours Jatcn 

From that best of South African journals^ the 
Cape TimtSy 1 take the liberty of quoting an 
account of the militaj-y movements which took 
place during the siege and defence of the town- 
Of other matters, the health and comparative 
happiness of the people, their unvarying good 
behaviour, and the manner in which their stores 
were husbanded without consequent privationp 
there is little or nothing to be said. 

Several runners who came to Methuen*s army 
reported at different times that the feeding of the 
native labourers, in the compounds at the mines^ 
gave the authorities a great deal of trouble and 
uneasiness. There were thousands of these blacks, 
Twice they had been released, and had started for 
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their distant honics» but had each time been turned 
back by the Boers, 

But to adhere to what I know. Every night 
during all those weeks Kimberley flashed its 
searchlight signal '*A1I well " to General Mcthuen 
and his force — every night but one, I should say, 
for there was ore night, that of the battle of 
Modder River (November 28th), when we did 
not dare to communicate with them lesi the Boers 
should shell our searchlight. 

That was a sorry night for the KtmberJey folk, 
because they had heard our guns and had counted 
upon a report of our victory. They roamed their 
streets all night, and, getting no signal from us 
by daybreak, retired to their beds crushed by the 
fear that we had been beaten — 35, alas ! we were to 
be at the very next encounter, five miles onward, 
at Maaghcrsfontcin. 

On October 24th a hot engagement took place 
outride Kimberley. Before daybreak a [witrol of 
Mounted Police and Volunteers was despatched 
under Colonel Scott -Turner to make a recon- 
naissance northward, beyond Macfarlanc's Farm. 
An armoured tr^n supported them. Colonel 
Scott-Turner made early contact with the enemy, 
who were first seen in scattered parries but quickly 
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appeared in considerable force, endeavouring by 
matjcBuvrcs to the right to get between him and 
the armoured train. 

Learning that fighting had begun. Colonel 
Kekewich sent a train with a detachment of the 
North Lancashires, commanded by Major 
Murray, and two guns and the Diamond Fields 
Artillery, with Captain May. 

The enemy despatched a force to intercept the 
guns, occupying a strong position on a wooded 
ridge on the right of the road, and opened fire 
furiously at eight hundred yards range before our 
guns were unlimbercd- 

At the critical moment the North Lancashires 
returned to the tram, which had gone further 
north, and attacked the kopjes, driving the enemy 
out, the volley-firing being cfTectivc. The Bocra 
then beat a hasty retreat. The body of Com- 
mandant Botha of Boshof, the Boer leader, was 
found shot with a Lce-Metford bullet through the 
right breast. Our losses weri; four killed and 
nineteen woundei The Boer loss was heavy, 

On November i6th a force of moujited men, 
with a detachment of Volunteer Artillery, made a 
sortie under Colonel Scott-Turner. 

A somewhat heavy mist delayed the advance. 
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and as it lifted the Boers were discovered in poses- 
sion of the schanzes between Carter's Farm and 
the reservoir. The enemy at once opened fire, 
and several of our men were hit during the first 
few volleys- Our guns and Maxims were at once 
brought into action, and the Royal Artillery 
shelled the Boers' guns posted on the ridge above 
the lazaretto. 

The fight lasted from ten minutes past five 
o'clock to half-past six o'cloclc, when Colonel 
Scotl-Turncr> having ascertained that the enemy 
were in force, returned to Kimberley. The British 
loss was one killed and eight wounded. Seven 
Boers were killed and several wounded. 

In the sortie which tciolt place a week later 
Major Scott-Turner met his death while gallantly 
leading his men to the attack in an engagement at 
Coster's Farm. 

The Kimberley sortie was made with a view 
of capturing a large Boer gun which had been 
placed in the vicinity of the lazaretto. The force 
rushed Coster's Farm, and proceeded to take the 
redoubts leading to the gun. They took four 
of these strongholds, but at the last redoubt the 
Boers sent a heavy fire into the force, and our 
men retired to Coster's Farm- 
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While Lord. Methucn was engaging the enemy 
the bombardment of" Kimberleyj which had been 
almost incessant from the middJe of Ocioljer, cased 
off considerably, but after Maaghersfontcm it Was 
renewed with considerable vigour. The shells, 
however, did comparatively little harm- 

Aboui the middle of November shells in;ide 
at Dc Beers workshops were used by the garrison 
with telling eflfecf, and early in January a :t8- 
pounder gun was manufactured at the Dc Beers 
workshops, and was christened ** Long Cecil" as 
a tribute to Mr Rhodes, who had exhibited the 
greatest coolness during the siege, devoting his 
lasurc to providing comforts to the wounded, 
and planting trees to form what will be known in 
history as Siege Avcniic. 

Heliographic communication with Kimbcrlcy 
was established on December 4th. 

The local paper of December ijth said ; 
cepting two or three of our inhabitants, w] 
shared the terrible privations during the siege 
Paris, few of us have ever spent such a Christm: 
before, and few will ever care to spend such 
Christmas againn 

There was a scarcity of turkeys and pluni-pu( 
ding this time, and of the traditional plenty, bi 
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this only distressed the gourmand. The majority 
of the people of Kimberley arc happily made of 
sterner stufF, and do not look for luxuries during 
a time of siege, Nevcrtlielesa, Mr, Rhodes has 
again come to the rescue, and is providing some 
forty plum-puddings cooked at the Sanatorium, 
for distribution between the various camp. 

Seasonable wishes are freely interchanged by 
telephone. " Best wishes and a larger range to 
your guns " was received by the Royal Artillery 
from the Mounted Camp, to which the follow- 
ing reply was sent: ** Good wishes reciprocated. 
May our range be always long enough to be 
a guardian angel to the Mounted Corps." Not- 
withstanding the festivities, additional precautions 
were taken to prevent the enemy from catching 
us napping. 

Later news showed that the bonibardnKnt con- 
tinued, that *' Long Cecil " replied to the enemy's 
attack, and that the garrison suffered little or no 
loss. On the 9th of February the despatch of 
press messages from Kimberley was temporarily 
forbidden, owing presumably to the necessity for 
reticence as to the initial stages of the progress 
of General French, so quickly to be attended with 
the happiest result to the patient and hopeful little 
beleaguered city. 



SUMMARY OF EVENTS SINCE THE RELIEF 
OF KIMBERLEY 



THF genera] narrative of the campaign breaks 
off in the preceding chapters at various 
interestiiig points. Klmberlcy has been relieved, 
and the first step has been taken cowards recovering 
the ground lost when Lord Methucn received his 
check at Maaghersfontein. 

Not a moment was lost by Lord Roberts in 
pushing his advantage home. On the day follow- 
ing the Relief of Kimberley he pressed resolutely 
forward and occupied Jacobsdal, which is well 
within the Free State territory. His strat^y was 
so well planned that the Boers under General 
Cronje, who had so stubbornly resisted the advance 
of Lord Methuen, precipitately fled from their 
trenches at Maaghersfontein, their ^places being 
taken by the British Guards, General French^ 
with his cavalry, and Kelly-Kenny, with the Sixth 
Division, at once started in pursuit, and a general 
movement was developed by means of which 
Cronjc's force was, on the 7th February, overtaken 
and completely surrounded at Paardeberg, 
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The Boer Gencralj wkh rare sagacity for one 

who vs'is already in a hopeless position, established 
himself in the bed of the Modder River, and 
there entrenched himself wtthia an area of one 
square mile, in the hope that reinforcemeiit& would 
come up cither from Ladysmith or Cape Colony 
and rescue him from his pursuers. But his hope 
was vain. Lord Roberts commenced a terrific 
bombardment of his hoger. It is said that no 
fewer than one hundred and ten guns were con- 
centrated upon him and his unfortunate forces. 
Lord Roberts beat off comparatively small 
bodies of reinforcements which ventured into the 
neighbourhood, and on the itjrh General Cronje, 
apparently realising the futility of further resist- 
ance, asked for an armistice. To this request 
Lord Kitchener gave the now historical reply, 
"Not a minute," and the bombardment was 
continued more furiously than ever The British 
General's final defeat of the Boer reinforcements 
took place on the 20th. The indomirable Cronje 
still held out, however, and during the next seven 
days showed a tenacity of purpose which marks 
him as one of the moat stubborn soldiers who 
ever lived. 

1 the 17th he abandoned his last hope, and, 
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by a happy chance tm the anniversary of Majuha 
Day, surrendered to Lord Roberts with over four 
thousand officers and men. 

The news, as may be imagined, was received in 
Great Britain and throughout the Empire with 
the wildest enthusiasm, especially on account of 
the fact that the chief honours of the final ru&h 
which settled Cronjc's fate were shared with the 
Gordon Highlanders by the Canadians. 

General Cronje was sent as a prisoner to Cape- 
town, in charge of General Pretyman, and Roberts 
continued his march on the Orange capital. On 
Tuesday, March 13th, the Jirst part of the 
campaign from Cape Colony was brought to a 
glorious conclusion. Lord Roberts being able on 
the evening of that day, in a dispatch which 
will long be memorable, to telegraph to his 
Government ; — 

"By the help of God and by the bravery of her 
Majesty's soldiers, the troops under my command 
have taken possession of Blocmfontein, 

*' The British flag now fiies over the Presidency, 
vacated last evening by Mr. Steyn, late President 
of the Orange Free State." 

Meanwhile great events were happening in 
fatal. The main narrative dosed with the failure 
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of General Buller's third attempt to relieve Lady- 
smiiK That was on February 7ih. It was not 
until the 20th that a further effort was made, 
and General Hart crossed theTugela and occupied 
Colcnso. Even then it seemed impossible for the 
gallant British troops to make headway, for General 
BuUer himself was on the south of the Tugcla six 
days later. Majuba Day, however, brought luclc 
to Buller as it had done to Roberts, Pieter's Hill 
wa3 stormed and the Boers' main position was 
carried. Buller had fought for four days and had 
sustained severe losses throughout- The renowned 
Inniskillings were almost destroyed. Buller re- 
ported afterwards, however, that the victory he 
had gained far exceeded his expectations. 

The road was at last cleared to Ladysmith. Lord 
Dundonald, at the head of his cavalry, which had 
done such splendid service before the batdc of 
Spion Kop, succeeded in penetrating through the 
intervening country, and actually entered the 
beleaguered town on February 28th. The forma! 
entry of General Buller into Ladysmith occurred 
three days later, and thus the long siege, which 
had lasted from November 2ndj was triumphantly 
brought to an end. 

It should not be overlooked that, ever since we 
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had zny news from Ladysmith at all, we had had 
nothing but the most cheerful reports declaring 
the garrison to be in the best of spirits, and to be 
well provided ^th food and ammunition- The 
world now learned that they had undergone 
unheard-of privations, that the whole camp was 
a hospital, that the artillery ammLimtion was 
practically exhausted, and thiit both the military 
and the civil population were reduced to the last 
extremity. It was, indeed, a commiinicy of living 
skeletons whtch greeted its deliverer. 

Again, as when Kimberley wa.^ relieved and 
when Cronje surrendered, there was unbounded 
rejoicing among Britons all over the world. 

A few lines are necessary to summarise one 
branch of the campaign which has not yet been 
noticed — the campaign along the Orange River in 
the north and north-east of Cape Colony. 

General Gatacre, with the Third Division, which 
had been broken off from the original Army 
Corps and had now become a rather weak and 
confused independent force, was sent to stem the 
tide of Boer invasion, and to check, if possible, 
the spreading spiric of revolt among the Cape 
Dutch, It was obvious from the first that he had 
an arduous task before him. After the battle of 
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Elandslfiagtc^ ia Natal, General French was sent 
round to his assistance, and. speedily, with hla 
cavalry, made a strong impression upon the 
enemy. He could not^ however, effect much 
beyond reconnaissances, and even these did not 
save Genera! Gatacre from a severe reverse when, 
in attacking Stormberg on December roth, he 
was misled by his guides into what was practically 
an ambuscade and lost hundreds of" his men. Since 
that date General Gatacre has done but little. 
The operations of Lord Roberts on the Modder 
River and of Buller on the Tugela has at length, 
however, relieved the pressure In the Stormberg 
region and enabled Gatacre with his whole force 
to cross the Orange River and occupy Bcthulie. 
His field of action is thus transferred to the 
Orange Free State, where he will doubtless co- 
operate with Roberts. 

There are still two minor operations to be 
noticed, the pccuhar circumstances of which have 
caused them to arouse an enormous amount of 
pubhc interest. The first is the gallant stand 
which Colonel Plumer with a mere handful 
of men has made on the Transvaal-Rhodesia 
frontier. He has not only prevented the Boers 
from invading Rhodesia, but he has been able 
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to clear them out of ihc surrounding country 
to make a memorable march southward. 

The olyect of hU march was to relieve a gar-- 
risen which may be said to have supplied the most 
romantic episode of the war. At Mafeking, the 
frontier village from which Dr. Jameson started 
on his famous raid. Colonel Baden-Powell was 
beleaguered by a large Boer force, which was at 
first under command of the redoubtable Cronje- 

The actual investment took place about the 
middle of October, and there is no authentic 
news that it is ended even yet_ It is impossible 
to esaggerate the admiration which has been felt 
for tlic little garrison, whose real sulTcrlngs will 
probably be found to have eclipsed even those of 
Ladysmith, and who may well repeat on their owrii 
behalf Sir George White's proud boaat " that at 
all events he had kept the British flag flying/' 

News that Mafcking has been relieved wili* 
remove the last vestige of suspense which haiij 
hung over ihc British people ever since the war 
began, and will help to crown its successful issue. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE WAR. 

iSgg- 

Ol.t. 10.— Bot:r uLlimatum dcUvcivJ. 
11. — Wur btffiinh, 

I. 

Natal Caupaiqk, 

13, — Boer troops entered NaLil. 
ij.-'NewcaaiJe .ihandoncd. 
14.— Newdslle occiipitd by Borrs, 
iH. — Actiun iivur Acton Homts. 

Boers advin*:t:d toward* Gtcncoc- 
ig.— Tr^ii cLipiLircd by Lhc Bocn Hi EUndalaoglc. 
30.— BllUe of GiL'nL-oe. 

Boem cipEure large number ol HuiS^m. 
21. — Baltic al ELands1:uigte- 

Sccund nlUivk on Glcntoc. 
22. — GeEiL-r.ll Vole rctitnled Trom Cundcc, 
33. — BoEm entered Duncltt 

Death c( Gencml Symnns, 
^14. — Engigciuctil at Rielfoatcin. 
26. — General Yulc'» column arrivttl al Ladyarnhh. 
30. — Diaaslcr of Nkliolstm's Net 
3!. — Sir Rcflvers HuUcf arrived ;i1 Capeiown. 
Nov. J.— Cilenso evatualfld. 

Ladysmith isolated and coinfniuiJcaLiOQ cat oQ. 
5. — Britisli victory ai L*dyamitb. 
15. — AnnoLiTcd tTiiti dcr^iilud ^t Chievclcy : Mr. WInaInn 

Spencer CLiuilIJII <:apLured. 
33. — Engagcinciil a[ Beacoii Hill^ 
3$. — Sir KcdvefS HuUer^s arrival in >JataL 
2&,— BriUali advaTice frocn EiitcourL 
afi. — Boer* blew up Colcoso Bridge. 
Dec. ft.— Sortie iiom L^yiunitli. Three Urge Boct ^aat 
desiro^efl and Maxim e^iptured, 
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Dec. io--Eoi-tie hr^m Ladvptnilh. Gun blown up< 

T4, — Mr. Winston Spcticcr Churcliill TCpurted tQ have 

escaped liDin Prctaria. 
lS.-"Sir Redtfcts Bullcr sufftred revpTM while attempting 

to Icrce the pa««i?gc of the Tugeb. 
ai, — Mr. Wiui^tan ChufcUill a.trivtd at Lourengo Manimrs. 
jA^f- 6.— Doer dttacki in force on Ladyamith hir^tcn off. 
lO.^Forward nit>vc(nen( for thi? relief of LadysmiLh. 
II, — Sir Red^Tr."^ Bulkr occupied Ihc iioLiLh bank of Lhc 
Tugela nl fntgieter's Drift. 
Lord Dandonild and Mrmnltfd Brigade crossed the 
Tugela at Potfiittcr'a Drift- 
ig,— Death ul Mr. G. W. Sjeevens, Correspondent of the 

Daily Mail, al Ladysuutli, 
t5,_QenpT:i] Lytlellon'^ BrJg^^dc crrKWd the Tugela at 

PotiJielCf's Drift- 
ij. — Sir Chiirlutt Warren's Division crossed the Tugeb at 
Trichard s Driit. 
Gciii^i;il Lyitclton's Brigade shelled the Boera, 
t8. — The TnEcl.i bridged and crossed by a briga^lt 

bali(:rj'. 
ao.— Sir C. Warren moved towards Spion Kop. 
2l,^H<:avy figMing by General Clery'a forcea. 
jj,^-Sir C- Warren's entire anny i;ng:[ged. 
3j. — Spiun Kup tiiptured by Sir C Warren : Geni 

Woodgale wounded. 
25.— j^bandunuieiit ni Spion Kop. 
27,— Sir C. W^rrufi's forLt withdrawn (0 lhc aoiith of 
Tngcia, 
Pf^q 5, — General Buner crossed the Tugeb at Matiger'« 
6,— -Ctneial Builcr cctptarcd Vaal Kranti Hill. 
7. — Vaal Kmnl^ Hill cv^itiwlcd ,trid lhc Tugcla nccrt 
GencTuI Bullcr uaplurcd Moiile Crialo. 
20 — GenLT.il Hurt crusi^ed Lhe Tugela and occui 

Colensci. 
36. — Cenrrai Butler rclnnied to the aoulh o£ the Tugel 
27. — Piclcr's Hill stormed and Boers' maiji po>i1 

carried. 
2H.— Relief oi Ladysmilh. 
Mar 3. — General BulJer lormalty- entered Ladyimith, 
16.^ General Boiler still at Ladyijinilh. 
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3- 

Orak&e Free State Cawaiuv. 

Oct. iz,^Mr. Rhodes irriTCil a( Emberley. 

M. — Figb(iii^ne:ir Kimbtdey. 
Nov. 1, — ■FighLing on Talham'a rarm, near BciiLera. 
3.— Stonnbcr;^ ahanduncdn 
la— E]iga^eiut:iit tu the ed3l of Bl-IhiouL : Colonel KciUl- 

Falconer Irilkd. 
12.— Lord Mclhuen arrived a( Onnge River, 
30. — Lord Methucn's force reached WitlepiiEH. 
^3-— Baltic of DdmonL 
25. — BaLEic uT Enslin. 
as.— Bailie of Modtler Wix-tr. 

Boer laager nejr Kimbcrtcy cjphired, 
Dec. S.— Engngemtnt at Graapan. 

10.— Lord Mcthucn iiiuvcd forwzLrd fruni Moddcr Rivrr 

md biimbarded eiLCjny'a LrifiiLhet. 
ii.-<-Batlle of Maaghenionlein : General Waui^hopc 

kiUed. 
ij.— Lord Mtrthucn rdired lo Moddcr Bridge. 
23. — Di:parture of Lord Roberts froni Snuthamptoii- 
Ja». 9.— British Ironps ixivadird Free State T(;niUjry near 

JRLtlbsd'Al. 

10. — Lord Kuberla and Lord Kitchener arrived a1 Cap^ 
town. 
FEfi, 4,— General Macdoriald occupied Knodoe's Drift. 
<}. — General MaoJonald retired lo Modder River. 

Lord Roberlt arrived ;iL Madder River. 
13.— ^L'rteral fiVench forced Klip Dnfl and captured three 

Boer laagers. 
14,— Lord Roberti advnnecd lo Dckil'i Drif*. 
15. — Gciiei^l FiencL] reached and relieved KiiubcrleVp 
i^ptured BL>er Lugcr ami siuppJka, and dispersed 
the enemy, 
i£. — Lord Robeits occupied Jacobsdal. 

Flight of Cronje^s jorcv and occvpatiun of Maaghera- 
fonlcin b> the Guardy. 
i7.^]Eunje'3 fcjrcc overtaken and vurrounded at Paarde- 
berg. 
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Feb. iB. — Cronje's laager bombarded, and General Macifr) 
wmuided. 

ig.— Cronje askvd foi AimifllJtt, but Lord Kilchencr 
demandecl bis iTncondlllnml sum^ndirr ; Civiijc 
refuaed, and was then bombarded heavily- 
Lord Roberts deicaled Boer reiDtorceHTcnl* *t 
Piiardcbtry. 
37'— General Cmnjc aurreridcrcd to Lord Robcda willi 
4,000 oUiLxra and nii:n (M^tjubaDayh 
Mar. 3 — Gcneraf Crnnje arrived is prlftorer n! Capetown. 

6. — The Pi^sidciils" lelcj^riim propi>*itig peace received. 
7- — l^>rd Roberta dibpcrscd Boers near Poplar Grove, 
8t — Severe ballle at Poplar Grove . Krugcr M\ii Slcyn 

prcacnt. Bvcrb routed. 
10. — Abuse al while Hag wimessed by Lord Roberts > 
fitaft. 
Baltleof Driefonlfiin. 103 Hoen Utand dead. 
LI. — Lord Salisbury's reply sent t*> PrtsideiilB rdusi 

(htir lerute, 
12, — Aasvo^el ICop. near BloeaifonEcIJi, occupkil 

British. Kro^trei appeal to Germany rcjedcd. 
1^. — Snnerder ot Bltieinfonlein. 

J^obcrlB enlers Blocoifontcm and boitU the BnLi>-.h 
Hnil. Flieht of Sltyn, Publkalion of " Peace 
lele^rams. Boer independence reiuscd. 
lG,—<ireit movement to eftcLl junction tjctwctn Robe 
and (jatacre- 
Lord Mot^itierj aE Warenton on liLs way to reli 
MAfeking, 
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Central Cafe CAUfvax. 
Nov. 1.— Free Siale Boeri eiiier Cape Colony and sciie 

5. — Bridges over Orange River wrecked by the Bcjers. 
Dec. 10,— General Catatrc auHcr» reverse in attaeting StorjB- 
bere, 
13.— Successful skirmish near Nuauwpoort. 
34,^UordrecM oi^cupitd by BriMsh Iroopf. 
J,vs. 1, — Siiccesaful action by Geaeral FrencJi at Colesberg. 
Surrender of l^nnirnon to the Doers* 
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]^!f. ;}.— Boere £jrTOundcdatCcile£bcrg ; fighling in Lhe hillf. 
Hrga^cmcEit at Moltciio. 
4- — Enemy comptcldy retired fram Mollcno, 

Fjrrhcr fightlnfi near Colesberg, 
6-— Company ai the tst SuHToTk R«£imen1 r^plnred at 

Colcsberfi- 
i5."Bocrs allackcd General French and were repulsed. 
Feb. ia.-*Geiieri[ Dfubaiil occupkd Durdrtcht. 

17. — Rensburg re^Kcupied by GsTieral Clemenlfl. 
3K,^Gencral CJemenls rt-occupjed CoJesberg, 
Hah. 5- — General Gatacrc^ ticcupied Stonnbcrg. 

7, — GciicriU GalaiTc reached BKrghcrsdrjrp. 
fl.— Gtncril CLementt o^A^iipied Norval's l*oiiI, 
1 1. — Aliwil North and BjrLly EasI recovered. 
15' — Giilacie crosiied Orange River and occupied Belhulie, 
Belhulie Bridge aa^ed, GaLncre eroii^tt Orange 
I^iver .iiid mvadea Otanjfe Free SLue. Qoera in 
Jul I nighl. 
16. — G:iUcie moves north to join Roberta, 



Oct. 13. — Fighling near Mjfeking, 

37, — Sortie from Miifeking, 
Nov. 1^ — General assault at Mafeking, 

J.— Las» of n convoy trom Ccbnd Pliuncr'i force in 

South Rhodesia, 
3.-^oci:M4fnl sortie Item Mafckittfi- 
6. — Sucecsfiful assauh on enemy's position at ^talekin^. 
Dec. 3- — Colonel Plumer erlcra the Transvjul. 
6, — EnEigemcat nl MiJthodi. 
^.— Maleking force allacki^d ^ Boer fori. 
JAV, I. — Successful action hy Cclond PiJchcr at DougUa 
Majc 5 r-^Pium^r at Lobatei, and nurching on Mafcldng- 
6. — M of eking still safe, bat much distressed. 
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APPENDIX B 

AR?*IY DECORATIONS AND PROMOTIONS FOR 
GALLANTKY, ETC., AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 



Annouttced Fehruary 3, I900. 

CUptoin W. N- Co»i;rcve, UiEJt TltiKatlr, C^»Iciih>h Dec. j5p iSOQ. 
Late Llcu(, Hiin, F. H. S- Rftbcrts. K.R.R . CoIcti*i, Del. 15, iBgg" 
Cnrponil G. E. Nurse, R.F.-A., Colenno, Dec. 15, 1850 
Caplain H. L. Weed, H.K.A, Colenso, Dec. 15. iH9<>. 

DiBriMjD:H)itLi Semvice is th£ Field (D.S,0,)- 

AnnoittK'^ti Ftbruaryj, igoo. 

Corporal A. CUrki Colcnao, Dec. 15, iS9(>. 

R.J. Money, 
Acline Btmil^irdicr J. H. Rl'cvc, 
Driver H. T:{y!rNr, 

„ H- G. Yijiing, „ „ 

,, }. E. Pdla, „ ,, 

„ G- Rotkflll. 

,. E. W- I.uc-is. 

„ K WirliaiTii;, 

„ a J, Wcx>dw^, 

,, W. Robertson, 

., W. Wiifiht. 

„ A. C. Hau'kms, 

„ J. P. Lennox, 

,, A. NEijfenl (ULe) 

„ J. Warden. 

., A. Fclton. 

,. T. Mus^ravc, 
Trcmpeter W. W, Aylei, 
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AtinaHTictd Sfarck 13i iQoa. 
Private G, H» Day, 6th Dragoon Gturds, Aniniic], 

ARMY PROMOT[ONS- 

AnnouHc^ri Fchruary ig. f900. 

Colciiel and local LieuL -General PVcnch) Major- Gcntral, Rclid ^ 

Kimbtrlcy, Feb. iti. 1900. 
Lieut. -Colonel Kckcwidi^ Colonel. Relief o( Klmbcrlcy, Feb. lA 

NAVAL PROMOTIONS, 

Aft-»"f'naH March 13, 1900K 

CapLain Hon. H. Lambtoii, H-M^S, TerriMt, for service* {n Soulh 

Africa. 
CapUiu Percy M. ScolU H.M-S. Tcrnhlt, for acrviws in ixilh 

Africa- 



Lieut. F. C. A- OnHvy, K,M-5. Ttrriblt\ lu be Cuuaniaii.kr, (or 
aervlcci tiDdcr Sit 1^ Bullcr. 



MISCULLANEOUB. 

Bugltr Dunn, \it Riaynl Dublin Fuailicra. Colenao, Dec. 15, iB^g. 
Received l>y Queen Feb, ig, iqoft. Liiid prtdciitcd wiih aUvor 
bugle. 

The trhh rc^menli In wear SttiiLurocL. Ordtr Match £, 1900. 
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APPENDIX c 



THE COMMANDS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

Field.Manhal Lord KoRERT^, K,P,, V.C, Ac, CommandcT'in- 

Chiel. 

Staff. 

Major-Gencral Lord KUchcncr, G-C.B,. Chief of Ihc Staff. 
Major-General Prelyrnan, C,B ^ Comm^Tidant Headquarters, now 

MlliEiiry Governor at Blpcmfontem, 
Major-Genervl G. Marshall, Commanding Royal Artillery, 
Major-Goncral E. Wocxl, C B^ Chief of Enginecrs- 
Surg[;oTi'GeQer4l W. VVilaon^ MB., Principal Medical Officer. 
Sir William MacCormac, Rart., K.CV.O,. Chief Con sullmg Surgeon- 
LieuL-Gcnera^ Str F. W. E. T. KoresUer- Walker, Commanding 

lines of Camrnunication 
Brigadier-General J. Wuife Murrayi Brigadiv on line cE Com'- 

muEiJcaliojk 
Major-GenciaJ Sir F. CarringLon, K,C.B„ on Spcdal Service- 
Maior-Gencral W. Kelly, C.B., on Special Serrict 

Ladysmith. 

Li«al.-Gmeral Sir C- WliUe, V.C,, In Command (since tnasf^rreci)- 
Major -General Sir A. Hunter, Second in Command. 
Actinfi Brifiiidier-General Colonel Un HamJJloo, 
Acting Brijgadjer'Gentral Calonel F. Howtird- 
Major-Gcneral Bruckleharst, M,V.O-, Cavalry. 

Jrrny of ReJi^f. 

General Sir R. H. BUller, V.C, In Command in NalAl. 

Generiiis e/Diviiiont. 

Lieut^cneral Sir C. F. C]ery. 3nd Division. 
Ucut-C*neral Sir C Wirren, jth I^vi^on. 
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Majof-GencrFil Hor. N. G. L>ttelton, 4th Brigade. Acting as 
(j«neral oi Diviflion aidce the withdnwal oC Genijrat Clery, 
wounded. 

Major- Gtiicrat A. FitiToy Harl. Slh Bfigade, 

Majui'Gcrcfal G. Bdrtun. 6lh Bri^Adc, 

Mijot-Gcncril H. J. T. Hildyaid, 3Jid Bri^^ide. 

Major-Gctitri] A. S. Wjnne (via: Woodgaie, wtnuided], ^Ih. 
Bngide. 

Uajur-Gflncral J, T- Coke, lolb Brigade. 

Acting Majur-Gcncral Cciioiicl KLlchcjiicr, specially fonntd Brig^c. 

AclJRj^ MiLJDC'GcncrdI Colonel XorlhtoU, spcuolty ft>rm^J brigiidc- 

AcUng MAJnr-GencrAL Lord Dundonakl. Cavalry. 

Main Armv under Loro HoGeera. 

Geticrais i>f Divaton, 

Lieul--GcTier,\] Lord Mothuen, l^l Division. 

Lieut.- General Kdly-Kcnny, CB,, 6th Divitiion, 

Lieut--Gencral Tucker, 7tli DivibJon. 

Acting LieuL'Gcucr^l Sir H- Cijlvik. ^tli DivJ«Qn, 

Ading Lleul -Genera I |. D. P. French. Civalry Division. 

Acting Lieut-- Genera I J, P. Brabazoii, Impcriai Yc'omanry Diviaiun. 

Acting MaJnr-GtinGjal J^ M. [S.-^binijtDn^ A^ii^lAnl-AdjutanL-Gifnci^l. 

Generals isf Brigade— {nfattlry. 

MaLJOT'General E'ol^-Cu'^w, ill Brigade, 
Maj Of- General Douglas, ^Lh Brig^Cr 
Major- Gciicrjil IL M^iLdrjnaJd, 3rd Brigade^ 
Majur-GciitTal Knox (wounded}, nth Brit^de. 
Major-General Smith Danien. I3lh Brigade. 
Nijnr-GeTu^ral Sir H. Cfiermside, 14th Bngcidc. 
Major- Gcnci-al A, G, Wavell, t3Ux Brigadt:- 

G^H^rati of BrigtuU — Caviitry and Mi/itnled Injunliy. 

Acting Majfir-Genenl Broadwood {TOJh HusHars), ist Cavalry- 

„ Major-General Porter (6th Dragoon Guards), 2nd Cavalry 
Urieade. 
Major-Gcncr^ Gordon (j64I] LancerA), 3rd Csvaliy Brigade, 
„ Major-General Henry, Mounted Infantry Brigade. 
^r Major-C«Derul kidley, Mounted laJ^lr}' Brigade. 
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The name of the comrnKadcr oi Ihe thlnl mouQted infAtilry 
bri£Mle, m ^Qixei^iE^ni tu AcUng Mdjor-Qi:nciaI Hanuir, rcccDlly 
kUI^ has not yet been announced. 

Central CitluntHS : North Citpc Calauy, 

Slcrkslnxim Column : UejL-fipr^erj: Sir W F. G^Hacre. 
RrD^burg Qilumn ■ Mjjor-Uetionil K. A. H. CletnenTR, DjS.O, 
Dordrtdit Ci^iumn : Major-General Brsbantf Coramanding Col^mal 
Mounled Inhanlry Division. 

Eti rauie to Ihe Cape. 

Lieut-Genera] Sir H-M. RuiidJc, 8lh Division, 
Major-Gfflicral Cnmr^bcll, M.V.O^ iftib Brigade. 
Maior-Geiierdl J. E. Boycs, I7tli Driftidc, 
M;ijor-Gtiit]^l J. ^^. h. DiU^on. CB„ 4th Cuvalry BrigJile. 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLES OF BRITTSH AND BOER ORDXANCE.' 



TiiQ foUowm;; bMi:4 arc not miendtxl to tjct up invidious cotti- 
p^?kjn:» boLwccii OiJT dWn and Ihu for^i^fii-nudc jrtitltrry, wLUl 
wliith our eittiJiy Ti^a t(jLiipp[:d him^li ; Ihcir mi^cin is iiiniply tc> 
furnisli ir/(>nration ci^nciTninjt a lubjcct wfiith of all iiiiLiWry ¥iib- 
jecE? is Ihe irtDct ililli<:tilt lor the cixiJiaii lo follow tntelligeTidy. 
Tlic ^cading^^ by Ihc aide i^ which thi^ various ddaii^iuf dunirnsiont 
U'Ci^til, Stv.i CiiniicLltd wiiU each piece of oidiiiintc, lugi^llitr witli 
tbijic of its projcctilcH, ate Afritnj^cU, have been larcfully (tclcitcd 
Kii at 10 show All Ih^ il is inoiil ImporiimL lo ahnw ^itboui enLcriiig 
inio Abrilrme (cchmcjlihes. 

Theic beadlnga, such aii ^'Gun/' " CanstrucLian," " Calibre," &c., 
explain lliem&clvca, but a few worda may be addtd concerning 
" ifaMimum K^m^c witb Cnrnmcn Shell," This^ in fact, is intended 
tu dcuiuristialc Llic iiiixiniuni elective rungc ul the gnu. ulikh ii 
aliuays babied upon mnfit practice wilh ihis piriiciilnr Ijp;: u( pro- 
jcclile, ills reywn being Ihit the ollicir Iwo slundard lypet-^vir, 
titirapncj :ind case shot — eilher by Ehvir mcchani'iin oy L^oiialructioiJ, 
Ihcmaelvt^ fiuvcrn the ranyt a1 which they can be employed, Fov 
tJUtnplCr Lhc tiuic Tu^e. upon wliich tJic ctlicacy of llie slirapncL 
>]LdJ rots, j^ not yd euiiatruclcTd to act :iL ranges beyond 5>i»i 
yard^ ; whLle case *boE, whJch i^nsiats of 3 canider o* ball* Uiat 
Xtfpamle frum their envelope on leaving the inutEle, i« not eHectlvc 
beyond Boo yards Ironi ^ihecr lacl: oi motive power- Hut ccmmon 
shell, or locomotive mine, burals upoa iaipacl, which niiiy mean nol 
tiU it has reached the Limit of Ihc foris cAcrdaed by tlic cartybig 
piiwenc nf its gun, 

KiL-vaiion, again, haa much lo tlo with Ih? question oi range. 
The proi/iyion iot high elevation alone accounts for the marked 
superiorily in this particubr eihlbilcd by the ig cm- and u cm. 
Crcusut gunmvci'oui 47 in,, b in,, and u-poundcr luval i:uns, also 
by the i4i-pouiideT Creujol field piece over our ig-puunder. Our 
luval gun^, it must be remembered, Eiavc t>een piiniariry designed 
■ [ItcpiliiLni bf die Uuil pcrmlnloii i>I Lbc Editor of tAc If ah Cbi^Uk^ 
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fiiT UKsigaiiisE Ahips on ships or cua^l ileriniccai and in these cirwii' 
alaiitcs tlicy eiupluy uf course Hirinour-picrdng sheila. The l^lcr 
muhl pciJL'TrJlc the lurget aimt^d nT, iicnct in Iheir lUghl Balnea oM 
tr;iJGLlory it c»ciilij[. Now it ^iianda to rcuun ihal datne^ o( 
ImjeuTory vanialics when the ;;uii U £rcd Lit anything above a iroall 
angle qI cltvalion. Therefore, Ihc distances SL'hL'dolcd id the 
JoUowiug tablcf* whidi asti tlti>sc iat whUJi the tlirce piccca MC 
ii^Utcd in rhdr tiormal tmploynicnf, arc riouhUe** being greatly 
CKCeedod (mm ^de eilra eluualioii that is 9uri? |o have bet-n jllcm'ed 
for in Caplaiii Si:otL'& liaiX carriages. In the ca&e of tliij ticUd i;un4 
rnenlianed, our 15-pouiidci uannol Ik elevated mor* th*n (Odcgrcci, 
AS coiHparcd to Jic jo dciireca til tlie Uoi^i weapon— a diffcrcrj^c 
quJTc bulTicicnt lu accouitL lur ttit: supcnodty ijT the UlLcr in 
Pk-ixiiii lun ntngt? :— 

Tahle a.— RkiTTSH Guns dp posirion. 
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Taulb B.— Boer Glkg of Po&moH, 
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Table D.— Bobb Fibih Guica. 
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TAHLK E. — BhiTISH PlRLD GlTNS (VOLPNTKfiK CO^riMGEHtS'). 
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APPENDIX E 

OFFICIAL TABLE OP CASUALTIES. 

The W'ak Office has issiteu the fi>ll£>wisg L^st of Ca3Ualtiks in 
THT. Pjeld FuKce* South ArKicA, lp tlh wsn i-NCLtuiNo Marcei io. 
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APPENDIX F ^M 


^^B GLOSSARY 


OF UOEK TEKMS AND THEIR ENGLISH ^M 


^^M EQCLVALEN^TE, SPECIALLY PKEPARED BY A H 


^^M JOHANNESBLKGER FOR THIS VOLUME. ■ 


^^m Tier£ 


'^^^^^M 


^^H Bamt 


^^^H 


^^H 


= ^^^^H 


^^^H BtiJU 


^^^H 


^H Bn4e 


= brid^ic- Corapatc SL^itdi and Old Englfsh "brij;" ^M 


^H Cn/j 


= a JtnuoUi ride, in conEtuxHiiLiiKlioji Lu. "raud," a ^H 


^^^B 


"docL-n," ^H 


^H ff^'£ 


= lowTi, borcnigb, or bur|^. ^H 


^^H 


— thorp, hamlet, or vlUngc. ^^M 


^^^1 


~ spring. ^H 


^^1 llcii 


= health. ^M 


^^H Hdlbmn 


= spdug of health. ^^M 


^^^H Kiititfaa^ie 


^ hare \^]]ey ^H 


^^^P 


= nuE earned, but giiMffe. KamceHcTilein it '* FOun- ^^M 


^^H 


tain of the GirafTca/' ^H 


^H ii:i0'>/ 


= a gap, cl-jViU between IwQ hjUfl. ^^| 


^^B 


- a coriupLiun uf a \void cofiiiitc lo DormL Aii ^M 


^^^1 


enclosure for cattle, ^H 


^H £<^i^ 


= peak, raiher Lhan hilL IL may, bowever^ be ^| 


^^^p 


iiaed to indicate Lhc latter. ^^| 


^^^1 Liia^er 


— a fortiAc;itioii made by pUidng waggons iii q ^H 


^^^L 


drdc, lucking their polcf Logethcr, nUid Hlliru< ^H 


^^^H 


up all g:\ps nrjili thorny mlmciKL tinges or ^| 


^^^V 


Ciller obaimchon!). It 19 now often lisol ^M 


^^^1 


merely 1o denote :i camp. ^M 


^^^1 


" vaUey. ^M 


^^^H Paar*{, vr p£rt\ 


^ horac. ^H 


^^^ Rami 


- Cumidl, btit fa usually qualllied by a prr&i. ^H 


^^^^ 


Ullvoerende Rud i£ the EKPcatlve CouncD. ^H 


^^^^^^_^ 


VoJh&raad is one ol the deiibefr^tive Assembhci ^H 


■ 


or pvliamcntfi. ^H 
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t Raaethnts 


= House Ql Parliaraml, but nni used in Prefona, iis ^H 




Iwa chambers ;ire set apart En the Govemmeiil ^U 




Su^UlingB Ihere {GouvemciDcnls Gt^bouwcn) ^H 




for the Iwo a&Kmbliea, Theac chicabcra arc ^H 




cacb known aa a " ruduial." Compare French ^H 




^M 


Ratui 


= m»tis a rongh ridge vhcn descnbing natural ^H 




k^iturcs^ ^H 


Ricm 


^ Ih'mg oE dre^^d leatlier used to couple yoked ^H 




KiKcn togclbcr- ^H 


met 


= reed orwiLd cane. ^H 


^^^Hivia^ 


^H 


Mju 


round. ^H 


^^ntviRk 


=> scrubby copse. ^^| 




S/iinj^t^^ 


= a whip of giraffe or other tnugh tiidc — pro- ^U 




S^rvjf 


=■ a small itrcim. ^H 




swttp 


=i whip, ^H 




Vaai 


=■ £rcy, Vaal Wvicr is the Grey River, ^U 




Vctd 


= not licld. .13 wc understand i), buL open country ^H 
like ihc priiuic:^- ^H 




VHd-tornci 


= Fidd^iTjrneL ^H 




Vddhttr 


■= Commander, but it nr^f used in ordin^ty Soolh ^H 
African Dutch p^toi^. 11 ia good Duteli, and ^U 


^^■^ 


means a eommandei of itrmiei- ConurHndant- ^U 


^^^^^H 


General i» General, then Coaunandant Di^lrJi^t- ^^| 


^^^^^B 


Geuf-Tzl, (hen Fidd-izixncE is a Cnlr>ne1. nr ^M 


^^^^^H 


ruhtr 3 combination of Colodcr and Mjjor, ^M 


^^^^^^1 


AsaisLinI Fiold-cornel is a Captain. In the ^| 




1^^^^ 


artitlery the Ruilu run down from Colonel as ^U 






widi us^ ^H 




FJft" 


^ a marsh, it U a conlia^Uon of valid, buL It does ^| 
not mean valley ^H 




fcJtortitiil 


= Parhamcnl- ^K 




fpvy 


=■ Free. In the English form of any word in vhjcli ^| 
Ihc two kllcTi 1 j occur togcthtr these are ^H 
aniole^maled into y. ^H 




tt'rn 


= lo Iriuiiipb or win, seen in Winburg, ^| 




Wttv^aUnfsmi = l^dge of Uic white waterft. ^H 




Z^JtK 


4 Rhinoceros, a word often uud in Ihc names of ^H 
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APPENDIX G 



TUK PRESinENTS" TELEGRAM PROPOSING PEACE AND 
LORD SALlSBUltV'3 REPLY- 

No, I. 

The PresidaiU cf the Orange Fret Stat/t and of tht South AM^t^ 
Rtfuhlit to Ike Mttrqnust i^ Salisbury. —{Recfivi^d MitrcM &} 

BLOEMTtiNTE.iN, Afartk 5. I^IOCL 
The bloorl and the team of the thousands who have suffered by 
this VfflSf and the (irosptct o| all the moni! ltd cconornic min witli 
which South Africi is now thrCiilcned, make il imccasarj for bi>th 
bt^Higettnth lo a^lt llitm-ieJvi-S, dispas^ii^nalely, and as in Uie aiifht 
Mf Ihe Triunu l»<vl, far vvh;it rht'>' ^r^ ^ghting, and whether the aim 
ot each ja^Iifies .til this appalling miicry and devattaTion. 

WJlh thib object, nnd in view of rhc ;iBscTtLons of various BHUah 
frtnlcsmcn to the tffccl that Ihb war wm begun and la being canicd 
on wtlJi the set pufpose of undcrmhiine bet Majesty's AUtliorUy In 
South Africa, and a/ setting up 3n A flmimst ration o^-cr all £onfh 
A/rici inrtependent o1 her Majfrfit^'*. Government, we consider »l 
our duty soleinnlv to dtidarc Ih-il thiK wat W3« undertakcti ff>)ely »» 
;i defensive mejviure lo aafc^^uArd Uic threatened indcpciidcnoe of 
Ihe South African Rc['uhtic« and laonJy continued in oLdeito wmre 
and ^cgiiitrd Ibe l(LOJnlcsUM<! indcpcndfiriiie of briFh Rcpublks iU 
wvtre[£n inlernalional Slates, jnd to obl;tin the assunmcf IhAI 
Iho^e of her Maje^ly'^ stibjeels who h^ve taken pad vvi J> us in Chi* 
war shall sulTer no hann whatsoevflr in pereon or property. 

On thedc condidon^. but on thc^ conditions alonv, iire we now. 
as in the past, de=ifuus oi seeing pcatc rc-cstabUshed in Soolh 
Africa, ard of pultinfi in end to the evils now reigning ovtr SocOl 
Airia ; while.i] her Majesty'^ Govern menl is determined to dir^rrty 
lh« independence oi the RepublicB, there it nothing left to u* and 
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In our people bul to peiEevere lo the end in the oourac already 
bcjjun, in spilo of the uvcrwhclming pre-eminc[n:<: of Ihc Briliali 
Empire, conJiJciil ItuL thzLl Gud wUu li^HLcd the miexlinguith^blc 
fire 'if the Jovt uf frtH^doiQ in ihc bi^arts ol nur'^elvEs and of Liur 
falherR will iii>[ for^iikc m^ bul will ncrompll^tK HE;; u-nrb in uq and 
in our flMcenrianls. 

We hesilaled to make this declaralioti earlier t*» >our EficeJIcnoy, 
aa wt fvared thai a;^ long as the iidvantagt wa^ always or our side, 
and as looK ^^ t>uT forces bcid dcfcLiah'c pofiilions far in bcr 
Majc^tyi) CuZunics, such a drcliLialicir mi^hl hurt Ihr feclin^>^ uf 
honour nf ihn? British people ; but now Ihid the presUge of the 
Briti»;h Kinpiri? may he considered ti> be ai»sured bv th« capture of 
one of our forces by her Majtaty'a Iroop!^, and tliat rtc arc thereby 
forced to <;vn<;Date other position* which our force;* bad occupied, 
1ha[ dinicuJty is over, ajid wc i-an no ItiiiKf^r hesitate tlLarly to 
infnnn ynur Govemmtiil and ptople in Iht sight of Jhc wtiolc 
cii'iliscd wnrfd why we are fighfirig. and on wrtai condilioni we are 
ready to rcitorc peace. 



Xo. J. 

7'ftf Miirqucii of Saliitrnrv Ui Hit Prrsidcats of (he Snufk African 
Refublu and Oran^f b're^ Stufe. 

I have the l^otiour lo iicknowledye ycmi Honours' telegram dated 
lilt 5Ui *>f March from Blotimlontun, of which the purporl h prin- 
^ipallv to demand that her Ma^c^lv's OovErnmcnl shall recognise 
Itie " uKunlcatabk independence " of lUc Soulh jUriLviii Kepubli*; 
and Oranee ^^*^ Stale ":k ti>vetden inlcmational SUtes,' and in 
offer^ on Itio^e fermi, ta briny the u/ar lo x conclusion, 

Iri Ihe beginning of October la^t psaee eiiitud ln;tvv«n her 
Majtsty and the two Republics under the Convention? which lb<;n 
^erc in cjcisCcncc. A discussion liiid been proceeding Tor bomc 
monlhb bct^vecn Iilt Majesty'^ G^sverninrnt and the Soulh AJncaji 
Kcpuhlic, ni which llie object was to obtain rrdre^s lor certain very 
senous grievances under wtiich Brilish rchidents in the Si>u[h 
African Republic were Buffering, In the eoar^>e oi ihoa negotia- 
tions^ the South African licpublie; bad, 1u the knowledge of her 
M-iie&ly's Oovernniepl, xnade ton&idcrable armamenb, and the 
latter had. consequently, taken steps lo provide cnrresponding 
,reinfor»mentj M the Britiah garhiona ol Capet^^^Ti and Vattd. 
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No infringemchts of tbt Hghls jjLiaranleed by (he Canvenlkin* barf, 
up tij th^l i^Qiiil. tiikcEi p\at:c on Itie British lide. 

Suddenly, al two itiys' notice, the SoatU Afrion Republic, after 
issuing an in&uTling uUirailum, decUred wir upon her Majesty; 
and the Omge t^'ree Slate, wilh -whom there had not «ven boen 
any discussion, took a aimilar SlCP- Her Mijefity f dominion* were 
inin^cdUltly Jiivi^dcd by Hie twii Republics, ?icgc wa^ laid lo thne 
towns within ihic British truiitier. a larRc pQElion of the two 
C^lnniir^ w^'v nverrun, wiih firtil df lilruclJnn lo property Arid lUc, 
and the Hepuhlii^ chirred la treit rhe inhabilints of cvleiiaive r><v- 
lion^ of h« Majesly'a dijininitm^ as if IhMc dominionE hsd b**n 
annexed to one or other of them. In antidpolion of these op^^ra- 
tiona the SottEh African Republic had been accumulatini^ for muiy 
yc^ra Pnist military stores on an enuim'ma acak. whichL by their 
cb.-Li^cti.T. could only have been intended for use against Gasd 
Bntain. 

Y-jur Honours make some obicrv.iliontt of a negnlive character 
upijn the object with which these preparations were madc^ J do 
not think it necessary to i!i>cu!ss Ihe qutstions you have (-iiscd- 
But the result of these preparations carried on wilh grtal setrccj, 
bos teen ihat the Ktili'^h blmpire ha^ been cornpelinl to confront 
an mvasiou which has entailed upon Ibe Empire a costly war and 
the lo33 of thousands of prcciotia lives. This e<^eat calamily has 
been the penally which Gre^t Britain ha± soiTcrcd for having in 
recent ycais acquiesced in the existence of (he two Rcrublits. 

In view of \ht use to which the Kvo Rcpuhlics have put the pmi- 
(ion n'hi*."h was given to thnrif and tl^e calamilie^ which Iheir un- 
provoked attack ha'i ipflidcd upon her Majesty's dcmtnions, her 
Majeity'j GovcmmenI can only answer your Hcnoure' lelcgmn by 
saying thai ll^cy iire not piepared Lu aaacnt to Ihc indcpendcaec 
dtber of the South African HqnibLic QT of the Orange Free Sttie. 
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APPENDIX H 



THE TWO CONVENTIONS 



COXVENTICIN OP iSBl. 

Her Majesty's Commi^isioncr^ lor [he stttlement of the Trans- 
\Z2\ Tcrrilory duly appoinlc^d as such by n Commission pnsacd 
under the Roynl Sign Mnnuil and Signet hearing daJe the 5th of 
Aprils 18S1, do hereby underLike and guaranlee on behalf of Her 
Majesty thai from and after the 8tb d<iy of August, ]H8 incomplete 
self-government, subject to the suzeramty of Her Majesty, her 
beirs a.nd successors, will be accorded lo the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal Territory, upon the following terms and conditions, 
and liubjecF tu the following Testfrv:itlons ^nd liiriTbitionK: — 

Article 1.— The iaid Territory, to be hereinafter called the 
Transvaal State, will embrace the land lying between the follow- 
ing boxmdarics, lo wit, 

[Here follows a long df^nptipn of iapdmarks. bot4ndaneSf &c.) 
Article 2.— Her Majesty restrvc* lo herself, her heirs and 
succe^^r^(a) the right from time to time lo appoint a British 
Ke^ident in and for Ihe said State, with such duties and functions 
as are hereinaJU'r dcQned ; (b) the right to move troops through 
the said State in time of war, or in case of the apprehension of 
immediate war between the Su^eraia Power and any foreign 
State or native tribe in South Africa ; and (c) the control of the 
external relatioDS of the said Slate, including the conclusion of 
treaties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with foreign 
Powers, such ialetcoursc to be tarried on through Hci Majcaly'a 
diplomatic and consular ofhcers abroad. 

»3 
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AsriCL,£ 3.>— Until altered by Ihc Volksra^, or otber t^wn 
petcnt authority, ill bws, whether p»&>;ed before or after the 
anucxalioa of the Trai^svaal lo Her Mnjc^ty'a dominions, ^boU, 
cscf^pt in Tin far As Ihcy arc incoiisi:itcii[ with ar rtpugiuLitl Ut Ih 
provisioa^ oS thi^ Contention, he and ri>kiiain id force in Ihc sd- 
State in so far a^ they i]iJil\ be applicable thereto : Provided I 
no further RuaL'tmfnl speiiiilK' ;iffei:tiiij^ Uic int<?rests of nsLlV 
shall have any force or effect m the said Sixile without the ccm 
sciil of Her Majcsty» her heirs and successors^ first limd and 
obtained and signified to the Gtivcmmt'nt nf the said Sr:Lle 
through tile Brili^ Resident. Provided fiirthis that in no ca$« 
will (be repeal or amendment of any laws which have bcfa 
enacted since the adininlstnilioti hitvi^ a recrospoelive eff<x:l \o h« 
to invalidate any acts done or liabditiei incurred by virtue of ^ucb 

Arhcle 4. — On the 8th day of August, tSSi, the Gnvemineni 
of the smd State, together with nil nghts and obligiations thereto 
appertaioLDg, and all lJie Stat<^ property Isikcn ovvi at tlic lime of 
annuTatJon. save and eTcept munitions of war, will be handed 
over to 

Messrs. Slepbanu? Johannes Paulbs Kruget, 

Miirtinus Wes5L'l Prcloriaa, *id 
Pi;tiU5 Jacobus Jonborl, 




I 



or the sarvivor or survivors of them, who will forthwith ciuse 
ValLsra:id to be elected aad convened, and the VolJcsraad thi 
elected and convened will decide as to the further admini^tratior 
of the Govf rnmeai of the siid State. 

Ahticl-E 5.— All tontoncee pissed upon persons who may 
convicted of offence* contrary lo the ruics of cKihsed wdj-f j 
conjmJti[?d during the recent ho!4tilitics. will he duly carried on 
and no allt^ratLOD or mitLgabon of ^ucb sentence's will he made 
allowed by the Goveniment uf the Tiaiuvaal Slate without Hi 
Majesiy's conscnr, conveyed through the British Resident, li 
case there shall be any prisojicrs in any of the gaola <rf Ihi 
Tran&vaa] State whose respecdve sentences of jmpriaom 
have been remitted in part by Her Majesty's administrator or 

ler olficcr administering the Government, such rtmission will 
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be recognised, and acted upon by the future GoverpTtiert of the 
said State. 

Article 6,^Hcr Majesty's GDvcrnmcut will make due com- 
pi^nsH-Eion for :dl losses or dimii^e sTislained by reason of such 
acts as art! in the Eighth Articlts hereinafter speciried which may 
have been commilted hy Hcf Maiesty's forces during the recent 
hostilities, except for such lossc*; or damage ns may alrea^Iy have 
been compensaied for, and the Government of the Transvaal 
State will make due compcii&alion for all Ivss or d^una^e 
suiHlained hy reason of ^uch acts a^ arc in Ihc Klghih ArHcIc 
bercinafler specified which may have been cnmmitied by the 
people who w\:ic in ai-nu ag<Jn?ft Her M^jti^ly during Ihc recent 
homilies, evcepi for ^ch lo&se^i or damage as muy alr&uly have 
beon compen^ted for^ 

AmiCLE 7. — The decision of all cUims for compcnsilion, as in 
The last preceding article mentioned, will he referred to 3 Suh- 
Commijjyion conjiiitiiig of the Honour^iblc George Hudson, Uic 
Honourable Jacobus PcLiu:^ dc Wd. iiiid the Honourabk Jolm 
Gilbert Kotie. 

Id case one or more oF such Sub-Co mmi^ieners shall be unable 
or unwilling to act the rcmainini^ Sub-Conimi^«oner or Sub- 
Commisiinners wtLI, afler Cfin^i]lla.tinn with (he tioverninent of 
the TransvaaJ Stntc, ^lUbmiL (or the approviil of Her Majesty's 
High Commissioner the names of one or metre pcr^ions Lo be 
appointed by him to I1II ihc place or places thus vacated. 

ITie decision of the ?nid Sub-Commisaioncr or a majority of 
thetii will be final. 

The said Sub-Commiision«rs will enter upon and perform 
tlieir duties v^-ith a[l convenient tpced. They will before taking 
evidence or ordering cvidenee to be I^kt^n in rtsjiecT of any 
claim decide whether any iuch claim can be entertained at all 
under the ruEcs cuntriined in the next succeeding article. In 
regard to claims which c-in be so enttrtaine^I the Stib-Commis- 
sionerswili in the lirsi m^tance afford every laciliiy for an amicable 
arrangement as to ihc njnount payable in reap*rcl to any Claim, 
and only in cases in which ihere 'm no reasonable ground fnr 
believing thaian immediate amicable arrangemcni can be arrived 
at will they take evidence or order evidence Co be taken. 

For the purpos* of taking evidence and reporting thereon the 
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Sub-Commissioiiers may appoint deputies who will wilhoot delay 
^ub^lil records of the evidence &ad their reports to the 5u1>- 
CQmmi&SiQncr*i- The Suh -Commissioners wiU arrange their 
^iUinfi^ and the siUin^s of their deputies in such a manner &i 
to ailotd the gicate^l convtnience to the parties concerned and 
their witnesses. Jn no cise wiU coM^ be alJoii^ to either »ide 
other than the ctct jal and rcaaoDahJc: expenses of witne^e:^ whose 
evidence is certified by the Sub-Commissianers tu have been 
necessary. Interest will not rnn on the amount of any claim 
except as hereinafter provided for. 

Tliesaid Snb-Comniis^oner*^ aill forlhwilh affer dei^iding upon 
any cJaim announce their decision to the Government against 
which the aw3,rd is m;uJc ijid to tht: clAimaiit. 

The amount of remuneration payable to the Sub-Commi^ioners 
and their deputies will be determined by the High Conirais- 
sioner after al! the cJaima have been decided upon. The BrilisJi 
Goi/emmenl and the Government oJ the Tran^vaa.! State nill 
pay proportionate shares of such remuneration and of the ex- 
penses of the Sutj-Commi^aioner^ and their deputies accordii»g 
to tlic amounts awiirded against them respectively. 

Article H.^For the purpo^ of distingui^Uing claims to be 
accepted from Ihose to he rejected the Sub-Coimnissioncrs will 
be guided hy the following rules, viz.: Compensation tvill be 
nllowed for losses or damage siialaincd hy reason of the following 
acta commiiled duriiij» thi; recent ho,sti|itii:s, vi^. : itt) Com-' 
ma.nrieerJng, leisure, confiscation, or destruction of properry of 
damage done to property; {b) violence don^ or threats u^ed 
by persons in arms. 

In regard to acts under (i) compensation will be allciived for 
direct losses only- 

In regard to ads falling under (b) compenstlion will be 
allowed for actual losses oi property or actual injury to the baQie. 
proved to have been caused by its enforced abandonment. 

No claims for indirect losses, except such as are in thi& article 
specially provided for, will be eniertained, 

Nd claims which have been handed in to the secretary of tbc 
Royil Comraiision after the first day of July, 188 1, witl be Enter- 
tained unless the Sub-Commissioner shaU be satis&ed that the 
deUy W33 rcasoDablc 
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When Ctun^s for loss of property ire considered Ihe Suh-Com- 

riisaioncrs wtlt require distinct proof of llic du^tencc vi llie 
property and Ihit it Dcilher tuis revcnt'd nor will revcrl ti> llic 

AnrrcLB 9, — The Govcnimcnl of Ihc Transvaal State will i^ay 
and satisfy the amount of every clAim awarded ag^[n^I d wiihm 
out month after Ihe aub-Commi^isioners kIi;J] have noiiiietl ttieir 
dtdsion to the 5,iid Govcrnroenl, and in dcfiiill of suth p-iyoieni 
Ihe i^iid <«ovL'riiTTienl wnJl pay intercsl ^ Ihc nttt of 6 per cent. 
per annum from the dale of $uch dL^iult ; but Her Uije^ty's 
Governntent any at any time bcfgrv suth payment pay Ihc 
amount with iniercst, if uny. to the claimant in -^itii^faction of 
his daim,and mnyndd the ^mn thus paid to any debt which niay 
Iw dwc by tlie Tranivsai State to Her Majesty'^ Govcfameni a* 
hereinafter provided for. 

Artici.e jo.— The Transvaal Stale will be liable for the babnte 
cf tlie dubCs for which Ihu South Afrioin Kopublic was liable at 
the d^Ef of annexation, to wit- the sum of £4^,000 in rt-^pecl of 
the Cape Commercial Ijanlc Lonn and £85,667 in respect of the 
mlwjy Icmn, together wJlh the amount dut nn the Sth of Auguat, 
i68i, on account of the Orphan Chamber debt, which now stands 
at £ii.2z6 153., which debts will be a first charge upon the 
revenues of the State- Tbt Tran^vaaJ State will, moreover, be 
liable for the lawful oxpcnditiwe lawfully inciirred tor Ihc 
riccc^^ary cxpcn^a of the province 5mce annexation, to wit : the 
sum of £26^.000^ which debt, togclhtr with iuch debts as may 
be Incurred by virtue of the Ninth Article will he a second 
charge upon the revenues of the State. 

Ahticle ir — Ttic debis due as, aforesaid by the Transvaal 
Slnie to Her Majesty * Government will bectr interest at Ihe rale 
of 3i per cent. ; and any portion of Midi debt as may remain 
unpaid on the 8th of August, iSKjt, shall he repayable by a pay- 
ment for interest and sinking fund of £6 o^ gd. per ,f 100 per 
annumj which will caitinguiih the debt in twciUy-five years. Tl;c 
said payment of £^ Os, yd. per £'100 shall he payable half- 
ycarJy in British currency on the 8th of Fcbniary and the Sth of 
Aui^ust in each year. Provided aJ ways that the Transvaal Slate 
fihall pay in reduction of the 5aitl debt the sum of ^100,000 
before the Sth of August, i&Gj, and ^halt be at liberty at tlie close 
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of any Jiali-year to pay off tht whole or any porlior of the oat- 
atajiding debt, 

ARTtCLE ij. — Ai] persons holding propertp ir the said State on 
the 8th day of August, i88i, will continue to enjoy the riflJtU 
o( property wliich Ibcy have eojqycd since the anncxaiioc. No 
person who has retnained loyai lo Her Majesty^ during the recent 
hostilities ahall suffer any molestation hy rcs^^on of Itis loyally Of 
be hahle to any criinini] prusL'ciition or civil action for Aiiy part 
taken in connootion with such hosililitiei, and ail such pcrj^ons 
will have fuQ liberty To ri^sidc in the country with cQJoyincnt of 
all civiJ rightly and protcttion for Ihdr pcrscins and properly, 

Alzticll: 13, — Natives will be allowed to acf^u^re land, but Ehe 
gTanI or transfer of such land will In every ca^e be made I0 iind 
registered in the name of the Native Location Commission herein- 
afliT mentioned Jn trust for such naUves. 

ARTtcLE 14- — Kalivcs will be aUowcd to move as freely 
within thi? country as may be cori?iistenl with the rtcjulreniontft 
of public; order, and to lt::ivo it for the purpose of seeking 
employment elsewhere oi' for other lawful purposes, subject 
always to the Pass Law^ of the said State, as amended by t)ye 
Legislature of tlie province, or as may btreafier be enacted 
under titc provisions ol tlit: Third Arlicic of this Cuavcnliort 

Arttci-R 15. — The provisions ai the Fourth Article of Iho Sand 
Uivcr Convention arc hereby reaffirmed, and no slavery or 
apprenticeship p^laking of slavery will he tolemted by the 
Government of the sAid State, 

Article iG. — There will continue to be complete freedcmi of 
religion and prolciition from molestntion for all dcnominalionsw 
provided the *anie be not inconsistent with morality and good 
order ; and no disability ^hall aUach to any person in regard to 
lights of property by reason of the religions opinions which lie 
holdf. 

ARrrcLE 17.— The BriEish Resident ftill receive from the 
Government of the Tnin\vaa] Slate such assistance and support 
as can by law be given for the due discharge of his funciiOAS^ 
He will also receive every assistance for the proper care nid 
preserv.ition of the graves of such of Her Majesty's forces as 
have died in tTie Transvaal, and if need be, for tlie txpropriation 
id land for the purpost?. 
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Antici.E t9,— The foUowing will be the duties and JuactioTu 
oi lh« BrJtiaii Resident i— 

t. He wnj periorm duties and funcTions analogous Xa those 
^BMJiarf^^ by a Chargf dAjfains and Consul General, 

i- In regai'd tcf the luUvca witliin the Trausvoj^ Stale he wUl 
[a) report ro The High Conimi«ioner, i^ representative of Ihc 
Suzerain, as lo the working and obicr\'ancc o( Ihc provisions of 
Ihis Cbiivtntion ; ib) report to Iht Transvial aulhorilies *ny cases 
nf iU-ircaimeni of naavM, or attempts fo incite natiro? lo re- 
bcrllJoriH that may come lo his knowledge; {c) u^ his inftuenco 
vvilli Lhc naLivcs in favour of law and order > and {d) generally 
perform such olhcr duties 34 are by this Convenlion crtrusied lo 
him* and l^he such steps for the protectioo of persons and pro- 
pcrty <:f nativir^ a^ are i:unsJsLent with Elie law of thir lajid. 

3- Jr. regard (o nalnes not residing in the Transvanl ia) he will 
report :olhc High Comraissioner and the Transvaal Government 
any eucrouchmcuts reported to him as liaving hi;cn made Ijy 
Tr^nsv'aaJ residents upon the Und of any such n:^1ives, aur) in 
case of di^grccnient between tlic Tran&\'aal Government ard the 
British Resident a:^ to whether dxi cncrudi;hji](;nl iuis been made, 
the decision of the Suzerain will be fuial ; (6) Ihc Bntith Resi- 
dent will be the medium of communication with native cbiefs 
[iut*iidi; ttie Transvaiil, and, suliject Lo Ihc approval of the High 
Commissioner as representing the Siuerain, he will control Ihe 
conclusion of treaties \h'ith them; and (c) he will arbitralo upon 
every dispute between Ihc Transvaal ri^idenLs and aalivcia out- 
side the Traiisvaaltas to acts committed lieyond Ihe boundaries 
of the Transvaal) which may be referred to him by the parties 
interested. 

4, In regard lo communication witJi foreign Powers Ihe 
Trans-vaal Govcrnmont wilt correspond with Her M^jc^ly'a 
Ijovemment through the British Resident and the Hi^h Com- 
missioner. 

AKTiCLt; iQ.'-The Government of lhc Transtaat State wlH 
strictly lu^hete to the boundaries defined in the first article of 
this Convention, and vrill do its utmost to prevent any of \Xi 
inhiitiitaiits from making any encroachment uj>on lands Lwyond 
the said Slate, The Royal Commission will forthw^ilh appomt a 
person who will beacon 06 the boundary line between l^amat- 
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Ubamaand llxe poini where such line ftr^t touches Xhe Gdqia- 
land West boundafy, niidway bclwcen the Vaai and Hart River*. 
The person so appoinltd will be instrucled to make an arrange* 
ment between the owners of the Iarra5 " Grootfontein " irad 
" Valk-ifonlcin, " on The one liandj And the Barolonfi aulhofibCft 
on the other, by which a fair s\\3m of Jht; v^'ster supply W the 
iaid farms shaU be allowed to How undislurbed to tht said 

Arii'SCLR «o.— All grants or titles issued at any lime \y Uic 
Tranavaa! GovcTnnienI in reaped of land outside thtJ boundiry ot 
the TranAVdaJ Stak', iia defined izi Arlicle i.shaJl be consdcrtd 
invalid and of uo effeci except in so far a^ any suclt gr^Jjt or 
title relates lo iaiid that f^lU withm the boundary of tlJe Traos- 
vaal Stdtc j and ail per^i^us holding any ^udi grant so consid^ed 
invalid and of no (effect, will rccdue from the Governncul of 
the Transvaal State such cotnpeo&atiun ^tiier in land or n 
money as the Volksraad ahdi dclerniinc. In all cases in which 
any native chiefs or other aulhoriljes out«de the said boiuxt- 
ariBia have received anv adct|uatc consideration from the Govem- 
Dicnl of Uie foimer South Afri<;an Republic^ for land cicEudcd 
from the Traiiivaal by the 6r^t article of IhTS Convenhon, or 
where permanent improvements have been made on tue land, 
the British RcsJdenl will, subject lo the approval of the Hifih 
Commissioner, xise his influence to recover from ihe na1ir« 
authorities fair compEnsaticn for the loss of the laod thui 
excluded or of the pi^rmanciit iiJiprovcEueiits thcrcon- 

Article 31. — Forthwith after the talcng effect of this 
Convention, a Native Location Cocimis^on will be consti- 
tuted) conj^isting of llic Presiderit (or in his absence Ibc Vice- 
Preiiidenl) of the State, or srime one dci>uted by hira, the Rcti* 
dent, or aorac one deputed by himn and a Ihiid person lo bo 
agreed upon by the President (or Vice- Preside nl ai the ca*e 
may bo) and the Resident ; and such Commission *ill be 1 
slaJiding body for the performance of the duties hcrcinaiter 
mentioned. 

Article 23. — The Native Location Cooimissior* will reserve 
to the native tribes of Ihe Stale such locations as they nwy 
be fairly a[id equitably entitled to, due regard being had la the 
actual occupation of such tribes The Native Location Com- 
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mission wiJl clc^Ly define the boundaries of ^nch localions, and 
for thai puEpui^e wHi in every in^itaiicc []i~st of all a^iCcrLaiiL the 
v/ii^hes of the p:irtieb mfcm!{ti!il in ^Lich land- In c^se Und 
alrt'cidy gntnted in individuAl titles sb^II bi; required for the 
purpose (if H^iy location the owners will receive such compcnia- 
tlon either in clhcr land or in money aa Ihe Volksraad shaJl 
determine. *Utcr the houndaries of any location have been 
fuied, nu fre^h ^r^nt irf Imd wjtliin ^uch location will be inailc 
ncr Will Ihe boun±Ane^ be ^tltcred without the consent of the 
Location Commission. No frc-^h p-^cits of Itnd will be made in 
tbK dislricrs of Walcrberg. J^TiipansbeTji. and Lydciiburi;; until 
Ihc locations in tlie said dislncti respectively shall have Iwen 
dcHncd by the said Commission. 

Att^CL^; j^.— If not releasi-d before the Liking effect of tha 
Convcnbon, Sikukuni and those of his folloivers wlio have beun 
imprisoned with hicn will be forthwith rcieasedj iuid the bound- 
arie? of hii location will be defined by the Native Locaitixi 
Commission in the ^me manner indioati^d in the last preceding 
article. 

AttTiCT^R 34.— T!ic independence of the Swazii^ u-itliin llie 
boundary line of Swaziland as indicated in the Qrst article 01 this 
Convention will be fully recognised, 

AwTicLE 25. — No other or higher duties will be imposed on the 
imporUliDn into the Transvaal Stale of any article the produce or 
tiianuf Picture of the donimions and po^se^aion5 of Her Majc&ty, 
from whatever place arrinng, ihan are or may be piiyable on the 
lite arUcle, the produce or nianxifacltire of any other country, 
ror will any prohibiUon be maintained oi impo^d on the imj>or- 
lation of any article the produce tir manufacture oi the dominions 
tod possessions of Her Majesty which sHaII not equally extend 
to the importation of tLe like articles being the pioducc or 
manufacture of any other country, 

AHTtCLE 26. — All persons, other than natives, coniormtng to 
llie law^ of die TranwaAl State* (11) will hiive full liberty, wiUi 
their families, to enter, travel, or reside in any part 01 the Trans- 
vail State; [b) they will he entitled to hire or posse&i boti^cs, 
nianufactories* warehouses. ^hop:i, and premises; (c) they may 
carry on their commerce either in person or by any agents 
wbota they nuy think Et to employ ; [d) they will not be subject 
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in respect to Iheir persons or property, or in respect of Ihcir^ 
commerce or industry, to any taxts vhlicther £encral or local 
other than those which are or may be imposed on TransT^al 
citizens, 

ARriCLt 2-]^ — AH inhabitants of the Transvaal shdll have Ircc 
access to I he Courts of Justice for Ihe prosecution and defence 
of Ihcir rights. 

Aktecle 3S. — All persons, other than imtivcis, wtio established! 
their domicile in the Transvaal b(?twecn the laih cl>y of Apnl, 
1877, iind the date when th!i Coavcntion comes into cScct, »Qi 
who sUaJI within twelve months aflcr '^iich la-st-mcntioiicd dati 
have their name* registered by the British KesidenI, shall 
exempt from iUt compulsory mihiary service whatever, Tl 
RcsidtinL shiill notify stjch registration to the Governnienl of t\ 
Trans va^ Stale. 

Aaticlb 29, — Prevision $ha]l hereafter be made by a scpftnl 
instrument for the mutual eitiradiilon of criminals, and also U 
the surrender of de.-^erters fr^ni Her Majesty's forces. 

ARntLE 30. — All debts contracted since Ihe annexation -will 
payable in the same currency in which they may h^jvc beer 
contractc'd- All uncancelled postage and other revenue ^tain; 
issued hylheGovcrinncnt aince the mmexatlon will remain valii 
and mil be accepted at ilicir pre^icnt value by the future Gouerri' 
mcnt of the; Slate. All liccrksei duly i^^ucd ^mee the annexation 
will rcoiain in foicc for the period for which they may have boca 
issued. 

Arvicle 31. — No grants of Land vchich may have been w 
and no transfers or mortgages which inay have been pi 
since the day of amieiEation, ivill be invalidated by reason mereli 
of their Imvii^*; been nude or passed afltj such date. All Iron; 
to the British Sctrelary for Native Affairs, in trust for iiitii 
will remain in force, the Native Location Commission talcing 
place of such Se ere lacy for Native Affairs, 

AKTicLt 32. — TMs Convculioo will be ratified by a ncwlj 
elected Volk^ruad within (he period of three months aftct- ill 
execution, and in default of ^uch r^Ltilicatioa thisCouvcntion al 
be nrill :ind void. 

Article 3^,— Forthwith after the ratification of this Coavi 
tlon, a» io the last preceding article iueQtioni;d, all Btiti^^b tfOOpft 
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in Traaftvaal lerritory wiL leave the same, and the mutual deUwry 
of muuiltons of wiir will be curicd out. 

Sigucd at Prcloria (his third day of August, iSSi, 



Royal Comntiasionen- 



HERCULG3 RoBi?f3oy, Fratdcnl amt High 

Commissioner. 
EYtL^Tf Wood, Majcr-Gcn^af, OSicer Ad- 

minhieriHg the Govsnimcnt, 
J. H, De VlLUERS. 



We, the nndersifined, Slephamis Johannes Paulua Kriiger. 
Martiims Wes^cl Pret^rius, iuad Pctfus J.icubua Joubcrt, aii re- 
presentatives of the Tr3nsva:il burgheis, do hereby agree lo ali 
the abovv conditio^i^r r^jcrvatiotisj and JimiUtion^ under which 
self-go veri] men t has betn restoicd to Ihf inbabiiaa^s of the 
Tranm-aal territory, subject lo the sorerainK' cA Hpr Maje^ijy, her 
huir^ and successors, and wc agree to accept the Govcirnmcnl of 
the i3.\d territory, with :i]L the rij^hts and obLIgitioDs thereto ap- 
perlaimng on the 8th day of August, i38i. and we promise and 
undertxvko that this Convention ^halJ be ratiBed by a newly 
elected V'olL^ra^d of the Transvaal Stale within three months 
frum this date. 

Signed at Pretoria this 3rd day of August* 1881, 

S. J, P. KrCgkr- 

M. W. PPETORIUS, 
P. J. loUBERT. 

CowEsnas of 1884. 

Whereas the Goxeinment uf the Transvual Stitc, thrtnigh its 
Delegates^ cunsEiting ol Sltphanui Johannes Paulns Kriiger, 
Prc^id<^]il of the ^id State. Stephaniis ]i^cobus Du Toil, Supcriii' 
tcndenl of Educilion, and Nicholas JacobiLs SmU, a merabi^r of 
the Vcjllisraadj have represented Itiat Ihe Convention signed at 
Pretoria on the ^ird day of August, iSSi, and ratified by the 
VolkHiaad of the s^id State on the 25th Oclohcr, iBfti, txjiit^ns 
certain providions which are inoonvenieut. and impose*^ burdens 
and oblij^lions fron; which thi: said State is desirous to be 
relieved, and that the ^tmih-wc^lern boundaries fixed by thi; said 
Convention should be amended, with a view to promote the peace 
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and £dod Ofdcr of the sud Statin ^nd of the rnunfiies :ul>«ait 
lhcfcto;apd whereaa Her Majesty the Qucpn of Ihe L'ntcd 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, lias bten plui&td lo U^ 
Uie sjid rcprcst^ntalions into corastderalioa ; Now, Iherrfor^ 
Her Nfajestyhas been pleaud to direct and it is hereby declared, 
Ibat the following ^rljcli:^ t>i :i new Convenlion. signed on 
of Her Majesty by Her Majet.ty"s Hi^h Commissioner to 
Africa, the Right Honoufablc Sir Ikrcults George Rol 
Robinson, Knight Grand Crciss nf the Most DistiQj;iii&lied 
of Saint Michael and Saint George. Governor of the Colony of 
Cape of Good Hope, and on behalf of the Transvaal Stil 
(which ^hill hereinjfler be called the South Afritist" RtpuUii 
by the nbovc-namcd Deiefiates, Stephanus Jolianne« KujIi 
Kriigur, Slephaiius Jacobus Du Toit. and Nicholas jAwbus Scii 
4ha11. wbtin rallied by the Vollr&raad of the South Afrit 
Republic, be sobstittited for the articles embodied in the 
vcatioii of 3vd Augijal, iSfi: i wliich latter, pending such 
cation, shall continue in full force and efffcL 

Article 2.— The Government of the South African Kepul 
will strictly adhere to the boundaries deftned ^n tlic fursi Article 
this Convention, and will da its uTnKJSt lo prevent any of J] 
inhabitants from mating any encnsachmonla upon lands beyc 
the said boundEirie^* The Goveitiment of the Soulb Afd< 
RcpiihUc will appoint Commissioners upon the casl«rn 
western border5 whose duty it will bo strictly to ^aard a^i 
irregularities and all tre^pa^alitg over tlie boundaries. Hi 
Majesty s Government will, if necessary, appoint Commissioni 
in the native territories outside the eastern and western bordi 
of the South African Republic to maintain order aud prevent 
encroachmenL 

Hcr Majesty's Govommcnt and the Govea-nmenl of the 
African Rvpahlic will oach appoint a person lo proceed u 
to beacon off the amcndi^d ^uth^west boundary as df^cribod 
Article 1 of this Convention ; and the President of the Oranj 
Free Slate shall be rek)uc:ati;d Lo appoint a rd\;rec lo whom (i 
said persons shall refer any questions on which they may disagri 
reipectin^ the interpretation of the said Artidci and the decli 
of such referee thereon ^hsU be final The arrangemeitl alieadj 
made, onderlhe terms of Article tyof Ihe Convcotion of Preti 
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iG 3rd August, iSSi, bctwcCD the owners Crf the farni& Gri>ol< 

^in and ValEeEfontein on the :>iie hand, and the Bzraiong 

'rties on Ihc other, by wliich 3 i^ir sJt^ue of thcwaler supply 

X said (arms shall bo allon^ed to flow undisluibcd to the &fiid 

longs, sha.ll continue in force. 

ETJCJ-e 3, — H a British officer U appointed to reside at 
ia or elsewhere within Ihc South African Republic to 
targe (uncHons anilogcus to (hose of a Consular ofiicer he 
receive the proitction nnd assistance of the Ucpubttc, 
mCLS 4, — The Sojlh Africiin Republic will conclude no 
or 4^ng;tgement wifh any State or n.'klion other than the 
igp Fret^ Sliile^ nor witli nny native tribe to the eastward or 
vvE^T^tWiird of the Republic, aatil the Scimc has l>een approved by 
Her M:ijesty the Qxiecn. 

Such approval ahall be considered to have been granted if Her 
Majesty s Government shall noL, within six months aftci receiving 
^ copy ol such treaty (which shall be delivered to them immt' 
Siatcly upon itd completion), have noticed that the conc]iJ:^ion of 
-uth Ireily is in conflict with the interests of Great Britjin or of 
any cf Her Maiesiy? possessions in South Africa, 

Article 5. — The Soulh African Republic will be liable for any 
t^iluirce tvhkh may etill remaiji due of Ihe debts for whjch il was 
Viable at the date of anneicauon, to udt the Cape Commercial 
fSank Load, Ihe Railway Loan, and the Orph:tn Chamber Debt, 
which debts will be a first charge npon the reveaue^ of the 
ItopubUc, The South African Repubhc will, moreover, be liable 
to Hcf Maicit>'sGovenuni:iilfor ^250,000, which will bca^cond 
I'harge upon the revennes of the R[ipublic, 

Ahticle f>, — The debt due as aforesaid by the Soulb African 
Jtepublic to Her Majesty's Government will bear intercut at the 
ite of 3J per cent., from the dale of the ratification of this Con» 
<«ntioD. and shall be repayable by a paynttnl for interest and 
jjofcing Fund of ^6 05, gd. per :^[oo per annoni, which will 
-^itJnguish the debt in twenty-five yeiirs. The said pa}inent of 
0$. Qd. per ^100 Ehall be payable half-yearly, in British 
reacy. at the ckjse of ei*ch half-year from tlie date of such 
Lcation : Provided always that the South African Republic 
be at liberty at the close of any h^-year to p^y oS the 
or any poi-tjon of the outitdJiding debL 
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Interest 3.1 the rate of 3-^ per cent^ on the debt ftandtng tmditt 

Uic Coiivctiliori of Prctoriii shall us horclofore be paid t& the didt 
of the ratiricatioQ of tbi^i Coiivcniion. 

AHTlcLff 7, — AU person* who held pniperlv in the Tran* 
on the Sth day of August* iSB[. and sHW hold the sainc, 
contiiiLHj 10 enjoy tin.' rights i>f property which they have eajoj 
since thp ulh Apnl. 1877. No person who his remained U 
to HtT Majesty during the IntG hostilitiea sJiall suffer any mal 
tifclian by rta.sofi of his loyalty; or he hablc lo any ciiinJn 
prosecution or avil action for any part taken In connection wil 
5uch hosL^liLica : and all sach pcraoi^s will have full liberty 
ro^jdc in the counlrVt vfilii eiijoyinunl uE all civil n^hls ju| 
protuciinn for their persons and property, 

AbtIclk Wh — The South African Rcpnblic renews Ibe 
tion macie in Iho Sand Kivt^r ConventumH and in the Canwnl 
ot Pretoria, thai no &lav^ry or apprenticeship piirlalting of slJttri 
will be tolerated by the Govcnimcnl of Ibc said Ktpjblic. 

AitriCLE g. — There wilT continue to he complete freedom 
religion and protection from molestation for aJI di^nomicattoT 
providcid the same be not Lncon^t^tcnt "with morolitv aad %< 
firder ; and na disiihility shall aiLich to any person in regard 
rights of property bv roa&oa of the religious opiruons whtcb 
holds, 

AiTTiciE :o-— The Brili*ih Officer appointed to reside in 
South African RcpabUu will receive every assistance frOffl 
GDvernmenl of the said Republic in making due provi^NUU f< 
the proper care and preservation of Ihj^ grave* of such of Hi 
Majcaty'a Forces a^ b^ve died in the Transvaal ; atid, if need 
for the appropriation of Unci for the purpose. 

Article 11, — All grani?; or titlcR iisned at any lime by 
Transvaal Government in rcspoct oj land outside tho boundary 
the South African Republic, as detini'd in Article I, shall be 
sidered invalid and ol ro effect, i^Kcepl in so far a5 any such 
or title lelalcs to land that tdis within the boundary of the 
Africim Republii; ; and all pcisons holding any sulIi j;nint 
considered invalid and Of no effect will receive froni the 
ni<nt of the South African Republic such compensatjon, citlfcCf i| 
land or in money, as the Volkaraad shidi determine. In all 
in which anv Native Chiefs or other authorities out»de th* 
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said boundaries have rcccivt^d any adcqualc consideration from 
tht! Governiriert of the South jVfrican RcpuNit^ fof l^ind t'xchttlcd 
frum Ihe Ttansvaal by the Cirsl arlicle of this Convention, or where 
permancnl irif rovemcnb have been made on the land, the H ifili 
CommLi^ioner will r^'cover (rtjm Ihe native an thori lies fair com- 
pca^1ic>n for thi= loss of Ihe tind ttius e^cJudcd, or of thtr 
pcniiancnl improvements thereori- 

Articlk t2.— The independence of the Swazts, within the 
boundary Irne of hiwazUand, ^ indicated in the lirst Article of lhi« 
CuuvciitiouH will be fulty leto^oiacd. 

Article ty. — Ksci^pi in pursuance of any I reaty or engagement 
madt; as provided in Article 4 of llii^ Cmivenlion, no olhcr or 
higher duties bhall be Linpo^d on the importation Inlo the South 
African Rcptthlic of ajiy sriicle coming from any piri of Her 
Majoaly'a dommicns Ihan ore or may be impo^ied on Ihc like 
arlicle coming fiom any olhcr pkuji; vi tountiy ; nor will any 
prohibition hv maintained or imposed on the importation into Ihe 
South African Republic of &ny article coming from any j^art of 
Her Majesty's dominions wliich i>haU not equally extend lo the 
Jilce arlicle coming from any other place or country. And in like 
manner the same treatnienl shall be ^ven to any article coming 
to Greai Hritiin from Ihe SouLh African Republic as to tbt like 
arlicle coming from any other place or country. 

These provisions do not preclude the coodidcration of special 
arran^ementH cts lo import duties and commercial relations 
belWL'Bii the South Afncan Republic and any of Her Majesty's 
coloniLis or possessions. 

ARrrcLE 14, — All piTsons, other than natives confonning 
thcmsuKes lo Che ]aw>^ Of the South Afncan Republic {a) will 
have /il]] liberty, ^vilh (heir families, to cnlcr travel, or rcade in 
any pari of the South African Republic ; {b} they will be entitled 
to hire or po£»ss houses, manufactories^ war^ouses, shops, and 
premiiies -. (c) they may carry on their commerce cither in pcnon 
or by any agents whom Ihey may Ihink fit lo employ; {d} they 
will not l>e ^ubjectj in respect of their per-cns or property, or in 
rcspctt of thcLT commerce or mdLi>tryt to any taxes, whelher 
genera! or local, other Chan tho^c which are or may be imposed 
upon Citizens of th« sajd Republic^ 

AKtiCLE 15, — AJl persons, other lltaji natives, who csUbhshcd 
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their domicile in Ihe Transva^ between the talh day of AprfL 
1877, and Ilic Sth August, 1881, and who within tn^elve months 
aSicr ^ucli Ust'iiiculii^ncd dUc li^vc had Ihdr amiic^ rcglMcEcd bj, 
the British Rcsideni, shall he exempt fromall compcilsory miHI 
service whatever. 

Akticle 16. — Provi:jion shall hereafter be made by 2 &cji^ 
m'^trumcnt for Ihe multial r^rrtulition of cnmin^f, and ;iJso U 
Ihe surrender of descrlors from Her Majesty's Forces, 

Article 17, — All dehis tnntragtpd bctwetn the 12th Ai 
1B77, and the 8th Augu^lj iStii, will be payable in the 
carrency in which they niay have been cootnLcted. 

AnTiCLE 18, — No gTiints of land which mAy hdvc been 
and no IraniJers or mortgages which may have been pa^&t 
between the 12th April, 1877, aad the 8th Ajgust, 1S81, -wilt 
Inv^liddCed by i e^sun meri^ly of tbetc having been rnade or 
between ^uch dites. 

All transfers to the British Secretary for Native Affairs in imi 
for native^ will rerEiiin in fovce, an oflicer of the South Afrit 
Republic takitig the ptace of sncti Secretary fur the Native A9: 

AfiTlCLE ig. — The Government of the South African Rcpubl 
will fing^^e faithfully to fulfil the assurances ^ven, in accordant 
with the laws of the South African Republic, to the natives at tl 
Pretoria Pitso by the Royal Ccmmission in the presence of t\ 
TrtiirnviTale, and with their entire a^^ent (t) as to the freetlcim 
the natives to buy or otherwise ncquire land under ccitain coi 
ditions i (2) as to the appointment of n commission to in^ik ni 
native locations ; (3) as to the access of the naTivres tt> th* coaj 
of law ', and [4) vt& lo their being allowed to move freely w(l 
the connlfy* or to leave jt for any legal purpo^, nndcr a 
system. 

AhtICLE 2D,— This Convention will be ratified by a Volk? 
of the South African Republic wilbin the period of six mt 
after its eveculion, and in default of *iucb ratification this Ccn^ 
vention shall be ntdl and void, 

Sigiied in duphcate in Lcndon this 37tb day of Fel 
1E84, 

(Signed) HERCULES ROELNSOX. 
(Signed) S. J. R KRUGER 
(Signed) S. J. DU TOIT 
(Signed) M. j. SM[X 
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APPENDIX I 

LORD METHUEN^S REPORT 0\ THE BATTLE OF 

MAAOHERBFONTEIN 

The rvHowin^ summary of Lord McUiucn'a dcepatcti, from Ihc 
pages of the fiaily Titcgrafh nf March ijtliH should bt rciid in 
conoecljon with Itie Chapltr on the lialllc ol Ma:igherafonlein -— 

Tn a despatch dalt^ Pebriiuy I5lh, Lard MsEhuen deocnbca the 
acLion of MA^>'Iit:r3faiilcin, or Mj)c?ifi>EkLriEi- He ir,\pl4Lm^ \\MtX Ehc 
enemy L];td cnCrcntliccl a vco~ strong pi>^iLJuE running [LoiUi-wcHlt 
and tnclndin^ 3 lhr(;C'mil<; long Lopjf on ihe nurCh. 

" So long 35 Ihi* kopje, named M.ijeqfonTcin, remnincd in poS4P3- 
fiion of Ihc cni^my, 1 did nol ftel justified urilh my amfill force in 
marching up Ibe McjddLT River, for my lino of irominuniCi^lJoti 
wouJd have been jn danger, and m^ transporl could only carry 
five davi* pTOvisicjiis. Had I niardici round by Jacobad>il (o 
liTrjwrH Drifl, L shriuld haw had lo figlil itiy wriy acrasi Ihe river 
ill l]iL?fAce of 3 mobile torn* consisting of i&.ooomen." 

Lord Mctbuen hoptfd to cru^h the enemy sX one bKiw by atl;id:' 
in^ the Mdighj:r^fonti;in Kopje, and for two hours on December 
ludi Ehc krjpjc wa!i bombarded with all Lhc ci^^^i indndint: Ihe 
navul 47 inch. The Genera.} de^tcrlbes in di^Lail hj^ anljdpalion 
thiT great deshuolitxi woutd he donCn eapetially by lyddile, 
and ordered the Highland Hng4de, supp-iU'd by all Ihe gunt, 
and wilh (heir right and rf^ proleded by the Guards Brigade^ to 
assault the southern end of Ihc kopje, cansiatitig of ii hJi^h hUL aflcr 
tTipdtii.Eht lUc Eulluwin^f morning. Th^ fir^l ni^rorlune U'as (he 
■LLUdmlid disi'liarth^' of Iwd rifks and the IC^shc^ Irom a fantern. 
"Which gave thf cnexny prefly trmely notice of the mircb." 
OL'jicr^il Wauthope arranged iQ the dctads of the advance, 
" The brigade was to march in mass of quarter columna, Ihc /tnjr 
batCalions keeping touch, and if ncci:£»(> ropei were lo be used 
Vx die left guidcA ; lhe» ropes vmc l^en, but 1 believe,*' adds 
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Lord Melhueii^ "used bv mily Iwo baU^itiona, The Ui«« 
lioni^ were to p-dend jiisl Iwione daylweak, two compjuics In fii! 
line, two cunrp^iUFB in auppart, ^tnd funr comp^nift in tc 
aJI at live paces iiilcrv:»t btl^^'^^Jn Ihem." Lcrd MeUitien ttien g.' 
anaccnun! of what attuiJIy happened— a lalt iiiftnitdy sad, 

KuL n^In;^ dnv *iJ£n5 uf (he cjicin> Wi (he riKbr ll^ik ju-1 bcfoi 
daybreak, wtiidi tuuk plicc iU 4 ajii. as It^c brig-ulc w^ 3;«pi<MLh< 
ing Uie fuoT of the kopje, Miiior-Gencral Wr»uc'»opc gjvc III 
ordtr (fir Ihe Black WulLh to e?(lcnd, but (o dfftd its ailvj 
on the spur in fFvinl, ttic Scaforth Highbridcr^ to pt^lon^j 
ihc tdtr the ArgylJ .tnrj SuthviUcid Hi^bE^ndcri lo proJoiig la 
liglit, the Highland LighL Im'ditlLy Lii rir.icTve, Five ininul 
earlier {Ihc kupjc knimiiin in Ihe di^^Untch, Mijor Bciison 
:»lted Mjjor'Uener;fJ Wnuchrrpe If lie did not connirier il 
he lime to depJuy. Llt-uL-CoUnitil Hugh«-i lulled stMitt Ui«| 
Ihc o^Itn&kun cuuld hive taken [ibcc Joo yards li'ioncr, but 
Jcnditie tuiUiIioti ^ut thrawn into confusion in Ihc cbrk bf 
very ihick biL uf hualj abauL 30 Eo jo y-inds Imig. Tlit Stskfijri 
Htfilibudfr:* wcrl rnund Ihi^ huab io tbo fighl. aiirt hfld jiist 
tn!Q lU nrtfiinni [lOEiiiofi behind the Black Watuft when 
order to eik'nd w^ giVLH by Majof-Getieral ^Vauchcpc to tli 
Di^k Wali.h. Th<: SciiTi^Lih HighLaiidcrs and Ivvc cfimp-viif* 
the Ar^T'l Aiid SulbcrUnd nigldandcrt were aim a^^>•*iniz u 
and wi:re in the act uf i:^leiidiii)! when suddenly ;i hcjvy 
wa% poured in by the enemy, mo^t uf the buflets going 
the nien- 

*' LicuL-CoIone! Hughe^i-HailL'tl it oner; nrJerid Ibe S^atIIisIo&i 
bayoneti and charge the po^ilioii. Tht ol&CL-rs ojniimanJiiic it 
uLticr baLl^lion^ ACled m .1 ^imtUr iJipiiincr' At (Ms nR'metd hubi 
nue SJ^* the word ■ Ki-Hlri'.' Part nl ibr Blact Walch Ibcn niUiMlJ 
h:icti UiroiEjil] fhc rallies of [b<! ^e.irEirrii.4, Lieur -Colonel HAllflTfl 
ordered bi^ mer to ball and lie down, and noJ Lo reljrt- ^ It »■» 
now beecmiiig ^juiit^ hghl. ^nd soini; of Ihe Blade Waltli wen li 
lilllc in iiont. to thu- lef( oi ibc Scaforths. " 

As aooji ai liglil pcjinillixt the arliClcry opened fire. Tlw So»- 
farthi^ baTin^ had no urdc?rs, Itic commanding ofliccr irjnl ro rod) 
the ticnches, nhouE 400 yards o^, but a^ ?ioon u the OM^ 
panies moved the oliicere and hall tbe men fell before a yctj 
hca^-y fire. Ten cninules later another r*iih was tried, with Uie 
^irie Taijil ill-succcss, and the h^ji^iTiciit of tlie regimetil lav dottn 
where Ihcy \rerL'. ML'dnwbile IhL? 9tb and 12th l^nceretGElaTCcrr, 
Ktiya! Hnrw Arlilltry, atid mouuttd iiiljnTry wCT-e working on Iba 
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t'ht flul:. AL IweIvc u'dock noon the Gurdciia went (orAonl To 

~*uppOLl Ihe Hi^hlind BrJ^i: byurdrr of Lurd Mclljuuti, uh^-uldii 
Ihal "(he rri::(iihe*H even a([cr the hnmhardnn'iil oi lycWilc and 
ihrapnd Since daybreak, were [ou slrongly held lo be dcatL-d"; 
l>ul " Lhc b.itUifji.Fit did ^pi^ndid work i.hccuj;^hout Ihc day." Coil- 
linuing the akiry from lliii point LcFrd Mtlhiotn sratei i 

"At I p-m- Uic :Si^i»rtli Eli^liliindcra ti.tuiid thcnificlvca 
tsptt&tjd In J heavy LTo-i^firi', Uic enemy trying Iti ed muiitl ii> the 
HghJ The ci"hninijnding nrticor hirnTght hi> Wt [onvnrd. Ait 
order to * Retire' was ii<\'ctij snd it was at this time thaf tlic 
gre^tter pATt of the cn.^u.i] lies occurred. The retirement continued 
i*A- 5W ^nc^iu and tJic ' Mighliiidtrs ' ranaincd Itn^rc till duaL 
Lieu I. -Colon 1^1 Dowiimaii, wimmandiiig Gordons, g;ive tlic uidcr 
In rflire, bc<."aTise lie fmmd hi'i pi*siIion unltnablt, s-j ^rtxni ds Lhtj 
Se^nrlh Highlander^ made The tiuning imA'cmeitl 1o Ehc rLj>b[. 
This vf^s ;m uniorlunMe re[ir<?mu»it, fur Lieal .-Colonel H«Kli(!i- 
H^IIcK hud rc^ceived inatruclioiid Trum mt. h> rcrnain in pusllk'*!! 
until dL;^k, ^ikd tUc ciiv^niy were Sit thi% time quilting Ibc Ircniihca 
by tenj .ind Iwcntici." 

One ii.irigraph k devoted lo ll^e gallant leader uf Hk.' Hi^hl^nd 
Briff-idtj and Ihe Gemr^ ^umt up the Failure - 

"Major-Geneml Wauchoiie told me, vrhea I listed him the ques- 
tion, on tilt; evening of Uli^ lolh. IliaL Ijc qjJtc undi^talood bia orJai, 
-Liid [njdcno further remark. He dictl at Ihe head i-f tht: l>ri^dc, 
in which his niune will always reiiiam honoured and rc^pfcled- 
HJA high military repuiaticn and ^tlaimnenU disarm ;il] crilictiui. 
Every soldier tn rny division deplores the loti ut a tine &i>]dJer, ^nd 
a true comrade, 

" The 'ituck failed . (he I'ndcmcnl wuathcr waa ai:ai[i<>t tocccs ; 
die men in the Higlilaiid Brittle were (trady enough Uj r^Jy^ baL 
Ihe paucity r>i ofiiLrers -nid non-cummis'^joned rjiii^cr* rendered Ihb 
no t:i*y inaHer. 1 atlach in^ blame 1o ihi^ ipttndid brigade, l-^ram 
nociii unLJl dark I held my uwn upposite to the unumy'^ enlreni^- 
nienl^/' 
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